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ATURE and art are words of 
N opposite meaning, and civiliza- 
tion is art—a violent turning 
aside of Nature’s laws. The operations of 
Nature and of civilization are certain to 
clash. They cannot be reconciled. This 
is a truism, of course, yet sportsmen hard- 
ly seem to recognize it, for they are much 
given to wondering at the scarcity of 
game, and indulging in speculations to 
account for its disappearance. 

The American savage depended for 
food in part on the wild creatures of the 
land and killed of them what he needed, 
yet the destruction which he wrought in 
primitive times made no impression on 
their numbers. This was due in part to 
the sparseness of aboriginal population, 
but chiefly to the way in which the Indi- 
an regarded this source of food supply. 
He took the animals for the food or the 
skins they yielded in the same spirit that 
he gathered the roots or berries or nuts, 
or any other crop—to be used—and re- 
garded a wasteful destruction of these 
animals as unwise and wrong. In buffalo 
days this was a frequent theme of dis- 
course among the prairie Indians of the 
West, and I have often heard the old 
tribesmen descant on the folly and wrong 
¢ wasting the buffalo by which they 
ived. 

The civilized man’s view-point is quite 
different. He depends for a living on 
settled occupations. Hunting is not the 
business of his life, nor the flesh of wild 
beasts his support. These creatures are 
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useful to him only as furnishing pleasure- 
able excitement, or to be turned into 
money. 

During the early days of this country’s 
occupancy by civilized man, the destruc- 
tion which took place made but slight 
impression on the game of the whole con- 
tinent, but any impression made was per- 
manent. The settlers killed off the game 
and cleared and occupied the land, and 
so made it impossible for other individ- 
uals of the species to move in and by 
breeding to restock it. Thus the game 
was always just beyond the settlers—just 
as were those other wild things, the 
Indians—and when it disappeared from 
a district it did so for all time. The 
rapidity and completeness of any exter- 
mination—or migration—varied in dif- 
ferent localities and with different species. 
The settlements might pass by an area 
ill-suited to agriculture, and such a tract 
—provided it was sufficiently large— 
might long shelter some individuals of 
the species best fitted to survive. Over 
a great territory of the East certain 
species by reason of their habits disap- 
peared early—as the buffalo and the 
elk—while others better able to take care 
of themselves—like the Virginia deer 
and the black bear—continued to exist. 

Those who have given attention to the 
matter know that over much of this coun- 
try of 75,000,000 people there is to-day no 
longer room for big game, but most of us 
do not realize how universal is the spread 
of the settlements, nor how the industries 
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of farming, stock-raising, mining and 
lumbering have carried a population into 
the remotest corners of the land. Here 
and there remain districts of high, rough 
mountain land, or of arid and naked plain, 
where settlers as yet are few, but such re- 
gions, where game is yet to be found, 
may be counted almost on one’s fingers. 
This industrial expansion is naturally 
a subject of pride and congratulation to 
all Americans, but the destruction of wild 
animal life that goes with it is greatly to 
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which for many years the native animals 
of America may flourish undisturbed. 
Roughly speaking, there are twelve or 
fifteen American mammals that may be 
classed as big game. The number of spe- 
cies and races is much greater, most of 
the animals named having been describe: 
in more than one form. Speaking ge- 
nerically, these animals are the buffalo, 
musk ox, mountain sheep, white goat, 
prong-horned antelope, moose, caribou, 
Columbia black-tailed deer, mule deer, 





The Prong-Horned Antelope on iis Southwestern Range. 


be deplored. A little thought and a little 
foresight would have enabled us to keep 
up our stock of game without any inter- 
ference with the progress in industrial 
arts which has added so much to our 
country’s wealth and to its importance 
among the nations of the earth. 

It is too late now to talk of that, but it 
is not too late for the various States to 
enforce protective laws, nor for Congress 
to so safeguard the National Parks and 
Forest Reserves of the land that each 
of these may become a game preserve in 


Virginia deer, elk, the various bears and 
the panthers. 

Size, habits of life and the mental char- 
acteristics of different species of game 
are undoubtedly three of the most im- 
portant factors which contribute to their 
preservation or the reverse. 

The vast bulk of the buffalo and his 
tendency to inhabit an open country led 
to his extermination, notwithstanding the 
enormous numbers of early days, and it 
is in the rough and mountainous country 
that the last remnants now linger of the 
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hordes that once roamed over America. 
It took less than one hundred years to 
sweep the buffalo from the whole country 
from the Alleghanies westward, except in 
a few isolated localities. In 1870 the Mis- 
souri River was the eastern boundary of 
their range, but railroads, which had al- 
ready cut the north and south line of mi- 
gration at right angles, brought the hide 
hunters in such numbers that in a very 
few years there were practically none of 
the southern herd of buffalo except in the 
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ty-five. A very few exist in the arid 
country about the heads of Dry Fork and 
Porcupine Creeks, in Montana. Up to 
1897 or ’98 they had somewhat increased 
there, but then the Red River half-breeds 
made a raid on them, and are said to have 
killed thirty-two, no doubt the greater 
part of the herd. There are supposed 
still to be one or two little bands of buf- 
falo in the mountains of Colorado. Be- 
sides these, there remains only the herd of 
wood buffalo of the north said to range in 





Mule Deer in a Colorado “ Park.” 


Pan Handle of Texas. The northern 
herd lasted much longer, and it was not 
until the Northern Pacific Railroad built 
west of the Missouri River in 1881, that 
actual extermination began. In two years 
these, also, were gone. 

A few: buffalo still linger in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, where they were almost 
exterminated between 1890 and ’94, ow- 
ing to the failure of Congress to pass 
adequate laws for their protection. These 
are reported now to number about twen- 


a triangular section of country bounded 
by the Great Slave Lake on the north, by 
Peace River on the south, and the moun- 
tains to the westward. Nothing very 
definite is known about its numbers. In 
1889, Mr. Hornaday estimated that there 
were 550. Mr. Whitney, who visited this 
range in 1896, put the number at 150, 
while Mr. A. J. Stone, who returned from 
the north in 1900, believes that they do 
not number more than 50, and that three 
years will witness their extermination. 
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He, however, did not visit their range, 
and bases his opinion only on hearsay. 
The musk ox has rarely been pursued 
for sport, though a few hardy spirits 
have made the toilsome journey to the 
Barren Grounds and secured it. All ac- 
counts indicate that it is rapidly decreas- 
ing in numbers, less through destruction 
by man than from other causes. It was 
once a species of circumpolar distribution, 
which has become extinct except in North 
America east of the Mackenzie River. 
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The bighorn has become shy and well 
able to take care of itself. Can any one 
tell why this is so? The mule deer and 
the elk, which were apparently exposed 
to the same conditions of hunting, never 
became shy, never seemed to realize what 
a shot portended. If they did not see or 
smell the hunter, they would often allow 
several shots to be fired at them without 
taking the alarm, just as in much earlier 
days the sheep would do. But the sheep 
came to learn that the explosion of a gun 





The Elk of the Mountains. 


The bighorn was formerly an inhabi- 
tant of the open country, living on the 
upper plains and higher plateaus, and 
only retreating to the rocks and moun- 
tains when alarmed. Fifty years ago it 
was the gentlest and most unsuspicious 
of all the Western animals, except the 
buffalo; yet almost within my time it ab- 
solutely changed its habits, and is now for 
the most part confined to high mountain 
peaks, and has become one of the shyest 
of our game animals. 


meant danger for him, while the other 
animals never seemed to learn this. Why 
should there have been so great a differ- 
ence in their comprehension of danger? 
The mountain sheep has been extermi- 
nated over most of its ancient range, but 
it still exists in considerable numbers in 
the mountains north of the United States. 
There are some in the western moun- 
tains south as far as Mexico, and they 
are quite numerous in the Yellowstone 
Park, where, of course, they are protect- 
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ed. In Colorado they have increased of 
late years, being absolutely protected by 
the State law. In Lower California sheep 
are quite abundant, and are sometimes 
killed there, but chiefly by the wholly in- 
defensible practice of shooting them at 
water holes as they come in to drink. 
Montana, Colorado and California now 
have laws protecting mountain sheep for 
aterm of years. Similar laws ought to be 
enacted wherever the sheep are found. 
The white goat is an alpine animal 
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ern limits of its range, but it still occurs 
in diminished numbers from the Sas- 
katchewan River south into Mexico. It 
has suffered less from the hide hunters 
than the other prairie animals. Its small 
size renders its skin of little value for 
trade purposes, and possessing keen sight 
and scent and great speed it has suffered 
less from commercial killing than many 
other species. It is still quite abundant 
in many parts of its range. 

The moose is an inhabitant of swamps, 





The{Panther in its Lair. 


found in some abundance as far south as 
Central Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton, and abundant in the northern moun. 
tains at least as far west as Cook’s Inlet 
in Alaska. The inaccessibility of the 
country which it inhabits and the worth- 
lessness of its hide and flesh have hitherto 
protected it from any great destruction. 
The range of the prong-horned ante- 
lope is now practically limited to the cat- 
tle country. The Western Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas are the present east- 


thickets and forests, and is in a degree 
protected by these surroundings, yet his 
size is greatly against him. His extermi- 
nation in the Adirondacks, and his great 
reduction in numbers in Maine some 
years ago, indicate that without protec- 
tion, such as is now given him in that 
State, he must ere long succumb. The 
last moose killed in the Adirondacks was 
taken in 1861, and twenty-five years ago 
the species had become very scarce in 
Maine, but wise laws properly enforced 
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have so brought up their numbers that 
now moose are common, and Maine is 
reaping the reward of proper. game-pro- 
tective measures. 

Besides its occurrence in Maine and 

enerally through the wooded portion of 
da, the moose enters the United 
States in the Rocky Mountain region, and 
still occurs there regularly as far south as 
the Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming. The 
most southern record of which I have any 
knowledge, is that of a moose killed near- 
ly forty years ago about ten miles north- 
west of Fort Fetterman, Wyoming, by 
William Roland. This species still occurs 
in considerable abundance throughout the 
wooded regions of the North, but the dis- 
covery of gold there must greatly de- 
crease their numbers, for miners are 
penetrating all over the moose’s country, 
and are killing the game for food. The 
experience of .the State of Maine shows 
that with reasonable protective laws 
moose will continue to exist, even in a 
district that is very accessible. 

The caribou of the Barren Ground, of 
course, never reached the United States, 
but the woodland forms enter our terri- 
tory in Maine and again at points west of 
the Rocky Mountains. In these sections 
they do not seem to have been greatly af- 
fected by hunting. The opening of a 
railway across Newfoundland is likely 
before long to have a serious effect on 
the caribou of that island. 

The smaller deer of North America 
are divided into three groups, each con- 
taining several species. These three di- 
visions are known as the black-tail, the 
mule and the white-tail deer groups. Of 
these, the black-tail are by far the most 
limited in range, being confined almost 
entirely to the coast region of the Pacific, 
where they are measurably protected by 
dense forests and thickets. They are 
chiefly killed by the natives for food and 
by sportsmen, but the State of California 
‘ has laws protecting the females and 
young, and the general sentiment of that 
State is for their protection. 

The mule deer and its various forms 
are wholly Western in distribution. Over 
much of their range of the plains terri- 
tory they have been almost exterminated, 
but they still exist in some numbers in the 
Rocky Mountains and generally in the 
mountain country of the West and South- 
west. The mule deer has the gentleness 
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and curiosity of the elk. It used to be ex- 
tremely abundant, but, like the elk, suf- 
fered severely from the ravages of thc 
skin hunter. 

The white-tailed deer in its various 
forms has a far wider distribution than 
any of our other deer, and furnishes an 
interesting example of the persistence of 
a species long after the country which it 
inhabits has become well settled, ard 
other large game has disappeared. It is 
still found over the greater portion of the 
United States, and occurs in small num- 
bers even in the densely populated New 
England States. 

The result of its close contact with man 
and its experience of his ‘ways has tended 
to make this species surprisingly acute, so 
that it is generally acknowledged to be 
the most difficult of all game to still-hunt. 
The growing up to forest of many re- 
gions once largely devoted to farming 
—in the Northeast and in the South— 
tends to furnish cover for this species and 
to bring it back to districts from which it 
had once been expelled. Where offered 
reasonable protection, deer more than 
hold their own, and increase. That they 
still flourish in a half-domesticated condi- 
tion among the summer resorts of Long 
Island and in the much-frequented coun- 
try of the Adirondacks is evidence enough 
of the way in which they can take care of 
themselves if reasonably protected. 

The same conditions that led to the 
extermination of the buffalo acted, 
though in a less degree, on the elk. It 
was formerly largely an animal of the 
open country, went in considerable com- 
panies and was unsuspicious—or stupid 
—in its nature. It thus fell an easy prey 
to the hunter, and is known now in con- 
paratively few localities, and only as an 
inhabitant of the roughest mountains, or 
of protected country. 

The elk is now found chiefly about the 
Yellowstone Park. There are some in 
the northern Rocky Mountains, in Colo- 
rado, in the State of Washington and on 
Vancouver Island. There are said also 
to be a few in Northern California. 

It is long since the elk have been exter- 
minated in the East. Dekay quotes hunt- 
ers as having killed them in the Adiron- 
dacks in 1836, but Dr. Merriam about 
1880 was unable to find even a tradition 
of the elk there. The last elk in Pennsyl- 
vania was probably killed in 1853. 
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In 1870, there were some in Michigan, 
Iowa and Mixmmesota, but they were few. 
West of the Missouri River, however, 
they were still abundant, and in 1873 I 
saw several hundred less than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles west of Omaha. At 
that time they were abundant almost 
everywhere on the prairie, and then one 
scarcely thought of the elk as an animal 
of the timber. They fed for the most 
part on the prairie, often lying on the 
hillside like buffalo or cattle, though at 
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we do not know. This east and west 
range was almost as wide for one species 
as for the other, and, although the deer 
breeds twice as rapidly as the elk, it 
would seem from earlier histories and the 
letters of those fine and fearless old mis- 
sionaries, whose observations are record- 
ed in the Jesuit Relations, that the elk 
were formerly much more numerous than 
the deer. : 

The case of the black bear parallels 
that of the Virginia deer, for it appears 


Where Moose Linger. 


other times they concealed themselves in 
the willows along the stream. It was 
then a common practice to run elk as one 
ran buffalo. By the year 1880 the elk 
had been pretty much exterminated from 
the prairie, and there were left only those 
of the high plateau and the mountain. 
If we are asked why the elk was exter- 
minated over almost all of its east and 
west range, while the white-tailed deer 
persisted, we shall have to say that, ex- 
cept for the reasons already suggested, 


to flourish in the immediate neighborhood 
of settlement. The long-clawed bears, 
among which are included the grizzly, 
cinnamon and the great bears of the 
North and Northwest, are much less 
tolerant of the approach of civilization, 
and are likely to leave a region where 
they are greatly disturbed. On the other 
hand, where bears come to feel a confi- 
dence in their human neighbors, they are 
extraordinarily bold. It is but a year or 
two since there was a bear living at Heart 
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Butte, Montana, which made a practice 
of coming into an Indian camp to find 
what he could to eat. The Indians had no 
arms, and did not discuss his rights in 
the premises, but promptly vacated the 
camp on his appearance. ‘The customs of 
the bears in the Yellowstone Park, are, 
of course, well known. 

The panther, now chiefly confined to 
Western America, is very destructive to 
deer, mountain sheep and mountain goats, 
as well as to young elk. It is, therefore, 
not a species that it is desirable to protect, 
and it is easily killed by being hunted 
with dogs in winter, the men following on 
snowshoes, and shooting the treed animal. 

The Columbian black-tailed deer, the 
white-tailed deer and the bears and the 
panthers are examples of animals protect- 


ed, like the moose, by their environment ;’ 


that is to say, by the character of the land 
which they inhabit. They cannot be seen 
at a distance; they are likely to hear the 
approach of anything moving in the for- 
est, and so to be warned of danger and to 
have the opportunity to escape. Any ani- 
mal disturbed: by the approach of a mov- 


ing object, and given time to inspect it © 


and to decide that it is something strange 
and therefore to be feared, is likely to 
move away. Often this inspection may 
occupy a number of seconds or even min- 
utes, during which the hunter, if he has 
seen the game, has the opportunity to do 
his work. But, on the other hand, when 
the animal has made up its mind to go, it 
is very likely to slip away quietly, and so 
to escape detection and harm. 

The love of killing, which seems to be 
a part of civilized man’s nature, and 
which is often miscalled love of sport, is 
responsible for much of the slaughter of 
our wild game. Many years ago I trav- 
eled through a country then quite unvis- 
ited, and where elk and deer and antelope 
were extremely abundant. The wagon 
bumped along over the sage brush, while 
my companion and I traveled by different 
routes; apart from the wagon and from 
each other, toward the camp. All day 
long I rode through antelope, and spent 
many interesting hours lying behind the 
hills and watching their ways. That 
night, when we met at camp, my com- 
panion asked me if I had killed anything. 
I said I had not, as there was meat in the 
wagon. Questioning him as to what he 
had killed, he replied, “Eleven antelope ;” 
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and when I asked him what he had done 
with them, he said, “Oh! I cut their 
throats.” This was an Eastern man, but 
a few years in the country. 

By no means all the men who traveled 
through the mountains and over the prai- 
rie in those days were of this type, but a 
considerable proportion were—all of 
them recent emigrants from the East. 
They were unaccustomed to the sight of 
great game, absolutely without respect 
or reverence for life, and they knew that 
after them were coming other men, many 
of whom would feel just as they did. They 
wanted to get all the game they could, and 
to leave as little as possible for others. 
Yet, if the destruction had been limited 
to those who killed only for their pleas- 
ure, the diminution of our big game 
would have been much more gradual. 

Great and wanton as has been the 
slaughter of big game for so-called sport, 
this has been but a small factor in ex- 
termination. It is the commercial killing 
which has swept out of existence the wild 
animals and birds over a large part of the 
continent, and this commercial killing be- 
came possible—because profitable—only 
when a market was made available for the 
product, the flesh or the skins. This 
means, of course, only when civilization 
was brought near enough—whether by 
advancing settlements or by the opening 
of new transportation lines—to make it 
pay men to kill. 

Except in a small way, and locally, 
there was little or no extensive trading in 
hides until the railroads penetrated the 
game country of the West. In other 
words, it did not pay to haul undressed 
hides long distances to a market. The 
traffic on the steamboats which plied the 
Missouri River from Benton to Bismarck 
previous to the building of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, west of the Missouri 
River, was not, as a rule, in hides, but in 
furs and robes; that is, dressed buffalo 
skins. About 1873 and ’74, however, hide 
hunting became more general, and the 
river steamboats did carry many hides 
down the river. When the railroads 
crossed the river and began to build west- 
ward, there at once became a market for 
the flesh and the hides of game, and it 
paid men to kill. 

As the railroad cathe along, eager for 
freight since as yet there was absolutely 
no traffic on the new line, the traders and 
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storekeepers began to buy hides and ship 
them, and then in good earnest com- 
menced the wholesale extermination of 
everything that wore hair and hoofs. 
Many a time I have passed wagons car- 
rying stretched and dried elk, deer, an- 
telope and mountain sheep skins, stacked 
up as high as a load of hay, and these 
wagons were commonly provided with 
racks reaching far out over the wheels, 
so that great loads could be hauled. 
These were the days of the new West. 
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game with which the plains and hills were 
then covered. I once suggested to an old- 
timer in Montana that if hide hunting 
were not stopped there would soon be no 
buffalo left. He looked at me in a pity- 
ing fashion, as if doubting my sanity, and 
replied, “Lord, my friend, there’ll be buf- 
falo a-plenty long after you and me’s 
both dead.” 

My friend still lives, in the heart of 
what was once the greatest buffalo range 
in all the northern country, and as I stood 





Buffalo on the Oregon Trail. 


Every one of its inhabitants was most ac- 
tively engaged in the pursuit of the nim- 
ble dollar, which he intended to capture 
by the readiest means possible, but, at all 
events, to capture. In some of the States 
and Territories’ game laws stood on the 
statute books, but none regarded these 
laws as having or intending to have any 
meaning or binding force. Occasionally 
a note of warning was spoken, but no one 
paid the slightest attention, as was quite 
natural in the presence of the quantity of 


in his door last summer, I could see lead- 
ing down the bluff to the water on either 
side of the river, the deep trails made by 
the buffalo long years ago. They are 
grass-grown now with a vegetation that 
is brighter and greener than that of the 
bluffs and the prairie through which they 
wind, but they have not filled up, and of 
all the memorials these trails, the graven 
lines recording the passing of the buffalo, 
will remain the mest lasting and the most 
impressive. 





“BOB WHITE” 
THE STORY OF A QUAIL 
By Charles 


HE nest, with its precious contents 

of sixteen little eggs, occupied a 

snug corner of the old rail fence, 

hidden amongst the tall rank grass from 
the sharp eye of marauding crow or pirate 
hawk. Mr. and Mrs. Bob White were 
very proud of their treasures, and- Mr. 
Bob would perch on the old, rotting post 
in the evening, and send his voice ringing 


across the cornfield answering the tremu-- 


lous calls from pasture and wood, where 
other families of quail had their homes, 
and were letting the whole world know 
of their happiness. 

Bob had experienced a hard time the 
winter before, and the peace and quiet 
of the spring, with the soft rains and 
warm sunshine seemed to him more a 
dream than a reality. 

His faith in human-kind had been se- 
verely shaken that winter. He no longer 
felt safe as he sat by the roadside watch- 
ing the teams rattle past in clouds of dust, 
and if they stopped near him he would 
vanish quietly, after the manner of all 
quail. 

He remembered his fright .once on a 
time when the farmer boy halted the 
horses, and fired a target rifle at him. The 
small bullet knocked him over and hurt 
sadly, but he scuttled into the long grass 
to safety, with a stinging graze across 
his back. This rough experience taught 
him valuable caution, and after several 
narrow escapes from death in the autumn, 
he was convinced that guns and dogs 
were things to be feared and avoided. 

He and his little brown wife were the 
sole survivors of a large family of twenty 
quail, who, a year ago, had broken from 
their imprisoning shells, not more than 
forty steps from where his little partner 
was now watching over her treasures. 

What a happy six months they enjoyed, 
through the -spring’s cool rains, and the 
summer’s shimmering heat. But alas, 
when autumn came all was changed. 
Their Eden no longer was a place of ref- 
uge. Their lives were threatened every 
day, and only their strong little wings to 
save them. Even whirring flight through 
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the air could not always elude the shower 
of shot hurled after them from the guns. 

Bob White never forgot that fatal day 
in mid-December when, making their way 
to the cornfield, the bevy sighted two 
hunters coming slowly along the dry ra- 
vine. They scurried for the timber as 
fast as their swift little legs would carry 
them. This was their habit when danger 
threatened, and such tactics had baffled 
the hunter many a time. Once within the 
tangled woods, they might bid defiance 
to gun and dog, for the kindly trees in- 
terfered with the aim, and the terrible cat- 


briars and heavy vines over all the ground 


troubled a dog sadly. This time it was 
no ordinary foe they had to deal with. 
“John,” called one of the hunters, 
“Dick has got scent of the bunch that 
fooled us so completely last week. Bet- 


‘ter take your dog and work along the 


edge of.the timber and head them off, or 
they'll get into the woods again.” 

Thus it was that the bevy was panic- 
stricken to behold the form of a great red 
pointer swinging through the tall grass 
at a slashing pace in front of them, cut- 
ting off their retreat. As he passed on- 
ward, he suddenly caught the scent, and 
drew to a point, while the quail huddled 
— in indecision. 

he dog not advancing, they slowly re- 
covered from their alarm, and began to 
plan for escape. The two old birds, as 
usual, would lead the way to the woods, 
while the others were to scatter in all 
directions, meetirig in the timber again 
when all was safe. 

The plan was full of cunning, and 
might have saved them, but at this critical 
moment, a dark, moist nose was cautious- 
ly pushed through the grass, and the 
beautiful brown eyes of an Irish setter 
were fastened upon the startled bevy, be- 
tween them and safety, and another voice 
said, “I was sure they would fly before 
you got here, Charlie; old Bob was get- 
ting impatient at the delay, and was ach- 
ing to flush them, and I was afraid they 
would all get into the woods. Look at 
Dick ; isn’t he a picture?” 
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It was a scene, indeed, worthy of an 
artist’s brush, A bright December sun, 
lighting the sumac-bushes and deepening 
the brilliant foliage of the forest back- 
ground. Two forms, roughly dressed, 
whose hunting-coat pockets bulged with 
loaded shells, their shining guns held at 
ready poise, standing knee-deep in the 
dead grass on the gentle slope of the up- 
land. Their hearts beat a trifle faster, 
perhaps, as they speculated upon the mys- 
tery which the grass just before them con- 
cealed; a mystery to them unread, but 
easily interpreted by the sensitive nostrils 
so eagerly and patiently outstretched. 

The two dogs stood facing each other. 
“Bob,” the pointer, rigid as iron, with up- 
lifted head and forepaw. The setter, with 
his noble head extended and jaws gently 
moving as if drinking in the scent that 
had transformed him into a statue, his 
feathery tail level with his back, and one 
fringed forefoot raised from the ground. 

The crisis which calls upon the hunt- 
er’s command of will and nerve was at 
hand ; that moment which sends the blood 
thrilling through the veins, when he says 
to himself over again, “I shall not miss” ; 
when hand and eye and brain act together 
in the lightning-flash of an instant, and 
drifting feathers answer the sharp de- 
tonation of powder. 

It is the tragedy of Nature, for which, 
let us hope, there is the pardoning virtue 
of a great excuse. 

The two old birds suddenly left the 
grass at this moment, with a buzz of 
strong wings, but not wishing to fly over 
the dog, they circled in order to make the 
woods. They passed John like twin me- 
teors, and two sharp reports smote upon 
the stillness of the afternoon with omi- 
‘nous import. 

“Good kills, both, but you shot the first 
one rather close, old boy.” 

“Had to shoot quick, or they’d been 
safe in the timber. These loads are all 
right.” ‘ 

“Are you all ready ?” 

“Yes; go ahead.” 

Two forms moved in between the mo- 
tionless dogs, and the bewildered bevy 
arose with frightened clamor, going 
straight away to the prairie-grass along 
the little slough. Three fell to the dis- 
charge of four barrels. 

These were retrieved by Dick, the set- 
ter, as also were the first victims of John’s 
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double shot. He brought them tenderly 
to his master, a world of love in his eager 
eyes, and Charlie handed them to John 
with a good-natured joke at the expense 
of the pointer, who would not retrieve. 

Bob White dimly remembers what fol- 
lowed. The routing-out by the dogs ; the 
sharp and frequent reports of the guns; 
the tramping hither and thither, until 
finally he, himself, was an object of in- 
terest to the panting dogs, and a voice 
said, “Your turn, Charlie; don’t miss.” 

As he struggled out of the grass, one 
of the unfortunate bevy flushed beside 
him. She had lain so still that he had not 
noticed her. Wild with fright they hov- 
ered above the tall grass a moment, be- 
fore speeding away to cover, but no re- 
port of gun or sting of shot interrupted 
their headlong flight. 

“Why didn’t you shoot? Was your 
gun empty?” said John. “The easiest 
shot you have had to-day; that’s a good 
one on you.” 

“How many have you got, John?” 

“Ten, and I am two ahead of you, old 
man.” 

“Well, there can’t be but two or threé 
left, and we may want to have some sport . 
here next autumn. . We have got enough 
for to-day, and my conscience hurts me 
for killing so many from one flock. Be- 
sides, the sun is getting low, and we 
should be working toward home.” 

‘Bob White and his little companion 
joined another bevy that afternoon, and 
escaped the dangers of the shooting-sea- 
son, and survived the hardships of the 
winter that followed. 

Theirs was the nest Bob so jealously 
guarded under the old rail fence, and so 
peaceful had their life been all the spring, 
that the old terrors were lulled to rest. 
Bob was sure that at least fourteen of the 
eggs would turn into little, active, fuzzy 
brown chicks who could run and shift for 
themselves almost as soon as hatched. 

In a few days there were scattered 
around their door-yard the broken shells 
of sixteen eggs, and the busy brown lit- 
tle forms that had lately occupied them 
were following two of the happiest quail 
in the world. 

Now Bob’s fear of mankind was for- 
gotten, for the time, and he would mount 
the top rail at eventide and pipe his song 
until the first firefly’s lantern glinted 
among the dark tree-trunks in the whis- 
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pering woods, while the swallows and bats 
dipped and circled around him, and the 
young rabbits nibbled at the grass by the 
roadside. Hawk nor weasel had found 
his nest, and dog and gun had never in- 
terrupted his happy life. Sumner came 
and went, and September was at hand. 

September is the prophet of autumn, 
and comes foretelling the passing of the 
year; spreading her panorama of dry, 
bare prairies, denuded cornfields, and 
stretches of stubble where once was the 
growing grain; strewing the faint wood- 
land paths with falling leaves, loosened 
not by frost, but by dry weather; and 
dropping walnuts, wrapped in their thick 
green husks, on the grassy walks for the 
squirrels to bury. The birds have changed 
their coats and their songs, and even their 
habits. Nature, herself, seems to be rest- 
ing for the last grand carnival of the year, 
in which she appears in her handsomest 
of robes. 

Bob White has changed his musical 
call, and has taught supreme caution to 
his family diligently, for the past four 
weeks. He knows from sad, hard experi- 
ence, that with the falling of the leaves 
from hedge and tree, begins a reign of 
fear and death among his tribe. He for- 
sakes the open path by the roadway, and 
haunts the hedge-rows and the woods 
along the edge of the upland. 

Our Bob has not recovered from the 
shock of a few weeks ago, when his own 
beloved family, while busily catching 
grasshoppers in the old wheat stubble, 
were caught themselves by the brown eye 
of a large Irish setter, whose sensitive 
nose had located them long before they 
were aware of his presence. 

Away flew the anxious little mother, to 
fall and flutter helplessly before the dog, 
whose master was quietly enjoying the 
little comedy. The young quail had mean- 
while scattered in all directions, flutter- 
ing over the- stubble, or running to 
crouch and remain motionless, even if 
trod upon. 

The hen, still calling her alarm-note, 
tossed and tumbled before the setter in 
exact imitation of a broken-winged bird, 
until, assured of the safety of her brood, 
away she whizzed, to the evident aston- 
ishment of the well-trained dog, and the 
hearty amusement of his master. 

“Good dog,” said he. “I was afraid 
you would break your stand, old fellow, 
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but you haven’t forgotten all you ever 
knew, have you, Dick?” 

The noble animal, seeming to under- 
stand that this was but an idle excursion, 
answered with an intelligent look in 
which love and mischief were blended. 
He drew to another point, stopped short, 
then carefully pushed a small quail from 
under the grass and leaves with his nose, 
and watched it flutter with all the 
strength of its feeble wings to a bunch of 
grass ten feet away. 

“Come on, Dick; let’s not pester these 
little fellows any more. Your nose is 
fine as silk, and I could have dropped the 
big bird inside of fifteen yards easily. Re- 
member that fine covey you rounded up 
at the edge of the timber, over there, last 
autumn? We didn’t do a thing to them, 
did we, old boy? Down, pup. Don’t get 
so excited. Maybe these are some of their 
relatives, and we can have no end of sport 
this winter with them, if we have not 
frightened them to death already. Good 
shooting, that was. Come on, dog, and 
we will prospect over on the hill.” 

Had Bobby White understood all this 
talk, hisalarm would have been the greater. 
This much did he understand; here were 
his old enemies already trespassing on his 
domain and preparing for his destruction 
inthe autumn. Caution and strategy only 
would save him now, and-he resolved to 
shun the open fields, and roadways, and 
never again go to the wheat stubble. At 
night he withdrew his family to the high 
rank grass of the ravine, and when the 
dew was cold and sparkling on the blades 
in the early morn, they stole by secret 
ways down the tall corn-rows, listening 
for the slightest noise, and ready to take 
wing and away at the first suspicion of 
alarm. 

His voice was seldom heard during 
these trying times except as a signal-note 
to scattered members of the bevy, but in 
the early morning, when the harsh voice 
of the mallard could be heard on pond 
and creek, mingling with the peevish cry 
of the killdeer, a clear, mellow call would 
ring from the cornfield, to be answered 
from the distant wood; and then, as the 
great, golden sun ushered in another glo- 
rious Indian-summer day, and mallard 
and teal had left for their southern home, 
Bob White became silent, and sought the 
shelter of the dark, dense trees and the 
tumbled vines. 
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His only fear was that the red setter, 
Dick, would find him. He felt it was only 
a question of days until this fear would 
be realized, and his brown darlings be 
made targets for the owner of this four- 
footed Nemesis. 

Bob cared nothing for the casual gun- 
ner and his wild, half-trained dog. He 
well knew the propensities of this animal, 
and often led him a merry dance up and 
down the rows of corn, keeping out of 
range of the breathless hunter, who vain- 
ly tried, in his turn, to keep within range 
of his dog. Up and down the field 
the eager animal would chase, and then, 
when the sportsman’s patience became ex- 
hausted, Bob, easily evading his plunge, 
and taking wing, sailed down the slope 
to the ravine and the high grass, and was 
lost forever as far as this particular dog 
was concerned. The hunter would then 
bring his-headstrong brute to hunt up the 
scattered birds, and treat the interested 
bevy to the scandalizing spectacle pre- 
sented by a panting, tired dog rushing 
straight into the pool where he would lie, 
shoulder deep, lapping the cool water, 
breathing long sighs of satisfaction and 
ignoring the expostulations of his angry 
master. s 

When the dripping dog clambered 
from the mud and shook the water from 
his coat, and endeavored to follow 
through the thick, dusty grass the bewil- 
dering trail, he would find it end, after 
twisting and doubling a dozen times, 
among the briars and vines in the heavy 
undergrowth, where both hunter and 


dog would leave it, discouraged and fa- 
tigued. 

Colder weather; mornings bathed in 
the soft pearly haze of the beautiful In- 


dian-summer. Frosty nights, when the 
chill stars sparkle sharp and clear as dia- 
monds, and the shrill whistle of the wild 
duck’s wing thrills upon the air. Balmy 
days, when grove and forest flame with 
brilliant coloring against the blue back- 
ground of the October sky, and the nerv- 
ous little squirrel scolds and fumes as he 
works with the falling nuts. The birds 
are well started to the warm South, but 
. the flash of blue among the tree-tops be- 
trays the jay, even before his strident 
voice denotes his presence. The creepers 
are still busy upon the rotten limbs. In 
the stark fields the voice of the mourning 
dove sounds the requiem of the fading 
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year, and the swift rush of the shrike as 
he catches up the unwary mouse, does not 
escape the sharp eye of his larger brother, 
the red hawk, hanging motionless against 
the clouds. 

Now and again hill and valley echoed 
with the reports of breech-loaders, and 
hunters, with their dogs, ranged to and 
fro through the tall dead grass, searching 
for scattered coveys. But for Bob White’s 
careful training, his family would have 
suffered time and again. Their tactics 
were a puzzle to the dog, who but found 
their trail to lose it. Only the setter, 
Dick, held the key to his movements, and 
Bob dreaded the time when this silken- 
coated fellow should unravel the many 
turns and twistings of the bevy. 

Hark! A step crushing the long dry 
grass. A canvas-coated figure with ready 
gun is dangerously close. As the sun 
glints on the barrel the suspicious crows 
take wing from the cottonwood with 
harsh notes of alarm. The light sound 
of a bird-dog’s feet comes nearer and 
nearer. Then silence. 

The quail rise from their cover and © 
speed on startled wing through the mild 
autumn air. A sharp report breaks the 
stillness. A crash, a pang—and dark- 
ness. Another report. Soft feathers drift 
back on the cool wind and catch, flutter- 
ing, on the dry twigs, mute signals of 
woe, telling the hunter that his aim has 
been deadly. ; 

A graceful Irish setter retrieves two 
warm, still, brown birds, stricken down 
in their lusty vigor. The afternoon’s lan- 
guor is startled by the frequent report of 
the shotgun. Now there is silence, un- 
broken save by the cry of a distant hawk, 
or the rustle of the wind as it stirs the 
grassy billows. The crows came warily 
back to the dead limbs in the old cotton- 
wood and rejoice in the calm that has 
again fallen over their domain. The 
wigwams of the cornfield bask in the 
warm sunshine, and within them, the mice 
are gathering their winter store of golden 
grain. The sky is blue as steel, and 
against its azure is seen a far-away wedge 
of cranes flying on unwearied wing to 
their southern refuge, and the melancholy 
music of their voices comes faintly to the 
ear. A whistle, melodious but sad, call- 
ing “Bob White,” thrills through the air, 
but Bob White does not respond. His 
little history is finished. 





MODERN GOLF CLUBS AND MODERN METHODS 


By Horace 


HE golfer is essentially a hero- 
worshipper ; and not only is he a 
hero-worshipper, but he has faith 

in the methods of heroes, a faith that is 
touching. He has at the same time a sub- 
lime confidence, although hitherto latent, 
in his own abilities for heroic achieve- 
ment; he has 
not a doubt 
that, adopting 
the methods of 
heroes, he will 
join the demi- 
gods on Olym- 
pian heights. 
Which means, 
to put it into the 
language suited 
to the compre- 
hension of the 
golfer, that ev- 
ery golfer has 
an inextin- 
guishable faith 
that if he has 
‘his clubs made 
on the pattern 
of Harry Var- 
don, and can 
get just his 
crook of the el- 
bow and over- 
lapping grip, he 
will be just as 
fine a player. 

Why should he 
not? Anatomically there is not much 
difference between himself and a cham- 
pion; hitting the ball is an affair of 
hand and eye; both he and the champion 
have the same number of hands and eyes ; 
why should not one hit it as well as an- 
other? Why not—provided both use 
similar weapons ? 

The result of this faith—which is uni- 
versal, even if not universally admitted— 
is that so soon as a man plays himself into 
the happy position of champion, or of 
eminence at all famous, he becomes at 
once, to a host of pious followers, an oc- 
casion of that most sincere form of flat- 
tery which expresses itself in imitation. 


H. Vardon, 
Open Champion, U.S.A. 
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There is a residuum, of course, of the 
stiff-necked fellows that follow their own 
counsels, unaffected though champions 
come and champions go. They stick to 
their old fashions. 

Generally they are of the unamiable 
generation that quarrel about the rules 
of golf, for they not only stick to their 
opinion, which is right and proper, but 
also believe it to be of value and expect 
others to adopt it, which is absurd. 

Leaving them, let us consider the case 
of the more amiable, the pliant, the believ- 
ers. We find in each generation that the 
great man was able to stamp with his own 
individuality the golf club of his time. 
Thus Allan Robertson, when courses 
were exceedingly 
narrow, so that the 
“sure” was of more 
value in comparison 
with the “far” than 
it is now, played 
with light, easily- 
wielded clubs, and 
played gently and 
swung quietly, with 
them. Heset the 
mode of his genera - 
tion. 

There followed 
him young Tommy 
Morris. He was a 
slasher ; by temper - 
ament not “douse” 
nor canny, after Al- 
lan Robertson’s pat- 
tern, but a bold spir- 
it, trying for long 
flights, long carries. 
He made the golf 
club of the general 
more formidable, 
perhaps more sup- 
ple, somewhat heav- 
ier, and he hit parlous hard with it. 

The St. Andrews’ green was beginning 
to widen out a little in his day. His bold 
methods justified themselves, as used by 
him. Some of his followers they brought 
to perdition. Young Tommy died in his 
zenith, and this means that his influence 
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held its power 1 than it would have 
done had.his tees bosei seen to wane or be 
menaced by the power of a rising rival. 

Between the day of young Tommy and 
the day of the late Mr. F. G. Tait, no other 
influence at St. Andrews was so great as 
young Tommy’s memory ; and in most of 
that interval St. Andrews was setting 
the tune to all the golfing world. 

The first man to do mighty things with 
clubs markedly different from those used 
by .young Tommy was Harry Vardon. 
Marry Vardon won his first championship 
with clubs a good deal lighter and a good 
deal shorter than the commonly—though 
tacitly—recognized standard. 

The modern golfer was as pious in imi- 
tation as the golfer of the Morris period. 
At once the world began with one accord 
to lighten and shorten its clubs, nor did it 
seem to shorten its drives in doing so. ~ 

For a long while Andrew Kirkaldy, the 
sort of sturdy person who holds to his own 
opinion, denied that Vardon’s reputation 
was fully earned, but about that time he 
uttered the remarkable dictum that “the 
lighter the club the longer the drive.” 

Such a statement as that has at least the 
merit of bringing the question into a form 
in which it can be criticized. It puts the 
issues plainly. Now, as it is stated, it is 
not too much to say of this axiom that it 
is stark nonsense and the precise opposite 
to the truth. To the meanest capacity it 
is apparent, even if he cannot put the ob- 
vious fact into a form that explains it, 
that,:other things being equal, the heavier 
the club the longer will be the drive. That 
is truth. But it is also truth that other 
things are not always equal. 

Presuming (a big presumption, per- 
haps), that your club head is going in the 
right direction when it meets the ball, the 
strength of the blow that it deals the ball 
is determined by the momentum of the 
striking body —that is to say, by the 
weight multiplied by the velocity. 

To get the greatest possible momentum 
is the problem. If the weight of the club 
be increased to that of an iron crowbar 
the velocity with which the ordinary hu- 
man hands can move it is so reduced that 
the result of multiplying the great weight 
by the tiny pace comes out at much less 
than the result of the multiplication of the 
pace and weight of a normal club, and 
similarly the momentum that human 
hands can give a walking cane is nothing 


like what they can give the normal club, 
because, although the pace is so great at 
which it can be moved, the weight, by 
which the pace has to be multiplied, is 
quite inconsiderable. 

So it is pretty clear that virtue lies in an 
Aristotelian mean ; the best results will be 
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gained from the club with which a man 
can get the greatest momentum ; it must 
not sacrifice so much to weight that he 
can get no pace into it, nor so much to 
pace as to have no weight. 

The clubs with which Vardon won the 
championship were light, they were short, 
but they had a good deal of spring. The 
effect of this was that many copied them, 
in the hope of imitating his results, to 
what end they only know. Mr. Tait, 
great.player that he was, held out against 
the fashion; his clubs were always long 
and heavy, and he used them with singu- 
lar control, as it seemed, always appear- 
ing to play well within himself, as we say, 
and to have a fund of force in reserve. 

Our latest English champion is Tay- 
lor; and Taylor won his last champion- 
ship in extraordinary scores, with cer- 
tainly the most marvelous weapons with 
which man has brought miracles to pass 
since the days when Samson wielded the 





1, Straight-Faced Driver ; 2, Bulger Driver ; 3, Fork-Spliced 
Driver; 4, Socket Driver; 5, Single-Piece Driver ; 6, Vardon 
Driver. Nos. 1, 2 and 6 are Scared Clubs. 
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1, Centra-ject Mashie; 2, Taylor Mashie ; 3, Ordinary Ap- 


proaching Mashie ; 4, Concave Mashie. 


1, Brassy Niblick, End View; 2, Brassy Niblick, Side View. 


donkey’s jawbone. They 
are short, shorter, than 
Vardon’s, they are light, 
lighter than Vardon’s, and 
their shafts are as stiff as 
pokers. How it is possi- 
ble for man to get the 
length of ball that Taylor 
drives with them must 
ever remain. a mystery. 
Taylor himself asserts 
that if there be any spring 
in the shaft of the club it 
is impossible to use the 
wrists properly in the 
stroke, impossible to time 


the use of the wrists properly. 
Vardon, since winning his first cham- 
pionship, has rather increased the weight 
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1, Brassy ; 2, Modern Spoon. 


1, Cleek; 2, Jigger or Lofting Cleek; 3, Vardon Mid-Iron 
4, Ordinary Mid-Iron ; 5, Park Goose-Neck Putter. 
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4 
1, Bulger Driver; 2, Straight-Faced Driver; 3, Ordinary 
Putting Cleek ; Deep-Faced Putter. 
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t, Modern Spoon; 2, Brassy Niblick; 3, Bulger Driver. 


of his clubs, so that his 
length of drive puzzles us 


- less than it used to do; 


but Taylor’s clubs, light, 
short .and perfectly stiff, 
feel as if they might do 
for putters, but as drivers 
are impossible. His lat- 
est championship: play is 
too recent for us to see 
the effect of those weap- 
ons on the general style of 
driving clubs, but there 
it little doubt that not a 
few will copy them. 

For a man of Taylor’s 


sturdy build, strength of wrist and short- 


ness of swing, it is likely enough that 
they may be the ideal things; but the or- 
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dinary mortal will probably want a club 
that will do more of the work by itself. 
Taylor’s ball has not quite the length of 
carry of Vardon’s, but it has a better run, 
and when they play together the two are 
seldom far apart after the tee-shot. 

For the rest the new and rising school 
does not seem to have any very novel ideas 
about its clubs. Mr. Hilton, the British 
amateur champion, plays with clubs of 
quite the ordinary measure. Mr. Maxwell, 
the young player who perhaps has shown 
finést form of the new school, plays with 
a driver that seems but a small thing in 
the hands of a man of his physique, and 
Mr. Bramston, a very long hitter, uses a 
very modest and short club. 

On the whole, the weaver’s beam is not 
in vogue, and when people begin to know 
more widely the little clubs with which 
Taylor plays so well, the normal size and 
weight of the club probably will be fur- 
ther reduced. That, however, is matter of 
prophecy—a hazardous departure from 
the safe and narrow course of fact. 

Taylor’s great strength is in his ap- 
proach play. His methods he has ex- 
plained in full detail in “The Book of 
Golf and Golfers.” Copies of his own 
mashie have had a large sale. 

Park, who is undoubtedly a very fine 
putter, has adopted a style of iron putter 
with a neck so bent that the blade lies be- 
hind the line of the shaft. The merit of 
this is that the weight lies in front of the 
blade, and thus helps the blade to go 


J. H. Taylor, Putting. 
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Mr. R. Maxwell Driving. 


straight through, when the ball is struck 
—an obvious merit. 

The merit of Taylor’s mashie is not as 
particular as this, the club being merely a 
very well balanced, ordinary mashie with 
a sufficiently large blade and sufficient 
but not excessive loft. Both these points 
are important in a mashie. Sufficient loft 
is necessary in order to get loft and a 
fairly dead pitch on the ball, but excessive 
loft, though once in a while it may pitch 
the ball marvelously dead, calls for great 
accuracy in striking the ball exactly on the 
right spot of the blade; and further, it is 
not possible to get the length of shot, that 
is sometimes useful, from a club greatly 
lofted. 

For a like reason it is well to have suffi- 
cient breadth of blade. If the blade be 
too small and niblick-like the difficulty of 
accurate hitting is increased. Sayers, the 
noted North Berwick professional, put 
this pointedly and well when he said: 
“You do not need to be so careful with 
them”—with the big bladed as with the 
small bladed mashie, he meant; there is 
not the same chance of that hitting of the 
ball on the socket which the Fairlie clubs 
were specially devised to obviate. 

The golfer is not a very rational ani- 
mal. If he would only consider that his 
aim should be to find out the weapons that- 
will make the game most easy for him he 
would modify them a good deal ; but very 
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few have the 
grasp of first 
principles that 
is required to 
make them face 
the problems of 
the game in this 
fashion. 
Our good 
friend to whom 
sO many a 
weary legend 
attaches, Allan 
Robertson, was 


From “The Book of GolfandGolfers*” 
by Courtesy of Longmans, Green & Co. 


Set of Old Clubs. 


a great exponent of the 
“baffy” spoon—that is to 
say, a short-shafted wood- 
en ‘club, with a face much 
laid back. It performed 
the functions that the 
modern gets out of his 
cleek or his driving iron, 
throwing the ball high and 
letting it fall pretty dead. 
It could be’ played with a 
full or a half swing. 

Just now I find a great 
many, especially of the 
English players, using 
what is practically the 


The weak point about these wooden 
substitutes for the more generally recog- 
nized irons, is that they fail when the lie 
is bad. They do not help in green, Aa 
ball out of evil places, as the iron blade 
will cut it out. 

On the other hand, there is this to say, 
that they are not nearly as severe on the 
good turf of the links, taking one stroke 
with another. The iron, cutting out a 
solid big divot, does now and again less 
harm than the wooden club which just 
scruffs away the top of the turf, for the 
simple reason that if the solid turf. be re- 

placed there is a. fair 
chance of its growing 
again, unless the soil be 
very dry indeed, whereas 
there is nothing to replace 
at all after the scruffy 
stroke with the wooden 
spoon. 

Taking the rough with 
the smooth, there is no 
doubt that the wood is less 
severe on the turf than is 
the iron. 

I have referred to the 


same club, under the name 
ofa Toby. Probably they 
Tegard it as a new inven- 


From “The Book of Golf sna Golfers,” 
by Courtesy of Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tion. It does not require 
the skill or the force to play the Toby well 
that- is required for the accurate and 
strong play with-the cleek and iron. They 
a-ak pn sro hac for women at 
Women seldom have the stréngth re- 
quired for really first-class iron play. On 
the whole, ofie is rather disposed to’ com- 
mend the use of the Toby or the baffy 
spoon to the large class that find. diffi- 
culty in playing ‘the irons arid driving 
mashies, but ‘it has the highest sanction, 
Mr. Hilton, the amatétir champion, affect- 
ing half-shots with the brassy. 


bent-necked putter. 


Lately I have seen 
a putter that seems 
a very good one— 
one that might best 
be described as a 
wooden putter 
made of alumi- 
nium. Themeaning 
of this is, of course, 
that the head is 
made in the shape 
of the head of a 
wooden putter, but 


I 2 3 4 

1, Ordinary Driver : 2, Var- 
don Driver 3. Taylor 
Mashie 4, Ordinary, Mashie. 





Modern Golf Clubs and Modern Methods 


Mr. John Ball, Jr., at Rushes Hole. 


that the material used for it is alumi- 
nium. 

It has not been hidden from the insight 
of the observant golfer that the wooden 
putter is a better tool for running the 
ball up over rough ground, and for play- 
ing the longer approach putts, than the 
iron putter. The latter seems to keep the 
ball running closer to the ground, so that 
it is more liable to kicks and unkindly 
treatment from inequalities of the ground. 
The iron putter appears to better advan- 
tage for the short putts on the smooth 
greens. Moreover, the wooden putter has 
this disadvantage, that with the weight 
massed as it is more or less at one 
spot behind the point of impact, the differ- 
ence of the run given to the ball by hitting 
it on this exactly right point of impact 
from the run given by a stroke deviating 
from the correct point of impact ever so 
little is very great, far greater than in the 
case of the iron putter, which is homoge- 
neous all over its head: a quality of great 
moment. 

The same is the case with the alu- 
minium-headed putter, which has no lead 
in it, with no massing of the weight at 
any one point. It is homogeneous. And 
while it keeps this merit of the ordi- 
nary metal-headed putter, it has also 
the merit of its wooden model, in that 
it sends the ball running over rough 


gtound with the samé freedom as the 
wood itself. 
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Of new inventions likely to become 
popular in the immediate future, this alu- 
minium-headed putter takes the first 
prize, according to the humble judgment 
of the present scribe. 

India-rubber grips to clubs are fairly 
popular ; but they do not serve you well in 
wet weather, becoming as slippery as eels. 
Aluminium cases, with rubber or wood 
filling and facing, for driving clubs, are 
adopted by a few, but any deviation from 
the exactly right point of impact has 
more effect on the ball when they are used 
than with the ordinary clubs. The black 
vulcanized fiber, sometimes used instead 
of horn, is certainly an improvement on 
that brittle substance, and a couple -of 
screws, to fasten it, better than the wood- 
en pegs. Therewith we have fairly ex- 
hausted this brief account of many inven- 
tions. 

For the photographs of the late Mr. F. 
G. Tait and of Mr. John Ball, Jr., I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. Walter 
Stone. For those of Mr. Maxwell and 
Harry Vardon, to Mr. W. H. Fowler. 


Vardon Making Iron Shot for a 140-Yard Hole. 





BREEDING THOROUGHBRED PONIES 


By Theodore Cuyler Patterson 


HAT there is a large field for the 
breeding of ponies of the abler 
kinds, there can be no doubt. 

The developments in the South Afri- 
can war, as well as in the Philippines 
and in China, conclusively show that the 
small horse has become a most important 
factor in modern war for the use of light 
cavalry and mounted infantry, the sort 
of animal required being a stout, active, 
well-bred cob from 14 to 14.3 hands in 
height. 

Both the English and German govern- 
ments are seeking such animals in large 
numbers, and they will readily buy all 
that can be furnished ; and no less an au- 
thority than Sir Walter Gilbey—one of 
the best known of English breeders—has 
lately published a well-considered book, 
entitled “Small Horses inWarfare,” which 
emphasizes the position and points out 
the path in breeding which, it is thought, 
will lead to the best results. 

Sir Walter Gilbey’s conclusions are 
that: 

“The peculiar suitability of horses from 14 to 
14.3 hands for mounted infantry and light cav- 
alry is acknowledged, and these will in future 
form a larger part of our Army. It behooves 
us to turn to breeding and what is required is 
an animal between 14 and 14.3 hands, stout and 
able to carry weight for long distances at fair 
speed, strong of constitution and the more 
tractable the better. To get small horses en- 
dowed with these qualifications we must look 
to the breeds which possess them in marked 
degree—the ponies of the Welsh hills, New 
Forest and West of Ireland (Connemara), 
ranging from 12.2 to 14 hands; compact, sturdy, 
untiring, they can carry weight out of all ra- 
tio to their size. Keeping in mind that an ani- 
mal of the polo pony stamp—a hunter in minia- 
ture—is réquired, what sire is more likely to 
get the desired pony than the Arab? We might 
use a small thoroughbred, but having regard 
to the rarity with which we find good bone and 
sound constitution in the thoroughbred, and 
also having regard to the inherent soundness 
and stoutness of the Eastern horse, we shall 
probably obtain more satisfactory young stock 
if we use the Arab sire. Blood gives the supe- 
rior speed and courage required in the polo 


pony, and let us not forget that Arabs were 
the sires from which all our modern race horses 
are descended. By going back to the original 
strain we shall obtain all the useful qualities 
which our thoroughbreds possess without their 
undesired characteristics; in a word, we shall 
obtain a natural, not an artificial horse. By 
using the Arab we may expect to obtain the 
qualities which our race horses boasted a cen- 
tury ago. By crossing the Arab on our pony 
mares we shall obtain the increased size and 
speed required while it will preserve the valu- 
able qualities of the dams.” 

Nor is this military need for the small 
horse its only use, since it is alike avail- 
able on the polo field and in the park and 
even for hunting and racing also. The 
question, then, is how can this desirable 
animal best be bred here in America, and 
to what blood sources shall we turn to 
evolve and confirm the breed in a fixed 
type—that is, a pure type which will with 
certainty reproduce itself and so fairly be 
entitled to be known as thoroughbred? 

Apart from the effort to produce the 
Shetland, which will not be here consid- 
ered, but little has been done in pony 
breeding in America. Outside of Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado and possibly 
Montana and Wyoming, no plan has been 
pursued with the purpose to produce 
ponies, as such; and it is very doubtful if 
breeders in those sections have had any 
object other than to get what they sup- 
pose can be profitably sold, without re- 
gard to the evolution of any type or the 
use to which the product may be put. 

The cross of the deficient thorough- 
bred upon the broncho is hybrid breeding, 
which is not to be commended, for when, 
to the wild, vicious nature of the broncho. 
the hot blood of the race horse be super- 
added the result is but to intensify the 
bad qualities of both, while you conserve 
the good points of neither. The broncho, 
like his old-time associate, the Indian of 
the plains, may be good after he is dead; 
he has served his turn as a makeshift in 
polo, but as our players improve at the 
game, they look for better mounts and 


so they have tried the thoroughbred arti- 


ficially stunted in the rarely successful e!- 
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fort to bring him within the standard stream flows and upon which the more 
sizes i lasting structure can be built. There are 
The broncho with some thoroughbred _ no short-cuts in good breeding and blind 
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descent—and all steeped in Arab blood, given in public exhibitions here to pony 
the fountain source whence the pure breeding and, although our horse shows 
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Mavourneen, 


Connemara Mare. 


were chartered with the object and for the 
expressed purpose of specially encourag- 
ing breeding, it has each year been made 
more and more plain that these functions 
are less helpful to the honest breeder and 
exhibitor than they are to the dealer, or 
mere horse speculator, who shows his flash 
animals in the hope of catching a buyer. 
Fault has been also found with the decis- 
ions rendered, particularly in breeding 
classes, by those who act as judges, yet 
it may be that these unlucky persons have 
tried to do their best ; but of some of these, 
it may be said as was written of the man 
who painted the portrait of “Dorothy Q” 
—that he was “one whose best was not 
over well.” . 

That reform is needed in our horse 
shows few will doubt; the fake exhibitor 
and incompetent judge should be rele- 
gated to a show of their own, and fair 
play for all should be made the cardinal 
feature, in practice as it is in theory, at 
every exhibition, whereat only those of 
admitted competence and _ character 
should be suffered to act as judges, and 
they should be held accountable alike to 
the exhibitor and the management at 
every show. Prize lists should be more 
carefully edited and breeding classes 
more intelligently worded, and _ the 
stringent rules as to disqualifying “all 


horses doctored or in any way un- 


fairly prepared”—always printed in the 
prize list—should be enforced; and yet 
that the cruel practice of “cording” and 


other means used by artistic knavery 
to force action, are prevalent at horse 
shows, is apparent to all, excepting the 
judges, who have in this regard one of 
the chiefest attributes of justice—blind- 
ness. 

The present system of veterinary ex- 
amination in the ring should be changed 
and such examination should be complet- 
ed before the exhibits come before the 
judges. Classes for brood mares “certi- 
fied in foal” should be abolished, as af- 
fording too large an opportunity for mis- 
representation, if not for actual fraud, 
and classes for brood mares “with foal 
at foot,” substituted, so that only produc- 
ing mares can be exhibited, and stallions, 
in breeding classes, should in general be 
shown only “with their get” to enable in- 
telligent judgment as to the worth of the 
sire as such, to be reached. 

These and possibly other rules should 
be formulated and enforced if horse show 
directorates intend to encourage breed- 
ing. No doubt those who unselfishly de- 
vote so much of their time to the manage- 
ment of our shows wish to procure only 
the best results for the exhibitors and the 
public whose generous patronage sup- 
ports such exhibitions; and so it may be 
that the suggestion of an existing mis- 
chief will bring about the speedy applica- 
tion of the appropriate remedy. 

In Great Britain, the breeding of the 


Ben Asrek, 
Lord Arthur Cecil’s Arab Stallion. 
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abler kinds of ponies has, especially since 
1893, been prosecuted with the view of 
producing a definite general type. Before 
then in Wales and in the New Forest 
-onies ran wild in herds, as indeed they 
do yet, their propagation being for the 
most part left to natural selection. 

In 1893, in view of the largely in- 
creased interest in ponies, a number of 
gentlemen, including the Earl of Har- 
rington, Lord Arthur Cecil, Captain Mo- 
ray Brown, the Rev. F. F. Vidal, Mr. 
John Hill and others, formed a society 
“for the improvement and encourage- 
ment of the breeding of high class Rid- 
ing Ponies,” founded a stud book for 
the registration of pedigrees, called it 
“The Polo Pony Stud Book” and pre- 
scribed that “the limit for the height of 
f oundation 
mares and 
stallions 
shall be 14.2 
hands,” the 
object of the 
Society being 
“to promote 
the riding 
pony” in 
general, and 
not only the 
pony usable 
in polo, it be- 
being recog- 
nized and ac- 
cepted that a 
saddle pony 
must always 
be of the 
highest type. y 
This stud book is not for British bred 
ponies only; ponies bred in America are 
admitted to full registry when, upon. due 
inspection, they. are found to be of the 
right stamp. - Great advances have since 
been made, of course, but no exact gen- 
eral plan has.as yet been formulated, each 
breeder being left to follow out his own 
theories, with the result that up to this 
time it cannot be said that the type has be- 
come fixed, although in general the sev- 
eral breeders are working out the prob- 
lem, if not in the same way, at least upon 
parallel lines—as it were—so that at no 
distant day the paths now severally tra- 
versed by the different breeders, having 
in reality a common object, will converge 
and meet in a central point, when it will 


. Maritje, Welsh Pony Brood Mare, with Asil, foal by Kasim. 
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no doubt be found that each has fairly 
contributed his just quota and so been in- 
strumental in promoting the common 
cause. Something, however, remains to 
be done by each of these separate co- 
workers before this common ground shall 
be safely reached by all, after which the 
path will be plain and the going easy. 

The good work of some of the English 
breeders deserves special notice. Promi- 
nent among these are the Lotds Arthur 
and Lionel Cecil, who have their stud at 
Orchardmains, Kent (close by that most 
charming of old English rect gp 
Knowle), where is a collection of New 
Forest and other pony mares, which have 
been interbred with Aisha and thorough- 
breds with most encouraging results, the 
object of these careful breedings being 
to conserve 
the excel- 
lence of the 
native breeds 
and at the 
same time to 
refine and re- 
invigorate 
them with 
Arab blood 
so as to pro- 
duce a pony 
of thorough- 
bred type 
which will 
either run or 
trot accord- 
ing as it may 
be devel- 
oped, or, as 

Lord Arthur 
Cecil himself expressed his thought on 
the subject in writing of co-operation 
in breeding between England and Amer- 
ica: 

“The present racing machine of the turf (the 
thoroughbred) was produced from our native 
breeds and the Arab, and judicious mating 
ought to build up these breeds to a position 
from which we can obtain riding ponies of the 
very highest description. I want to graft back 
again on to the native ponies, whether Welsh, 
Exmoor, Dartmoor or New Forest, the quali- 
ties which have been greatly lost by the indis- 
criminate use of the so-called hackney. You 
in America have a very fine field for these oper- 
ations, and I sincerely wish some means could 
be found whereby we could co-operate on both 
sides of the water.” 
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The Welsh and New Forest ponies are 
famous for their surprising agility, and 
their power to gallop and turn quickly un- 
der weight makes them particularly val- 
uable for foundation purposes in breeding 
ponies destined to be used on the polo 
' field, or in warfare and indeed every sad- 
die use. The Orchardmains stud has the 
Arab, Ben Asrek, a pony of substance and 
fine temper, while the small thoroughbred, 
Lord of the Lea, is a very well bred horse, 
so that as the result of such breedings a 
pony thoroughbred will be evolved which 
will be finer, faster and abler than its fe- 
male antecedents, but which will never- 
theless be controlled in pony blood. 

At Tabley, in Cheshire, Mr. G. Norris 
Midwood, maintains his pony stud. Here 
are the Arab horses, The Bey, Hur- 
lingham and Shy Boy (sons of Sir Wal- 
ter Gilbey’s Rosewater) and also a son 
of Saraband. The Bey is perhaps the 
better fitted to get the kind of pony most 
needed, but the fine quality of Shy Boy 
will always commend him even to the 
most critical as a pony of symmetry and 
high finish. Certain it is*that the work 
now being done at Tabley will bear fruit 
and that to this breeder will be given the 
credit of having contributed most sub- 
stantial aid in forwarding the common 
cause, and in promoting the object of 
pony breeding—the evolution of the thor- 
oughbred pony. 

At Creeting Rectory in Suffolk, the 
Rev. F. F. Vidal, one of the best informed 
of Arab breeders, has been interbreeding 
Arabs with Exmoor mares for many 
years. Mr. Vidal, himself one of the 
founders of the Pola Pony Society, has 
done the best of work, not only in breed- 
ing, but in helping breeding interests. He 
inclines rather to the Exmoor than to 
some others, although he considers both 
the Connemara and Welsh breeds as 
among the very best for foundation use. 
Mr. Vidal in commending the Irish pony 
mares for breeding purposes, writes: 

“The Connemara is the perfection of a pony, 
the reason being that it is all blood. Largely 
infused with Eastern blood (like the Welsh 
and the Exmoor) by Barb stallions and mares 
from the ships of the Spanish Armada, it was 
again reinfused with Arab blood in the early 
part of this century. But hackneys were sent 
into the district with deplorable. results. No 
doubt there are still Connemaras untainted, but 
they are snapped up for polo at once. No man 


who cares for a pony for saddle purposes, polo 
or otherwise, will ever look at an animal with 
hackney blood in his veins—it destroys all pace 
at the gallop and makes the canter lumbering 
and heavy. What we have to do as breeders 
is to secure the finest shoulders with great 
freedom and reaching power. A polo pony 
should be built on the lines of the miniatur: 
hunter, and yet be of more assured blood. He 
has to carry weight and stick to his work with- 
out flagging throughout the game, and he must 
carry his weight at the pace of a race horse for 
three hundred yards, jumping into his stride 
at once, and yet be so handy that he can be 
pulled up in twice his length and turn and be 
off without a moment’s pause. These qualities 
are not to be had in any but clean bred animal:. 
A hackney would be left ignominiously behind.” 

Pure Arabs, however, are scarce and 
cannot readily be found in England, es- 
pecially since Mr. Vidal’s and Miss Dil- 
lon’s Arabs were scattered, excepting ai 
Crabbet Park in Sussex, where Mr. W. 
Scawen Blunt’s Arab stud is still main- 
tained and where excellent specimens of 


the breed, some of which were brought. 


from the East by Mr. Blunt and Lady 
Anne Blunt while others were bred at 
Crabbet, can be seen. 

It may be in this connection mentioned 
that in America much attention has for 
years been given to the breeding of pure 
Arabs by Mr. Randolph .Huntington, of 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., whose scientific work 
in intensifying his breedings is most in- 
teresting and whose successful efforts to 
preserve the Arab and Clay bloods in 
purity deserves the recognition at home 
which it, has received in England and on 
the Continent. Mr. Huntington’s object, 
however, being to breed only horses and 
not ponies, a consideration of his work 
has no place in this paper. Yet there are 
ponies, such as are now the object of the 
English breeders, bred in America, and 
it may be remarked in passing, that the 
experiment—begun at Erdenheim Farm, 
near Philadelphia — of interbreeding 
Welsh, Connemara and Russian pony 
mares with thotoughbred and Arab blood 
(under the skilful guidance of the vet- 
eran manager, John McCloskey) has been 
successful, and that the young stock, of 
which some are now nearly four years 
old, abundantly prove the correctness of 
the lines there pursued in breeding for 
foundation purposes and for type. These 
ponies have been accepted by the English 
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authorities as being of the proper stamp 
and they have therefore been admitted to 
registry in The Polo Pony Stud Book. 

Small horses of probably almost pure 
Arab blood; ranging from 13.3 to 14.3 
hands, exist in At tocae a ie Range on 
the borders of Hungary; they are known 
as the Hutzulen pti yon breed, me 
they have power, s and very hig’ 
quality. Captain W. A. Kerr, V. C., an 
English officer of many years’ service 
(author of “The Stable Key,” the latest 
authority on matters equine and a book 
which should be in every horse owner’s 
hands) writes of these small horses: 

“The Hutzulen or Hutcul mares are good 
foundation stock. These mountaineer Easterns 
have been on the wild mountains for ages; they 
came from the East and are full of Arab blood, 
showing their origin in every point. They are 
active, untiring, and for their size can carry 
enormous weights. The Hutcul is the beau 
ideal and my selected pattern for mounted in- 
fantry use. Of late years the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government has done much to preserve 
the breed. The winner in the famous and 
abominably cruel race from Vienna to Berlin 
was from one of these mares.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
every animal claimed to be an Arab, either 
in England or America, is really such, 
for both Assyrian and Gulf horses have 
found their way into both countries, from 
time to time, under the name of Arabs, 
and that such can be of use in breeding 
for military or other purposes is very 
doubtful, because of the uncertain blood 
in such sires, but the pure Arabs which 
have been brought to this country have 
proved their worth by their get and will 
have as enduring an influence upon Amer- 
ican breeding as the Darley and Godol- 
phin Arabians had in England, whence 
we derived horses of the richest Eastern 
ancestry in Diomed, Glencoe and Lea- 
mington. 

While the English breeders have not 
as yet produced a fixed type of thorough- 
bred pony and are still feeling their way, 
the several paths which they are thread- 
ing are syrely converging to the common 
center in the thought that the best results 
will be obtained by the use of Arab and 
thoroughbred blood in the sires with pure 
pony blood in Welsh, Connemara, Ex- 
moor or New Forest dams, because in 
these miniature horses the best individual 
traits are united and because in them 
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types have been fixed by natural selection 
and survival of the fittest through gen 
erations of progressive growth. et 
there are those among the English breed- 
ers who suggest that mares of half-thor- 
oughbred blood should be used in the 
foundation cross, thus ignoring the pony 
breeds, but they forget that, to create and 
fix a pony type, pony blood must always 
predominate, and that wholly relying up- 
on the thoroughbred cross will surely 
cause a too great increase in size. Nor is 
the matter helped by the use of under- 
sized thoroughbreds whose stature has 
been accidentally or artificially reduced. 

Some degree of racing blood is certain- 
ly useful, although the quantity has not 
been determined, but it is certain also 
that artificial or accidental undersize is 
no safe criterion. The thoroughbred, af- 
ter two centuries of careful selection in 
breeding and stimulating, is confirmed in 
size and cannot be relied on to get ponies, | 
while the pure Arab rarely exceeds 14.2 
hands. Hence the best informed modern 
breeders consider the desideratum to be 
always Arab blood combined with a pure 
pony inheritance in the dams with a dash 
of stout racing blood to season the ingre- 
dients. 

The stunted thoroughbred is moreover 
open to the objection that he is generally 
short of bone and almost always short of 


Cupid, 
Pure Welsh Pony. 
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temper, while the Arab is of the kindliest 
disposition, so that it would seem that by 
fusing the Arab and thoroughbred with 
the purest pony blood we shall solve the 
problem, and then by judicious and care- 
ful inbreeding—not carried too far, hav- 
ing recourse only to such individuals as 
are of pure type and free from hereditary 
taint, and above all shunning the use of 
unsound or devitalized animals—to fix 
the type until it shall become sui generis, 
and so be able to reproduce with certainty. 

This done, the end is not far to see, for 
in the compass of but a few years the 


WHERE THE 


Trail Forks 


Anglo-Arab and the Americo-Arab, the 
Welsh and the Irish, with other pure 
pony breeds, will be so welded together 
that the type shall be surely fixed in the 
thoroughbred Anglo-American pony. 
If, therefore, this new breed be built 
*up, founded on the rock of pure pony 
blood, cemented by the race horse, and 
overtopped by the prepotent Arab, we 
will give to America and to the world, a 
small horse for the army, for home usc 
and for export, which will place Ameri- 
can breedings in the front rank and be of 
lasting benefit to our country. 
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A ROMANCE OF CAPE NOME 
By Jack London 


“Must I, then, must I, then, leave this town— 
And yau, my love, stay here?”—Schwabian Folk-song. 


HE singer, clean-faced and cheery- 
eyed, bent over and added water to 

a pot of simmering beans, and then, 

rising, a stick of firewood in hand, drove 
back the circling dogs from the grub-box 
and cooking-gear. He was blue of eye, 
and his long hair was golden, and it was a 
pleasure to look upon his lusty freshness. 
A new moon was thrusting a dim horn 
above the white line of close-packed 
snow-capped pines which ringed the 
camp and segregated it from all the 
world. Overhead, so clear it was and 
cold, the stars danced with quick, pulsat- 
ing movements. To the southeast an 
evanescent greenish glow heralded the 
opening revels of the aurora borealis. 
Two men, in the immediate foreground, 
lay upon the bearskin which was their 
bed. Between the skin and naked snow 
was a six-inch layer of pine boughs. The 
blankets were rolled back. For shelter, 
there was a fly at their backs—a sheet of 
canvas stretched between two trees and 
angling at forty-five degrees. This caught 
the radiating heat from the fire and flung 
it down upon the skin. Another man sat 
on a sled, drawn close to the blaze, mend- 
ing moccasins. To the right, a heap of 
frozen gravel and a rude windlass de- 
noted where they toiled each day in dis- 


mal groping for the pay-streak. To the 
left, four pairs of snowshoes stood erect, 
showing the mode of travel which ob- 
tained when the stamped snow of the 
camp was left behind. 

That Schwabian folk-song sounded 
strangely pathetic under the cold north- 
ern stars, and did not do the men good 
who lounged about the fire after the toil 
of the day. It put a dull ache into their 
hearts, and a yearning which was akin to 
belly-hunger, and sent their souls quest- 
ing southward across the divides to the 
sun-lands. 

“For the love of God, Sigmund, shut 
up!” expostulated one of the men. His 
hands were clenched painfully, but he hid 
them from sight in the folds of the bear- 
skin upon which he lay. 

“And what for, Dave Welse?” Sig- 
mund demanded. ‘Why shall I not sing 
when the heart is glad?” 

“Because you’ve got no call to, that’s 
why. Look about you, man, and think of 
the grub we’ve been defiling our bodies 
with for the last twelve-month, and the 
way we’ve lived and worked like beasts !” 

Thus abjured, Sigmund, the Golden- 
Haired, surveyed it all, and the frost- 
rimmed wolf-dogs and the vapor breaths 
of the men. “And why shall not the heart 
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be glad?” he laughed. “It is good; it is 
all As for the grub—.” He 
doubled up his arm and caressed the 
swelling biceps. “And if we have lived 
aud worked like beasts, have we not been 
paid like kings? Twenty dollars to the 
pan the streak is running, and we know it 
to be eight feet thick. It is another Klon- 
dike—and we know it—Jim Hawes there, 
by your elbow, knows it and complains 
not. And there’s Hitchcock! He sews 
moccasins like an old woman, and waits 
against the time. Only you can’t wait 
and work until the wash-up in the spring. 
Then we shall all be rich, rich as kings, 
only you cannot wait. You want to go 
back to the States. So do I, and I was 
born there, but I can wait, when each day 
the gold in the pan shows up yellow as 
butter in the churning. But you want 
your good time, and, like a child, you cry 
for itnow. Bah! Why shall I not sing: 
“In a year, in a year, when the grapes are 
ripe, 
I shall stay no more away. 
Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day. 
In a year, in a year, when my time is past, 
Then I'll live in your love for aye. 
Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day.” 


The dogs, bristling and growling, drew 
in closer to the firelight. There was a 
monotonous crunch-crunch of webbed 
shoes, and between each crunch the drag- 
ging forward of the heel of the shoe like 
the sound of sifting sugar. Sigmund 
broke off from his song to hurl oaths and 
firewood at the animals.. Then the light 
was parted by a fur-clad figure, and an 
Indian girl slipped out of the webs, threw 
back the hood of her squirrel skin parka, 
and stood in their midst. Sigmund and 
the men on the bearskin greeted her as 
“Sipsu,” with the customary “Hello,” but 
Hitchcock made room on the sled that 
she might sit beside him. 

“And how goes it, Sipsu?” he asked, 
talking, after her fashion, in broken Eng- 
lish and bastard Chinook. “Is the hunger 
still mighty in the camp? and his the 
witch doctor yet found the cause where- 
fore game is scarce and no moose in the 
land ?” 

“Yes; even so. There is little game, 
and we prepare to eat the dogs. Also has 
the witch doctor found the cause of all 
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this evil, and to-morrow will he make 
sacrifice and cleanse the camp.” 

“And what does the sacrifice chance to 
be ?— a new-born babe or some poor devil 
of a squaw, old and shaky, who is a care 
to the tribe and better out of the way?” 

“It chanced not that wise; for the need 
was great, and he chose none other than 
- chief’s daughter; none other than I, 

ipsu.” 

“Hell!” The word rose slowly to 
Hitchcock’s lips, and brimmed over full 
and deep, in a way which bespoke min- 
gled wonder and consideration. 

“Wherefore we stand by a forking of the 
trail, you and I,” she went on calmly, “and 
I have come that we may look once more 
upon each other, and once more only.” 

She was born of primitive stock, and 
primitive had been her traditions and her 
days; so she regarded life stoically, and 
human sacrifice as part of: the natural 
order. The powers which ruled the day- 
light and the dark, the flood and the frost, 
the bursting of the bud and the withering 
of the leaf; were angry and in need of pro- 
pitiation. This they exacted in many 


ways—death in the bad water, through 
the treacherous ice-crust, by the grip of 
the grizzly, or a wasting sickness which 


fell upon a man in his own lodge till he 
coughed and the life of his lungs went out 
through his mouth and nostrils. Like- 
wise did the powers receive sacrifice. It 
was all one. And the witch doctor was 
versed in the thoughts of the powers and 
chose unerringly. It was very natural. 
Death came by many ways, yet was it all 
one after all—a manifestation of the all- 
powerful and inscrutable. 

But Hitchcock came of a later. world 
breed. His traditions were less concrete 
and without reverence, and he said, “Not 
so, Sipsu. You are young, and yet in the 
full joy of life. The witch doctor is a 
fool, and his choice is evil. This thing 
shall not be.” 

She smiled and answered, “Life is not 
kind, and for many reasons. First, it 
made of us twain, the one white and the 
other red, which is bad. Then it crossed 
our trails, and now it parts them again; 
and we can do nothing. Once before, 
when the gods were angry, did your 
brothers come to the camp. They were 
three, big men, and white, and they said 
the thing shall_not b>. But they died, 
quickly, and the thing was.” 
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Hitchcock nodded that he heard, half- 
turned, and lifted his voice. “Look here, 
you fellows! There’s a lot of tomfoolery 
going on over to the camp, and they’re 
getting ready to murder Sipsu. What 
d’ye say “¢3 

Welse looked at Hawes, and Hawes 
looked back, but neither spoke. Sigmund 
dropped his head, and petted the shep- 
herd dog between his knees. He had 
brought Shep in with him from the Out- 
side, and thought a great deal of the ani- 
mal. In fact, a certain girl, who was much 
in his thoughts, and whose picture in the 
little locket on his breast often inspired 
him to sing, had given him the dog 
and her blessing when they kissed good- 
bye and he. started on his Northland 
quest. 

“What d’ye say?” Hitchcock repeated. 

“Mebbe it’s not so serious,” Hawes 
answered with deliberation. “Most like- 
ly it’s only a girl’s story.” 

“That isn’t the point!’ Hitchcock felt 
a hot flush of anger sweep over him at 
their evident reluctance. “The question 
is, if it is so, are we going to stand it? 
What are we going to do?” 

“T don’t see any call to interfere,” spoke 


up Welse. “If it is so, it is so, and that’s 


all there is about it. It’s a way these 
people have of doing. It’s their religion, 
and it’s no concern of ours. Our concern 
is to get the dust and then get out of this 
God-forsaken land. ’Tisn’t fit for naught 
else but beasts, and what are these black 
devils but beasts? Besides, it’d be damn 
poor policy.” 

“That’s what I say,” chimed in Hawes. 
“Here we are, four of us, three hundred 
miles from the Yukon or a white face. 
And what can we do against half-a-hun- 
dred Indians? If we quarrel with them, 
we have to vamose; if we fight, we are 
wiped out. Further, we’ve struck pay, and 
by God! I, for one, am going to stick by 
it 39 

“Ditto here,” supplemented Welse. 

Hitchcock turned impatiently to Sig- 
mund, who was softly singing : 


“In a year, in a year, when the grapes are ripe, 
I shall stay no more away.” 


“Well, it’s this way, Hitchcock,” he 
finally said, “I’m in the same boat with 
the rest. If threescore bucks have made 
up their mind to kill the girl, why, we 
can’t help it. One rush,-and we'd be 


wiped off the landscape. And what 
good’d that be? They'd still have the 
girl. There’s no use in going against the 
customs of a people except you're in 
force.” 

“But we are in force!” Hitchcock 
broke in. “Four whites are a match for a 
hundred times as many reds. And think 
of the girl!” 

Sigmund stroked the dog meditatively. 
“But I do think of the girl. And her eyes 
are blue like summer skies and laughing 
like. summer seas, and her hair is yellow, 
like mine, and braided in ropes the size of 
a big man’s arms. She’s waiting for me, 
out there, in a better land. And she’s 
waited long, and now my pile’s in sight 
I’m not going to throw it away.” 

“And shamed I would be to look into 
the girl’s blue eyes and remember the 
black ones of the girl whose blood was on 
my hands,” Hitchcock sneered; for he 
was born to honor and championship, and 
to do the thing for the thing’s sake nor 
stop to weigh or measure. 

igmund shook his head. “You can’t 
make me mad, Hitchcock, nor do mad 
things because of your madness. It’s a 
cold business proposition and a question 
of facts. I didn’t come to this country 
for my health, and, further, it’s impos- 
sible for us to raise a hand. If it is so, it 
is too bad for the girl, that’s all. It’s a 
way of her people, and it just happens 
we're on the spot this one time. They’ve 
done the same for a thousand-thousand 
years, and they’re going to do it now, and 
they'll go on doing it for all time to come. 
Besides, they’re not our kind. Nor’s the 
girl. No, I take my stand with Welse and 
Hawes, and—” 

But the dogs snarled and drew in, and 
he broke off, listening to the crunch- 
crunch of many snowshoes. 

Indian after Indian stalked into the 
firelight, tall and grim, fur-clad and si- 
lent, their shadows dancing grotesquely 
on the snow. One, the .witch doctor, 
spoke gutterally to Sipsu. His face was 
daubed with savage paint blotches, and 
over his shoulders was drawn a wolfskin, . 
the gleaming teeth and cruel snout sur- 
mounting his head. No other word was . 
spoken. The prospectors held the peace.. 
Sipsu arose and slipped into her snow- 
shoes. 

“Good-bye, O my man,” she said to 
Hitchcock. 
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Hitchcock nodded that he heard, half- 
turned, and lifted his voice. “Look here, 
you fellows! There’s a lot of tomfoolery 
going on over to the camp, and they’re 
getting ready to murder Sipsu. What 
d’ye say ?” 

Welse looked at Hawes, and Hawes 
looked back, but neither spoke. Sigmund 
dropped his head, and petted the shep- 
herd dog between his knees. He had 
brought Shep in with him from the Out- 
side, and thought a great deal of the ani- 
mal. In fact, a certain girl, who was much 
in his thoughts, and whose picture in the 
little locket on his breast often inspired 
him to sing, had given him the dog 
and her blessing when they kissed good- 
bye and he. started on his Northland 
quest. 

“What d’ye say?” Hitchcock repeated. 

“Mebbe it’s not so serious,” Hawes 
answered with deliberation. ‘Most like- 
ly it’s only a girl’s story.” 

“That isn’t the point!’ Hitchcock felt 
a hot flush of anger sweep over him at 
their evident reluctance. “The question 
is, if it is so, are we going to stand it? 
What are we going to do?” 

“T don’t see any call to interfere,” spoke 
up Welse. “If it is so, it is so, and that’s 
all there is about it. It’s a way these 
people have of doing. It’s their religion, 
and it’s no concern of ours. Our concern 
is to get the dust and then get out of this 
God-forsaken land. ’Tisn’t fit for naught 
else but beasts, and what are these black 
devils but beasts? Besides, it’d be damn 
poor policy.” 

“That’s what I say,” chimed in Hawes. 
“Here we are, four of us, three hundred 
miles from the Yukon or a white face. 
And what can we do against half-a-hun- 
dred Indians? If we quarrel with them, 
we have to vamose; if we fight, we are 
wiped out. Further, we’ve struck pay, and 
by God! I, for one, am going to stick by 
it!” 

“Ditto here,” supplemented Welse. 

Hitchcock turned impatiently to Sig- 
mund, who was softly singing : 


“In a year, in a year, when the grapes are ripe, 

I shall stay no more away.” 

“Well, it’s this way, Hitchcock,” he 
finally said, “I’m in the same boat with 
the rest. If threescore bucks have made 
up their mind to kill the girl, why, we 
can’t help it. One rush, and we'd be 
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wiped off the landscape. And what 
good’d that be? They'd still have the 
girl. There’s no use in going against the 
customs of a people except you’re in 
force.” 

“But we are in force!’ Hitchcock 
broke in. “Four whites are a match for a 
hundred times as many reds. And think 
of the girl!” 

Sigmund stroked the dog meditatively. 
“But I do think of the girl. And her eyes 
are blue like summer skies and daughing 
like. summer seas, and her hair is yellow, 
like mine, and braided in ropes the size of 
a big man’s arms. She’s waiting for me, 
out there, in a better land. And she’s 
waited long, and now my pile’s in sight 
I’m not going to throw it away.” 

“And shamed I would be to look into 
the girl’s blue eyes and remember the 
black ones of the girl whose blood was on 
my hands,” Hitchcock sneered; for he 
was born to honor and championship, and 
to do the thing for the thing’s sake nor 
~~ to weigh or measure. 

igmund shook his head. “You can’t 
make me mad, Hitchcock, nor do mad 
things because of your madness. It’s a 
cold business proposition and a question 
of facts. I didn’t come to this country 
for my health, and, further, it’s impos- 
sible for us to raise a hand. If it is so, it 
is too bad for the girl, that’s all. It’s a 
way of her people, and it just happens 
we're on the spot this one time. They’ve 
done the same for a thousand-thousand 
years, and they’re going to do it now, and 
they’ll go on doing it for all time to come. 
Besides, they’re not our kind. Nor’s the 
girl. No, I take my stand with Welse and 
Hawes, and—” 

But the dogs snarled and drew in, and 
he broke off, listening to the crunch- 
crunch of many snowshoes. 

Indian after Indian stalked into the 
firelight, tall and grim, fur-clad and si- 
lent, their shadows dancing grotesquely 
on the snow. One, the witch doctor, 
spoke gutterally to Sipsu. His face was 
daubed with savage paint blotches, and 
over his shoulders was drawn a wolfskin, 
the gleaming teeth and cruel snout sur- 
mounting his head. No other word was 
spoken. The prospectors held the peace. 
Sipsu arose and slipped into her snow- 
shoes. 

“Good-bye, O my man,” she said to 
Hitchcock. 
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But the man who had sat beside her on 
the sled gave no sign, nor lifted his head 
as they filed away into the white forest. 

Unlike many men, his faculty of adap- 
tation, while large, had never s ted 
the aw. of an alliance with the 
women of the Northland. His broad cos- 
mopolitanism had never impelled toward 
covenanting in marriage with the daugh- 
ters of the soil. If it had, his philosophy 
of life would not have stood between. But 
it simply had not. Sipsu? He.had pleas- 
ured in camp-fire chats with her, not as a 
man who knew himself to be man and she 
woman, but as a man might with a child, 
and as a man of his make certainly would 
if for no other reason than to vary the 
tedium of a bleak existence. That was all. 
But there was a certain chivalric thrill of 
warm blood in him, despite his Yankee 
ancestry and New England up-bringing, 
and he was so made that the commercial 
aspect of life often seemed meaningless 
and bore contradiction to his deeper im- 
pulses. 

So he sat silent, with head bowed for- 
ward, an organic force, greater than him- 
self, as great as his race, at work within 
him. Welse and Hawes looked askance 
at him from time to time, a faint but per- 
ceptible trepidation in their manner. Sig- 
mund ‘also felt this. Hitchcock was 
strong, and his strength had been im- 
pressed upon them in the course of many 
an event in their precarious mode of life. 
So they stood in a certain definite awe and 
curiosity as to what his conduct would be 
when he moved to action. 

But his silence was long, and the fire 
nigh out, when Welse stretched his arms 
and yawned, and thought he’d go to 
bed. Then Hitchcock stood up his full 
height. 

“May God damn your souls to the 
deepest hells, you chicken-hearted cow- 
ards! I’m done with you!” He said it 
calmly enough, but his strength spoke in 
every syllable, and every intonation was 
advertisement of intention. “Come on,” 


he continued, “whack up, and in whatever © 


way suits you best. I own a quarter-in- 
terest in the claims—our contracts show 
that. There’re twenty-five or thirty 
ounces in the sack from the test pans. 
Fetch out the scales. We'll divide that 
now. And you, Sigmund, measure me 
my quarter-share of the grub and set it 
apart. Four of the dogs are mine, and I 
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want four more. I'll trade you my share 
in the camp outfit and mining-gear for 
the dogs. And I'll throw in my six or 
seven ounces and the spare 45—90 witli 
the ammunition. What d’ye say?” 

The three men drew apart and con 
ferred. When they returned, Sigmund 
acted as spokesman. “We'll whack up 
fair with you, Hitchcock. In everything 
you'll get your quarter-share, neither 
more nor less; and you can take it o: 
leave it. But we want the dogs as bad as 
you do, so you get four, and that’s all. I: 
you don’t want to take your share of th: 
outfit and gear, why, that’s your lookout. 
If you want it, you can have it; if you 
don’t, leave it.” 

“The letter of the law,” Hitchcock 
sneered. “But go ahead. I’m willing. 
And hurry up. I can’t get out of this 
camp and away from the vermin infest- 
ing it any too quick.” 

The division was effected without fur- 
ther comment. He lashed his meager be- 
longings upon one of the sleds, rounded 
in his afb dogs, and harnessed up. His 
portion of outfit and gear he did not 
touch, though he threw onto the sled half 
a dozen dog harnesses, and challenged 
them with his eyes to interfere. But they 
shrugged their shoulders and watched 
him disappear in the forest. 


* * * 


A man crawled upon his belly through 
the snow. On every hand loomed the 
moose-hide lodges of the camp. Here 
and there a miserable dog howled or 
_ snarled abuse upon his neighbor. Once, 
one of them approached the creeping man, 
but the man became motionless. The 
dog came closer and sniffed, and came yet 
closer, till its nose touched the strange 
object which had not been there when 
darkness fell. Then Hitchcock, for it was 
Hitchcock, upreared suddenly, shooting 
an unmittened hand out to the brute’s 
gy throat. And the dog knew its 
death in that clutch, and when the man 
moved on was left broken-necked under 
the stars. 

In this manner Hitchcock made the 
chief’s lodge. For long he lay in the snow 
without, listening to the voices of the oc- 
cupants and striving to locate Sipsu. Evi- 
dently there were many in the tent, and 
from the sounds they were in high excite- 
ment. 
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At last he heard the girl’s voice, and 
crawled around so that only the moose- 
hide divided them. Then, burrowing in 
the snow, he slowly wormed his head and 
shoulders underneath. When the warm 
inner air smote his face he stopped and 
waited, his legs and the greater part of 
his body still on the outside. He could 
see nothing, nor did he dare lift his head. 
On one side of him was a skin bale. He 
could smell it, though he carefully felt to 
be certain. On the other side his face 
barely touched a furry garment which he 
knew clothed a body. This must be Sipsu. 
Though he wished she would speak 
again, he resolved to risk it. 

He could hear the chief and the witch 
doctor talking high, and in a far corner 
some hungry child whimpering to sleep. 
Squirming over on his side, he carefully 


raised his head, still just touching the 


furry garment. He listened to the breath- 
ing. It was a woman’s breathing; he 
would chance it. 

He pressed against her side, softly but 
firmly, and felt her start at the contact. 
Again he waited; till a questioning hand 
slipped down upon his head and paused 
among the curls. The next instant. the 
hand turned his face gently upward, and 
he was gazing into Sipsu’s eyes. 

She was quite collected. Changing her 
position casually, she threw an elbow well 
over on the skin bale, rested her body 
upon it, and arranged her parka. In this 
way he was completely concealed. Then, 
and still most casually, she reclined across 
him, so that he could breath between her 
arm and breast, and when she lowered 
her head her ear pressed lightly against 
his lips. 

“When the time suits, go thou,” he 
whispered, “out of the lodge and across 
the snow, down the wind to the bunch of 
jackpine in the curve of the creek. There 
wilt thou find my dogs, and my sled, 
packed for the trail. "Phis night we go 
down to the Yukon ; and since we go fast, 
lay thou hands upon what dogs come 
nigh thee, by the scruff of the neck, and 
drag them to the sled in the creek curve.” 

Sipsu shook her head in dissent; but 
her eyes glistened with gladness, and she 
was proud that this man had shown to- 
ward her such favor. But she, like the 
women of all her race, was born to obey 
the will masculine, and when Hitchcock 
repeated “Go!” he did it with authority, 
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and though she made no answer he 
knew that his will was law. 

“And never mind harness for the 
dogs,” he added, preparing to go. “I shall 
wait. But waste no time. The day 
chaseth the night alway, nor does it linger 
for man’s pleasure.” 

Half an hour later, stamping his feet - 
and swinging his arms by the sled, he saw 
her coining, a surly dog in either hand. 
At the approach of these his own animals 
waxed truculent, and he favored them 
with the butt of his whip till they quieted. 
He had approached the camp up the wind, 
and sound was the thing to be feared most 
in making his presence known. 

“Put them in to the sled,” he ordered 
when she had got the harness on the two 
dogs. “I want my leaders to the fore.” 

But when she had done this, the dis- 
placed animals pitched upon the aliens. 
Though Hitchcock plunged among them 
with clubbed rifle, a riot of sound went 
up and across the sleeping camp. 

“Now we shall have dogs, and in plen- 
ty,” he remarked grimly, slipping an axe 
from the sled lashings. “Do thou har- 
ness whichever I fling thee, and between- 
whiles protect the team.” 

He steppedaspace in advance and wait- 
ed between two pines. The dogs of the 
camp were disturbing the night with their 
jangle, and he watched for their coming. 
A dark spot, growing rapidly, took form 
upon the dim white expanse of snow. It 
was a forerunner of the pack, leaping 
cleanly, and after the wolf fashion, sing- 
ing direction to its brothers. Hitchcock 
stood in the shadow. As it sprang past 
he reached out, gripped its forelegs in 
mid-career, and sent it whirling earth- 
ward. Then he struck it a well-judged 
blow beneath the ear, and flung it to 
Sipsu. And while she clapped on the har- 
ness he, with his axe, held the passage be- 
tween the trees, till a shaggy flood of 
white teeth and glistening eyes surged 
and remained just beyond reach. Sipsu 
worked rapidly. When she had finished, 
he leaped forward, seized and stunned a 
second, and flung it to her. This he re- 
peated thrice again, and when the sled 
team stood snarling in a string of ten, he 
called “Enough !” 

But at this instant a young buck, the 
forerunner of the tribe, and swift of limb, 
wading through the dogs and cuffing 
right and left, attempted the passage. 
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The butt of Hitchcock’s rifle drove him 
to his knees, whence he toppled over 
sideways. The witch doctor, running 
lustily, saw the blow fall. 

Hitchcock called to Sipsu to pull out. 
At her shrill “Chook!” the maddened 
brutes shot straight ahead, and the sled, 
bounding mightily, just missed unseating 
her. The powers were evidently angry 
with the witch doctor, for at this moment 
they plunged him upon the trail. The 
lead-dog fouled his snowshoes and 
tripped him up, and the nine succeeding 
dogs trod him under foot and the sled 
bumped over him. But he was quick to 
his feet, and the night might have turned 
out differently had not Sipsu struck back- 
ward with the long dog whip and smitten 
him a blinding blow across the eyes. 
Hitchcock, hurrying to overtake her, col- 
lided against him as he swayed with pain 
in the middle of the trail. Thus it was, 
when this primitive theologian got back 
to the chief’s lodge that his wisdom had 
been increased in so far as concerns the 
efficacy of the white man’s fist. So, when 
he orated then and there in the council, 
he was wroth against all white men. 


* * * 


“Tumble out, you loafers! Tumble 
out! Grub’ll be ready before you get into 
your footgear !” 

Dave Welse threw off the bearskin, sat 
up, and yawned. : 

Hawes stretched, discovered a lame 
muscle in his arm, and rubbed it sleepily. 
“Wonder where Hitchcock bunked last 
night?” he queried, reaching for his moc- 
casins. They were stiff, and he walked 
gingerly in his socks to the fire to thaw 
them out. “It’s a blessing he’s gone,” he 


added, “though he was a mighty good: 


worker.” 

“Yep. Too masterful. That was his 
trouble. Too bad for Sipsu. Think he 
cared for her much?” 

“Don’t think so. Just principle. That’s 
all. He thought it wasn’t right— and, of 
course, it wasn’t—but that was no reason 
for us to interfere and get hustled over 
the divide before our time.” 

“Principle is principle, and it’s good in 
its place, but it’s best left to home when 
you go to Alaska. Eh?’ Welse had 
joined his mate, and both were working 
pliability into their frozen moccasins. 
“Think we ought to have taken a hand?” 
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Sigmund shook his head. He was very 
busy. A scud of chocolate-colored foam 
was rising in the coffee-pot and the bacon 
needed turning. Also, he was thinking 
about the girl with laughing eyes like 
summer seas, and he was humming softly. 

His mates chuckled to each other and 
ceased talking. Though it was past 
seven, daybreak was still three hours dis- 
tant. The aurora borealis had passed out 
of the sky, and the camp was an oasis of 
light in the midst of deep darkness. And 
in this light the forms of the three men 
were sharply defined: Emboldened by 
the silence, Sigmund raised his voice and 
opened the last stanza of the old song: 
“In a year, in a year, when the grapes are 

ripe—” 

Then the night was split with a rattling 
volley of rifle shots. Hawes sighed, made 
‘an effort to straighten himself, and col- 
lapsed. Welse went over on an elbow 
with drooping head. He choked a little, 
and a dark stream flowed from his mouth. 
And Sigmund, the Golden-Haired, his 
throat a-gurgle with the song, threw up 
his arms and pitched across the fire. 


*x* * * 


The witch doctor’s eyes were well- 
blackened, and his temper none of the 
best ; for he quarreled with the chief over 
the possession of Welse’s rifle, and took 
more than his share of the part-sack of 


beans. Also he appropriated the bear- 
skin, and caused grumbling among the 
tribesmen. And finally he tried to kill 
Sigmund’s dog, which the girl had given 
him, but the dog ran away, and he fell 
into the shaft and dislocated his shoulder 
on the bucket.* When the camp was well 
looted they went back to their own lodges, 
and there was a great rejoicing among 
the women. Further, a band of. moose 
strayed over the south divide and fell be- 
fore the hunters, so the witch doctor at- 
tained yet greater honor, and the people 
whispered among themselves ‘that he 
spoke in council with the gods. 

But later, when all were gone, the shep- 
herd dog crept back to the deserted camp, 
and all the night long and a day it.wailed 
the dead. After that it disappeared, 
though the years were not many before 
the Indian hunters noted a change in the 
breed of timber wolves, and there were 
dashes of bright color and variegated 
markings such as no wolf bore before. 








THE MOUNTAIN GAME OF EUROPE 
CHAMOIS SHOOTING 
By W. A. Baillie-Grohman 


F the 12,000 or so of chamois an- 
nually killed in the Alps, the ma- 
jority are shot in drives, in which 

I include what might be called “moving 
the game,” viz., sending a few men over 
ground without the shouting and gen- 
eral hubbub incidental to a regular drive 
where three 
or four score 
of beaters are 
used and 
guns and pis- 
tols are fired. 

This mov- 
ing of the 
game is at 
once more 
sportsmanlike 
and less harm- 
ful, for it does 
not scare 
chamois to 
anything like 
the same ex- 
tent as does a 
bigdrive. The 
results are, of 
course, on a 
smaller scale, 
and in very 
large estates 
where the 
head of game 
consists of 
two or three 
thousand 
chamois, it 
would take 
up too much 
time. 

On very 
extensive 
Properties, 
such as Prince 
Auersperg’s 
famous pre- 
serves in. the 
Zillerthal, where over 200 chamois are 
annually shot in the six days, which is all 
that this great Austrian sportsman can 
devote to his Tyrolese shooting, the rule 


A Successful Shot. 


is observed that only once in three years 
is one and the same district driven. But 
there are not many estates large enough 
to permit such considerate treatment, and 
in the majority of preserves one annual 
drive is found to answer sufficiently well, 
provided the ground is not harassed in 
the meantime 
by frequent 
stalking. 
Looked at 
from a game 
preserving 
point of view, 
the new nitro- 
powder, 
small - bore 
rifles now in 
general use 
for mountain 
sport, possess 
distinct ad- 
vantages, for 
not only is 
the percent- 
age of wound- 
ed game that 
escape Cap- 
ture to die a 
lingering 
death far less 
than it used 
to be in the 
days of black 
powder and 
large bores, 
but game re- 
main more 
undisturbed 
by the much 
less loud re- 
port of the 
small bores. 
In the ra- 
vines and cor- 
ries of the 
Central and 
Eastern Alps, which are to-day the 
principal resorts of chamois (the Swiss 
or Western Alps harboring compara- 
tively few), the thundering peal of the 
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The Author and his Last Buck. 


old Express rifle echoed and re-echoed 
to an alarming degree, and effectually 
frightened every chamois in the place 
within ear-shot. 

Very different is the result of the sharp 
but “dead” crack of the Mannlicher or 
Mauser repeater. It goes without say- 
ing that the tremendous velocity and ex- 
ceedingly flat trajectory of the small-bore 
bullet, which latter to be effective on game 
must, of course, be dum-dummed, (4. ¢., 
leave the top of the lead unsheathed by the 
nickel or steel envelope,) is another great 
advantage. 

To come to the drive itself, it is a sport 
which entails infinitely less fatigue than 
does stalking, and, indeed, in most cases 
might be described as a very luxurious 
form of Jagd. Paths lead up from the 
lodge to the different stands occupied by 
the guns, and if the host is himself an 
elderly man not above the use of a sure- 
footed mule or mountain pony, the same 
fatigueless means of climbing the steep 
slopes is generally placed at the disposal 
of his guests. 

Chamois drives are difficult to arrange, 
and without great experience on the part 
of those organizing them, failure is cer- 
tain, for the wonderfully keen eyesight 
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and scent of the animal that is to be cir- 
cumvented and forced to take a certain 
line of flight, calls for first-rate general- 
ship and minute acquaintance with every 
inch of the ground. Even then, a sudden 
change in the weather can at the last hour 
imperil success, for if the wind shifts 
from the direction in which it is ex- 
pected it will blow during the two or three 
hours which the drive occupies, the pres- 
ence of the guns at their stands is betrayed 
to the wary game a mile or two off, and, 
of course, the latter will take its path 
in any other direction but the desired one. 
On such occasions the sixty or seventy 
beaters, all picked cragsmen, will shout 
themselves hoarse and perform the most 
daring climbing feats without bringing a 
single chamois to the stands, and a day 
which at the start augured well will ter- 
minate in depressing failure. 

As a rule, in the regions I am speaking 
of the wind blows from one of two direc- 
tions, hence an experienced head-keeper 
usually has two strings to his bow, and 
will take each drive in accordance with 
the direction in which he thinks the wind 
will blow during those critical hours that 
ensue after his final dispositions have 
been made and the commencement of the 
drive. It is in this interval that a sudden 
veering of the breeze will be received 
with general objurgation on the part of 
every one concerned. 

The steady pot-shot at an unconscious- 
ly grazing buck, which is such a frequent 
feature of the quiet stalk, is an incident 
sadly missed at drives even by the most 
experienced shot, for the alarmed game 
not only approaches at a fast pace, but in 
most cases it has seen the sportsman long 
ere the latter has seen it. 

Were it not for one peculiar habit of 


_ chamois, the shooting of this beast in a 


drive would be even more difficult than 
it is. By nature a cautious animal, its 
usual manceuver is to survey its proposed 
route some distance ahead, and for this 
purpose the solitary old buck, as well as 
the cautious doe that leads the long string 
of small fry, will, as they progress to- 
ward the stands, occasionally come to a 
brief halt in order to scan the next few 
hundred yards ahead. These halts when 
the animals are really alarmed are very 
brief and uncomfortably far apart, but 
experience comes to the assistance of 
the tried sportsman, and in well-known 
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“passes” where the precipitous nature 
of the surrounding ground forces the fly- 
ing beasts to follow certain ledges, an ex- 
perienced eye will have spotted in ad- 
vance the knoll or projecting rock where 
the leader will probably stop to spy. 
During this momentary halt the sports- 
man must first of all make sure that the 
beast is a buck, for does should not be 
killed, and then put in his shot. To hit a 
running chamois at anything but the 
shortest distances is a feat few marksmen 
will achieve with any regularity, for, un- 
like a galloping stag, the chamois’ flight 
is uneven, not only in consequence of 
the rough ground, but also owing to the 
beast’s jerky movements and agile leaps. 
To tell the buck from the doe is a diffi- 
cult task at best, for the difference in 
adults is minute, consisting principally 
in the buck in slightly thicker horns at 
the base, and a triflingly different crook 
to the hooked end. The most experienced 
men will frequently mistake the sex in 
chamois, an incident that occurred to me 
but a week ago proving this in a laugh- 
able manner. I was shooting with a 
friend, and on our return from a drive 
to the valley far below us we skirted a 
deep ravine. The head-keeper was lead- 
ing with two other subordinates follow- 
ing him, while some beaters, all old 
hands, were also among the party. Sud- 
denly the 
keepers spied 


been somewhat unlucky that day, my 
stand having: been visited by two or three 
scores of does and kids, but nary a single 
shootable male among them. My Mauser 
bullet placed in exactly the right spot re- 
sulted in a dying leap and a fall down the 
tremendous precipice near which the “vet- 
eran buck” had been grazing. General 
congratulations followed my shot, min- 
gled with commiseration at my bad luck 
for imperiling those fine horns by such a 
terrific fall. 

From the nearest point of access the 
keepers hurried down to my victim’s 
body, that had landed in the center of a 
bunch of dense Latchen, or dwarf pine, 
in which it was not easy to find it. When 
finally the head-keeper dragged the limp 
carcass from under the thick bush, what 
was my surprise to see him throw up his 
hands and shout to us in accents of 
extreme mortification: “Why, it’s a doe 
after all!” My host and I, who were the 
only ones who had not Tetbidest the beast 
with our glasses, had this time the laugh 
on our side, for here were some six na- 
tives who had passed their lives from 
their earliest youth in the midst of cham- 
ois, but who failed to distinguish the male 
from the female, notwithstanding the 
fact that the horns which, by the way, had 
remained quite intact, were undersized 
typical specimens of the female’s trophy. 





a chamois 
quietly graz- 
ing on either 
side of the ra- 
vine about 230 
yards or so 
off. Half a 
dozen tele- 
scopes were 
immediately 
focused on the 
beast, with the 
result that it 
was unani- 
mously pro- 
nounced “Ein 
capitaler 
Bock” —a 
very fine buck, 
My kind host 
gave me first 
shot, for I had 
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The Late King Victor Emanuel of Italy, 
The Chamois’ Preserver. 


They are hanging before me now, and if 
in future I shall feel less mortified when 
making similar mistake, that “Capitaler 
Bock” will not have died in vain. 

Twenty-four hours later another of my 
host’s unlucky gentle sex came to a bad 
end. My boy, an urchin of twelve, over 
from England for his holidays, was to 
shoot his first chamois, and our generous 
host had given him special permission to 
turn loose at the first thing that came 
within range of his little double-barreled 
rifle, quite irrespective of sex. 

Life in these delightful little shooting 
lodges high up on the Tyrolese, Salzburg 
and Styrian mountains is the pleasantest 
Everything is of the plainest 
and simplest, as it should be in such out- 
of-the-way-spots where you are- literally 
surrounded by Nature at her grandest 
and wildest. Here luxurious furniture, 
epicurean meals and al! the pomps and 
vaniti¢s of modern life would be as much 
out of place as evening dress in lieu of the 
practical and withal picturesque costume 
of the country. Here it is the ambition 
of every right-minded sportsman to dress 
as much like the native as circumstances 
and an untanned skin will permit. In- 
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deed very often the prince’s leather 
“shorts” look far shabbier and worse for 
wear than those worn by the keeper, who 
naturally dons his best Sunday pair in 
honor of his master’s visit. 

What a glorious appetite makes that 
somewhat greasy-looking dish of 
Schmarn, or yonder formidable hill of 
Tyrdlese Knédel look ‘foolish! What 
a glorious thirst makes that beaker of 
Munich beer taste better than any '84 
Pommery you have ever quaffed! And 
what glorious, restful sleep sinks down 
upon your limbs when, after a twelve- 
hour day on the rocks, you throw your- 
self on the mattress filled with fragrant 
mountain hay in lieu of down! No won- 
der that after a month among these 
health-giving surroundings you return to 
your town life a different man, for in the 
keen, bracing air of these altitudes the 
weak become strong and the old feel once 
more the vigor of youth. 

The keepers are invariably thoroughly 
good fellows, keen sportsmen and most 
amusing companions. The relations be- 
tween them and their masters are most 
cordial, and have about them nothing of 
the servile tone one might well expect in 
a country where serf servitude was an in- 
stitution which the present generation can 
still recollect. % 

On some great estates scores of keep- 
ers and foresters are employed. In 1898, 
on the occasion of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s Jubilee, the jaegers of Austria féted 
their venerable sovereign by presenting 
in person an address. Over 7,000 of them 
took part, and all were dressed in their 
respective National costume. Most of the 
great noblemen of the country partici- 
pated in the procession at the head of 
theirown men. 

Most of the chamois shoots are owned 
by members of the sport-loving Austrian 
aristocracy, who practically are the only 
men who go in for sport of any kind in a 
country where commercial and industria! 
wealth is neither as common or as priv- 
ileged as it is among less conservative 
but more enterprising peoples. 

Foreigners, so far chiefly represented 
by Prussian noblemen and some German 
royalties, not to omit the English prince 
occupying the Saxe Coburg throne, own 
some excellent Austrian chamois ground. 
But good preserves do not come very 
often into the market, and they are hard- 
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ly ever let for such short periods as 
is a common but very harmful practice 
in Scotland in the case of deer for- 
ests. These latter are commonly let for 
one season, and as every tenant naturally 
tries to get the best heads in return for his 
high rent, and shoots them before the 
commencement of the rut, only small 
stags are left to propagate their species, 
which is obviously a thoroughly bad sys- 
tem, and has led to an almost general de- 
generation of heads. Of late years sev- 
eral English sportsmen have rented 
chamois preserves in Styria, Tyrol and 
other Austrian provinces, and have been 
much pleased with the sport, as well as 
with the whole novel surroundings. A 
good preserve with a limit, say, of fifty 
or sixty chamois, can be obtained for a 
third of what a Scotch forest with the 
same number of stags would cost, for 
£500 will cover rent, 
keepers and everything 
except the personal ex- 
penses of the tenant. I 
have often wondered 
why none of the well- 
to-do Englishmen and 
Americans who spend 
their holidays in idle 
dolce far niente in 
Swiss hotels take to 
this exhilarating sport. 
To become a fairly 
good hand at driving 
chamois makes no 
great demands upon 
an able-bodied man 
who is at all accus- 
tomed to an outdoor 
life. 

If the ‘new-comer 
should wish to kill two 
flies, or, rather, two of 
the most prized species 
of mountain game in 
one and the same 
shoot, this is easily 
contrived, for on many 
properties stags fre- 
quent the solemn, dark 
Pine forests. that clothe 
the lower: slopes of 
mountains on the high- 
er parts of which nu- 
merous chamois are to 
be found. These mixed 
Preserves are rather 
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more expensive than those harboring cha- 
mois only, for deer do much damage to 
the crops of the peasants in the valleys 
below, and these damages have to. be 
made good by the owner or the tenant, 
and as these are rich men, the commis- 
sioners who adjust these Wildschaeden 
claims do not let the peasant lose by the 
neighborhood of deer. 

The “head” (antlers) of the Alpine 
stag is not as fine as that of his Hun- 
garian brother, who enjoys far better cli- 
matic conditions, but they are superior to 
the Scotch heads. His chase is a very 
different one, however, for, unlike the 
great bare moors and fells of Scotland, 
the Continental deer’s home is in dense 
forests where he can be spotted only dur- 
ing the rutting season, when he betrays 
his presence by his proud challenge to 
combat and its resulting contests. 


Keepers and Beaters Starting to Drive in the Tyrol. 





EVOLUTION OF THE 
By Dr. James 


HE multiplying fishing reel origi- 
nated in Kentucky about the be- 
ginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. It has been asserted that it was 
first made in England, but I have been un- 
able to find any reference to it, even in 
the oldest British works on angling. It 
certainly has not been used there within 
my recollection. For a century the Brit- 
ish angler has used the single-action reel 
for all branches of fishing. 

James Lane Allen has shown that the 
— people of the blue-grass region of 

entucky exhibit many of the distinctive 
traits and customs of their English and 
Scotch-Irish ancestors; but in no feature 
is this heredity more pronounced than in 
their loye for angling. With them, ang- 
ling is the outward manifestation and 
practice of an inherent and inherited at- 
tribute, and is in no sense a fad or hobby. 

Black-bass fishing, as an art, had its 
origin on the historic soil of Old Ken- 
tucky, in that particular portion known 

“God’s own country” — the blue- 
grass section. It was especially the 
counties of Fayette, Bourbon, Wood- 
ford, Scott and Harrison that were re- 
nowned for their skilled anglers, who 
fished the then famous streams of the 
Kentucky River, its tributary, the Elk- 
horn, and the Licking, Stoner and other 
adjacent waters. 

At that time the Kentucky River was a 
free-flowing stream, without dams be- 
tween Frankfort and its mouth. It 
abounded in black bass, pike-perch 
(called “salmon”), pike and occasionally 
a mascalonge. I have seen heads of the 
three last-named species from the Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Tennessee Rivers, pre- 
served as trophies by old-time anglers, of 
which the fish must have weighed at least 
forty pounds. 

Most of these anglers were among the 
best and brightest and most intelligent 


*As Assistant Chief of the Fisheries Department cf the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, in 1 
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and cultivated men of that period, who 
adorned the several professions or were 
the lordly proprietors of vast domains of 
perennial green. Among others ee 
mentioned the well-known Kentucky fam- 
ily names of Clay, Bedford, Hume, 
Brown, Morris, Bibb, Bacon, Holman, 
McCurdy, Mills, Ennis, Harvey, Blair, 
Crittenden, etc. 

The rods used by these pioneers of bass 
fishing consisted of the upper ten feet of 
a well-seasoned, light and straight na- 
tive cane reed, weighing from four to six 
ounces when complete with guides and 
tip. The reel was lashed or seized to the 
butt of the rod, the reel-plate having holes 
in the ends for this purpose, as may be: 
seen in some of the illustrations follow- 
ing. The line was that known as “sea- 
grass,” though really raw silk, and the 
size the smallest made, or No. 1. It will 
be seen from this that the tools and tackle 
were as light, if not so suitable or elegant, 
as those of the present day. 

Mr. J. L. Sage, of Lexington, Ky., a 
veteran angler, who is still making “Ken- 
tucky reels,” presented me with a click 
reel, and showed me his fly-rod and flies, 
all made and used by him as long ago as 
1848; so that fly-fishing for black bass 
was practiced as early in Kentucky as in 
any other section of the country. 

Ata very much earlier day, about 1810, 
there existed the Bourbon County Ang- 
ling Club, of which George Snyder, of 
Paris, Ky., was the president; and he it 
was who made the first “Kentucky reel,” 
which has since become so famous, and in 
my opinion the first multiplying reel in the 
world. Previous to this time the black- 
bass angler was compelled to use the old 
single-action reel, usually of English 
make, or the discarded spool from his 
wife’s work-basket, when of large size, 
and mounted on a frame by the local tin- 
smith. 

To this day the octogenarian angler in 
Kentucky calls his reel a spool. Mr. Sage 
informed me that he had seen the spool 
used on the Cape Fear River, near Wil- 
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mington, N. C., in 1839 and 1840. 
George Synder was born in the same 
county as Daniel Boone—Bucks, Pa. He 
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went to Paris, Ky., then called Hopewell, 
about 1803, and died there on February 
ioth, 1841, aged sixty years. He was a 
s<ilful watchmaker and silversmith ; being 
a good practical angler, and seeing the 
uccessity for a rapid multiplying reel for 
biack-bass fishing with the live minnow, 
he proceeded to invent one. Snyder’s first 
rcel was made for his own use, about 
1810. He afterward made reels for mem- 
bers of his club, and others. 

Some twenty years ago the late David 
M. Snyder, of Cynthiana, Ky.—the last 
surviving son of George Snyder—showed 
me a reel made by his father, in which the 
ends of the spool-shaft were beveled to 
points which fitted into beveled recesses 
of pivots that screwed into the center caps 
of the outer disk-plates of the reel. By 
this compensating device any wear could 
be readily taken up, or the running of the 
reel regulated by a turn of these screw 
pivots. 

It will be noticed, perhaps, that all of 
the Snyder reels figured are quite narrow 
in diameter of the spool, and also much 
longer than in those of the present day. 
This is in accordance with the fact that 
a long, narrow spool runs more rapidly, 
all things being equal, than where the 
spool is short and of greater diameter. I 
have seen but one Snyder reel of large 
size, which was no doubt employed for 
large fish, as mascalonge, pike and the so- 
called “salmon” (pike-perch or walled- 
eyed pike). This reel is shown in the 
illustrations. Its peculiarities are a curi- 
ously-shaped flat lever, for operating the 
alarm spring by means of a pin working 
in a curved slot, and the flat brass drag 
spring, which is on the outside of the back 
disk-plate. I imagine it was placed there 
to allow of its being used while the reel 
was running, which would prove quite an 
advantage while playing a large fish. 
This reel is in the possession of Mr. R. J. 
Snyder, of Louisville, Ky., who says it is 
one of the oldest reels made by his grand- 
father. 

A very interesting reel is one made by 
George Snyder, in 1821, for Hon. Brutus 
J. Clay, who was a member of Congress 
in 1864. It is now owned by his son, Mr. 
C. F. Clay, of Bourbon County, Ky., and is 
still in good condition, though it has been 
used by Mr. Clay and his father for nearly 
seventy years. It is marked in script, 

G. S., Feb. 1, 1821.” This, like all of 
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George Snyder’s reels, has the steel ends 
of the spool-shaft projecting through 
holes in the center of the disk-plate. Also, 
as in all of Snyder’s reels, the pillars are 
riveted to the back plate, and project 
through the inner front plate, where they 
are secured by wire keys. 

Another reel made by George Snyder, 
not later than 1825, is reproduced to show 
a peculiar feature, one that I have never 
seen before nor since in a “Kentucky 


Mr. Benjamin C. Milam. 


reel,” and that is the absence of both 
drag and'alarm. There is nothing but 
the lock-stop, whereby a pin in the flat 
brass spring drops into a hole in the spool- 
disk. I cannot conceive how a Kentucky 
angler of the olden time could be content 
to fish without an alarm spring to his 
reel! I am free to say, however, that of 
all of Snyder’s reels which I have seen I 
prefer this one, for, personally, I have no 
use for either drag, click, alarm or lock in 
a multiplying reel. 

After Snyder’s death two of his sons, 
John and Charles Snyder, succeeded to 
his business, and they made a few reels. 
One is now in my possession, and I have 
seen but one other, owned by Mr. W. W. 











Old Wooden Spool. 9g. Snyder Reel. 


6. Large Snyder Reel Gearing. 10. Snyder Reel Gearing. 


3. G. Snyder’s Own Reel Gearing 


. ” . 8. Clay’s Snyder Reel 12. Massie’s Reel 
4. Large Snyder Keel, Front View. Gearing. Gearing. 


Fig. 1.—Black wooden spool mounted on iron frame. Disk 13% inches diameter; 1% inches between disks ; flat 
iron crank with black wooden handle ; holes in ends of reel-plate for seizing to rod. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—George Snyder’s own reel, made of brass in 1810. Disk-plates 13% inches diameter; length of spool.1% 
inches. Marked in script “‘G. Snyder’ and stamped “G. S.” 

Fig. 3.—George Snyder’s own reel gearing. Brass lock spring, silver alarm spring. 

Fig. 4.—Brass reel made by Geo. Snyder about 1820. Disk-plates 2% inches diameter ; length of spool, 23% inches. 

Fig. 5.—Showing back disk-plate with drag-spring outside. , 

Fig. 6.—Showing gearing. Steel wheel with 32 leaves; steel pinion with 8 teeth, a quadruple multiplier. 

Fig. 7.—Reel made by George Snyder in 1821 ; brass, in good condition ; 134 inches in diameter ; length, 14 inches. 

Fig. 8.—Gearing. Brass wheel with 21 leaves; steel pinion with 7 teeth ; triple multiplier. ; 

Fig. 9.—This reel was made sometime between 1818 and 1822. It is of brass, like all of Snyder’s reels. It is in 
excellent condition to-day. Diameter, 15 inches ; length, 1% inches. 

Fig. 10.—Gearing. Brass wheel with 24 leaves ; multiplies 334 times. 

Fig. 11.—Brass reel stamped “ J. & C. Snyder.” Diameter 1% inches; length of spool 1% inches; multiplies 
four times. 

Fig. 12.—Brass reel made by Charles Snyder for present owner, Mr. W. W. Massie. Diameter, 24% inches; be- 
tween disks, 2 5-16 inches. Operated by a bent arm of steel wire, which is moved by a small block attached to an outside 


oblong slide. 














17. Vertner’s J. F. Meek 
Reel, Front View. Reel, Back View. 


Higgins’ J. F. Meek : 
Reel, Back View. 22. Meek & Milam Reel. 


15. Higgins’ J. F. Meek 23. Meek & Milam 
Hardman Reel Gearing. Reel Gearing, 


16. Vertner’s J. F. Meek Reel, Front View. 20. Bell Click Gearing. 


Fig. 13.—Brass reel made by J. F. Meek about 1840. In fair condition, perfectly plain. Diameter 1% inches ; 
length 13 inches. “a 

Fig. 14.—Showing back disk-plate of No 13. 

Fig. 15.—Gearing. Steel wheel with 34 leaves; steel pinion with 8 teeth ; multiplies a little more than four times. 

Fig. 16.—Solid silver reel made by J. F. Meek about 1840, In good condition. Diameter 134 inches; length 
1 15-16 inches. 


Fig. 17.—Back disk-plate of No. 16. 

Fig. 18.—German silver reel made by J. W. Hardman Diameter 2 1-16 inches; length 2 inches 

Fig. 19.—Gearing of No. 18. 

Fig. 20.—Epicycloidal wheel. 

Fig. 21.—Bell click, showing bells and hammers. 

Fig. 22.—Brass reel made by B. C. Milam and stamped ‘“ Meek & Milam No. 1.” In excellent condition. 
Diameter, 13% inches; length, 1 5-16 inches. 

Fig. 23.—Gearing is essentially as made to-day. 
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Massie, of Paris, Ky. The latter is 
stamped “G. S.,” but was made by 
Charles Snyder expressly for Mr. Massie, 
who saw him at various times at work on 
it. Both reels were made between 1841 
and 1844. 

The next person to turn his attention to 
reel making, after the elder Snyder, was 
Jonathan Fleming Meek, also a skilful 
watchmaker. He went from Danville, 
Ky., to Frankfort, about 1833, where he 
made his first reel for Hon. Mason 
Brown, of Frankfort, a noted jurist of 
his day, and a devoted angler. Judge 
Brown, having had his Snyder reel bor- 
rowed or stolen just at a time when the 
bass began to bite their best, prevailed on 
Mr. Meek to make him one. 

At an early day there were quite a 
number of Kentuckians who owned plan- 
tations in Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, but spent thier summers in Ken- 
tucky. Two of the Meek reels shown 


Mr. J. L. Sage. 


were made for such parties. One for Mr. 
R. Higgins, of Lexington, a Mississippi 
planter, the other for Mr. D. Vertner, a 
Louisiana planter. The latter reel is now 
in the possession of his grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Alexander Jeffrey, of Lexington, Ky. 


“Kentucky Reel” 


These reels, it will be observed, are im- 
provements in some respects on the Sny- 
der reels. There is a collar around the 
crank-shaft; the ends of the spool-shaft 
do not project, and the alarm and drag 
springs are operated by sliding buttons, 
as in the modern reel. 

It seems that about the time that Jona- 
than F. Meek made his first reel, in 1833, 
or soon after, at least one reel was made 
by Theodore Noel, also a watchmaker 
of Frankfort. 

J. F. Meek continued to make reels 
until about 1840, when he formed a part- 
nership with his brother, Benjamin F. 
Meek, who was likewise a fine watch- 
maker. After this the reels were made by 
B. F. Meek, and stamped “J. F. & B. F. 
Meek.” 

About the year 1843 a very fine work- 
man and expert watchmaker, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., named J. W. Hardman, began 
making multiplying reels for black-bass 
fishing. His reels were a great improve- 
ment on those previously made by others. 
He shortened the spool and increased the 
diameter, affixed the pillars to the disk- 
plates by screws instead of riveting, add- 
ed some ornamentation, and altogether 
made the first true and substantial im- 
provements in the “Kentucky reel,” both 
as to its practicability and appearance, and 
these were followed thereafter by all other 
makers. The “Kentucky reel” to-day 
bears testimony to his unmistakable 
genius and fine handiwork. The Hard- 
man reel illustrated is the property of Mr. 
J. F. Speed, of Louisville, Ky,, and is in 
excellent condition. It was made about 
1845, and is a very handsome piece of 
work, of German silver. The sliding but- 
tons are gold-plated, as are the screws. 
The ornamentation is very fine and work- 
manlike. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Milam, whose name is 
almost synonymous with the “Kentucky 
reel,” went to Frankfort, Ky., in 1835, 
and worked awhile with Beverly Noel, a 
watchmaker, a brother to Theodore Noel, 
previously mentioned. He visited Paris, 
Ky., in 1836, and saw George Snyder an« 
his reels. In this same year he engaged 
as an apprentice to J. F. Meek, and it was 
not long before the reel making was given 
over to him and B. F. Meek, when the lat- 
-ter came into the firm. 

The Meek brothers dissolved partner- 
ship about 1851, Jonathan going to Louis- 
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ville, but returning again to Frankfort 
just before his death in 1884. - After the 
withdrawal of J. F. Meek, the firm be- 
came Meek & Milam, which in turn was 
dissolved at the end of five years, though 
the former partners continued to occupy 
ihe same store, Milam devoting himself 
to making reels, while B. F. Meek took 
the watchmaking and jewelry business. 
All reels made by Mr. Milam continued to 
be stamped “Meek & Milam” until 1878, 
when he used his own stamp of “B. C. 
Milam.” In later years, having trained 
his son to the trade, he took him into his 
business under the firm name of B. C. 
Milam & Son, which is continued to the 
present time. ° 

There were a few reels with so-called 
“centrifugal gearing” made at an early 
date by B. F. Meek, a Mr. Barbour, of 
Georgetown, Ky., and B. C. Milam. 
Among the reels I exhibited at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair was a very elaborate 
and ornamental one of solid silver, made 
by B. F. Meek, about 1846, for an artist 
of New Orleans, T. S. Mayeau. A novel 
feature of this reel was the “bell-click,” 
made upon the same principal as the re- 
peating watch, whereby the artist-angler 
could really enjoy the “Music of the 
reel,” the two bells being tuned in thirds. 

The peculiar mechanism of the reel is 
the application of the principle of the 
epicycloidal wheel, whereby reciprocat- 
ing motion is converted into circular mo- 
tion. While the power of this plan of 
gearing is greater than in the ordinary 
reel with two wheels, the friction is also 
too great for casting ; consequently it was 
abandoned. 

An old reel stamped “Meek & Milam” 
was exhibited in my collection, made 
somewhere about 1844, and is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The pil- 
lars are still of the Snyder plan, as also 
the long narrow spool. The improve- 
ments are a collar to crank-shaft, sliding 
buttons for alarm and drag, and a better 
shape to front disk-plate. Here we have 
for the first time the bent or U-shaped 
alarm spring formed of a piece of watch 
spring. It will be further observed that 
with the exception of the ornamental bars 
or pillars of the Hardman reel, this reel 
Is a close imitation of it in its general 
form, in the sliding buttons and their 
Screws, in the collar and the retaining 
screw of the crank. A strong resem- 
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blance is also seen in the gearing, more 
especially in the sliding blocks and drag 
spring. 

Mr. J. L. Sage, of Lexington, Ky., but » 
previously of Frankfort, was also an early ; 


maker of the “Kentucky reel,” and I am * / 


Mr. Benjamin F. Meek. 


satisfied that he was the first to make a 
click reel, in Kentucky, for black-bass fly- 
fishing, of which branch of angling he 
was one of the pioneers. I have the small- 
est and neatest “Kentucky reel” I have 
ever seen ; it was made by Mr. Sage. 

In 1883, Mr. B. F. Meek went to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he entered on a new era 
of reel making. He formed a partner- 
ship with his two sons. He made a new 
departure in the gearing of the reel, which 
he called the “spiral gear.” This con- 
sists in cutting the teeth of the wheel and 
pinion obliquely or diagonally, instead of 
horizontally. The space between the teeth, 
at their base, is also cut rounding, instead 
of flat or square. 

Other makers of the “Kentucky reel” 
are Geo. W. Gayle, of Frankfort, and 
James Deally, of Louisville. The reel as 
now made is still principally for black- 
bass fishing, though larger sizes are fur- 
nished for striped bass and tarpon. 





STREAM-MUSIC 
By Charles H. Crandall 


T is one of the most difficult, and in 
some respects one of the most irk- 
some, of tasks to analyze one’s love 

for an object or for a person. Do we love 
this or that? Enough! The mere bliss of 
loving is sufficient. Shall we count the 
red corpuscles in our veins and time their 
pace when they leap at the mention of the 
loved object or spirit? No, we abjure the 
analytical criticism. For the same rea- 
sons I could never take pencil and paper 
to a brook-side and there spread out on 
the unsympathetic page my passion for 
streams, for the music of brooks, for the 
soothing, healing sound of the waters on 
their cheerful journey to the sea. No, I 
should fling paper and pencil in the stream 
and laugh as I saw them bobbing away 
out of sight while I yielded myself up to 
the spell of the spirit of the waters. 


And yet, in a winter silence, when the 


us all. Boy or girl, man or woman, our 
feet turn naturally down to the valleys 
when we wish for something of infinite 
variety, beguiling and cleansing, to wash 
the sediment of the world away. 

Knowingly or not, men have recog- 
nized in the rivers those traits that put the 
stream, of all Nature’s objects, most inti- 
mately in sympathy with the human soul. 
We see the brook flow on irresistibly and 
we know that we also know no halting. 
From pristine, virgin scenes it fares on 
as we fare from the bosky retreats of 
childhood out into the garish struggles of 
mid-manhood. And sooner or later the 
ocean swallows all. This is all trite, as 
one writes it, but it is beautifully sweet 
and consoling as the brook sings it. 

What a marked individuality the 
brooks have! No two human souls are 
alike, nor are two brooks, and no two 


Purling Over Limestone Ledges. 


waterfall is frozen music, a soundless 
architecture of ice, far from my beloved 
little river I can sit down and muse over 
her myriad little graces of manner and 
tone, shy revelations, coquettish, daring 
freaks, maidenly modesty, or pure sweet 
confidences. And the stream-music draws 


brooks invite just the same mood. The 
voice of the Rippowam is not the voice 
of the Ondawa. I know where to go for 
a pensive, virgin sweetness of atmosphere, 
and also where to look for a robust, fine 
courage and overflow of spirits in a 
stream. 














For “quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles” you must hie you away to a little 
hillside laughing “Allegro” of a brook, 
with waters like flying gold hair, that 
jumps into meadows and out again into 
the woods, always at hide-and-seek, and 
mocking atall followers. Insuchastream, 
even in the most quiet stretches, you will 
find the trout so electric that they turn 
double somersaults in the air. Ah, the 
fortunate little brook, with nothing but a 
jest for the dull soul that stoops to Care! 

This individuality of brooks is, I think, 
closely, linked with the individuality of 


writers, who have been largely of the class 
of stream-lovers ; and the more faithfully 
a poet has clung to his one loved stream 
and surroundings the more individual and 
true, in some respects, sounds his note. 
It took the genius of an Emerson to hear 
the low voice of the mystic, dreaming 
Concord, gliding so serenely, seemingly 
motionless, to the sea ; but ah, what a mir- 
ror for deep June skies and overhanging 
trees, for the flash of bird-wings, or for 
the quiet, everyday, heroic lives of the 
dwellers on the banks. 

. The Musketaquit was no enigma to 

im. 


“Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain, 





A Laughing Allegro. 
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“But sweeter rivers, pulsing flit 

Through thee as thou through Concord 

plain. 
Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 

The stream I love unbounded goes 

Through flood and sea and firmament; 

Through light, through life, it forward 

flows.” 

So he gleaned a perennial joy from the 
sober-mooded Concord and left a price- 
less hint of it in the two noble poems, 
“Musketaquit” and “Two Rivers.” 

In another way the great Laureate has 


blended his own unaging courage in his 
favorite ¢tream, that, intertwining with 
the idyl of Philip and Katie, and the hay- 
fields of the “Willows,” stealing from 
haunts of coot and fern, by lawns and 
hazel covers, sweeps out in the last stanza 
with the brave outlook of the poet in 
“Crossing the Bar”: 
“And out again to curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go 

But I go on forever.” 

It would be a beguiling hour just to 
wander on the brook-sides with the poets, 
Wordsworth by the Duddon, or that 
lesser stream that suggested the unex- 
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celled beauty of his stanza in the tribute 
to Lucy: 
“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 
Lovers of streams, too, were Robert 
Burns, whether singing of the bonnie 


Bryant was ‘especially susceptible to 
the charm and imagery of streams, as 
shown in his “Rivulet,” “The Flood of 
Years,” and other poems. 

But we have quoted enough to show 
the intimacy of poetry and stream-music, 
whether it comes to a king of bards, “gild- 
ing pale streams with heavenly alchemy” 
on Avon banks, or a Jean Ingelow lead- 
ing her two lovers down the opposite 


The Rippowan. 


banks of Ayr or the haunting melody of 
Afton water, and John Keats, pausing on 
the bridge to note the minnows that “ever 
wrestle with their own sweet delight, and 
ever nestle their silvery: bellies on the 
pebbly sand.” 

The Green River, up in the Berkshire 
country, pure, sylvan, retired in. its 
aspect, seems only to reflect the muse of 
its good gray poet who found blended in 
its graces the charms of his sweetheart. 
“When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene 

Where wanders the stream with waters of 

green.” 


shores of her river, slipping its shining 
relentless wedge forever between their 
“divided” hearts. 

So, too, our prose-poets like Izaak Wal- 
ton, and the author of “Wake Robin,” or 
the versatile singer of “Little Rivers,” are 
never happier than by the streams, casting 
for trout and hooking iridescent fancies 
that are light to carry, but make an ac- 
ceptable creel for their readers. 

But when we are really in a passion for 
the music of brooks we will take no lures 
for fishes, nor books of poets, however 
dear, nor pencil nor pen, but in simple 
ardor, half-abashed, steal down the wood- 
land path under the sentinel hemlocks, 
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down, down, out of sight of the common 
world, under the overshadowing banks, 
below the waterfall and the old wooden 
bridge to the little cavern or amphitheater 
where the nymphs really come, and the 
voice of the stream calls and answers and 
- echoes in a way that thrills like the whis- 
per of a lover. 

Here we may pass an afternoon or a 
whole day, and be sure no time has been 
wasted, in listening to the water. Now 
the sound will come to you in a mellow 
vox humana that is almost startling and 
eery in its likeness to human speech. In 
exquisite cadence it will seem almost to 
converse; and we seem almost to com- 
prehend the sense of the appeal, a tale of 
longing from an imprisoned spirit, when 
again the wind will change and the water- 
fall will go off into a wild, mocking gale 
of laughter most elfish and provoking. It 
becomes easy to see how the Greeks 
peopled the streams with shining nymphs, 
shy and elusive, and we 
feel a new brotherhood to 
Pan, chasing the fleeting 
naiad to find at last only a 
sighing along the reedy 
stream. La Motte Fouque 
merely had a little better 
ears and eyes than the rest 
of us, for the story of Un- 
dine, in all its capricious- 
ness and romance and for- 
est charm, isaround 
every wild-wood brook if 
we only get the clue and 
untangle the maze. 

It is most fascinating to 
get at a distance of several 
hundred yards from a wa- 
terfall and listen to the 
trick the wind plays with 
Stream-music. As the 
breeze rises and falls or 
changes in direction so the 
voice of the cataract will 
change, running up and 
down the scale, alternat- 
ing, too, in quality, from 
treble to bass, or froma 
note of careless joy to a 

sad prescience and foreboding of 
doom. 

In many ways a small stream, a few 
yards wide, is more eloquent, more full of 
variety than a large river. The latter 

moves with a mighty surge and a low un- 
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dertone, a mingled chorus, the “voice of 
many waters.” But one hardly gets the 
variety of sentiment, the human accent, 
that speak in the lesser streams, although 
there are such confidences in the smaller 
waves that lisp and lapse along the river’s 
shore. 

To listen to Niagara or the St. Law- 
rence Rapids is like listening to the crowd 
at Broadway and Wall Street. It is im- 
pressive, full of power and pathos, the 
basso profundo of the stream of life, and 
yet it has its monotony, it leaves one with 
a more poignant sense of loneliness, even 
of despair. But he who listens to the 
pure, sweet mountain brook gains new 
hope from its living waters. Similarly in 
art a Millet will put more sentiment in a 
country scene with two or three human 
figures than any one ever did on a crowd- 
ed canvas. 

Fortunate mortals are we, then, when 
we can list to the call of the brook, listen 
to its 
hearty 
laugh, or 
its coo- 
ing, woo- 
ing love- 
song, or 
its ser- 
mons in 
the stones 
as it purls 
over them 
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in tones of grave admonishment. By its 
banks we can dream trouble away, and 
while we sleep the brook will steal our 
burden, incorporating it in its own pathos, 
hurrying with it onward to the sea, there 
to be lost everlastingly, while we awake 
and go on joyfully like the Pilgrim to 
the Celestial City. 

Lovely beyond words are the hours in 
the shaded valley guarded by the lichened 
cliffs and the cool hemlocks, where the 
laurel clings half-way up the steep, and 
the ferns stand so motionless that they, 
‘too, seem to be listening. Here even the 
birds hush their song and no one can be- 
lieve them insensible to the charm of this 
sanctuary as they flit noiselessly in the 
branches overhead. A welcome retreat 


Stream-Music 


down exactly the variations of the stream- 
music. But one will find it bubbling out 
in Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, in 
Haydn’s “Spring” or Mendelssohn's 
dainty “Frilingslied.” 
“Gladly, gladly, I am gliding, 
Fearing naught of ill or sorrow, 
Now that light doth lead me on 
I feel the grandeur of the way. 
Tell me not that night will darken, 
Tell me not of a to-morrow, 
Till I have fulfilled the mission 
And the duty of to-day.” 

So the sturdy, brave brook sings in iis 
bright and happy moods, and sends us 
back to the world with new courage. This 
comrade is so brave and true that it will 
any service do. And shall we be shamed 


The Musketaquit. 


they find it in summer when the up- 
land springs are dry and the air shimmer- 
ing with the heat of an August drouth. 
Then you will find a congregation of birds 
in the shaded valley by the brook, though 
few will utter a note,.except perhaps a 
brown thrush shaking out a call, like a 
jangle of silvery chains, to exorcise the 
silence. 

With a sturdy song of labor on its lips 
the stream puts its shoulder to the water- 
wheel, even to saw up the loved trees of 
the forest, to grind the grain for the cat- 
tle, or to crush out the juice of the apples 
on dreamy, rich October days. 

Sounding thus so many notes and 
moods, how hopeless it is to try to copy 


by this inanimate comrade, dependent as 
we at last, upon the early and the latter 
rains for its very life? 

Let us carry away the stream-music in 
our blood, so that even in the dusty paths 
of life there shall be a glad little brook 
singing bravely and defiantly as it courses 
through the heart. 

“O how sweet to trust completely, 

That the best is still before us, 
Letting all our life flow forward 
With a faith that naught can foil, 
Knowing that the brooks and blossoms 
And the starry legions o’er us 

Are but brighter-shining comrades 
In the brotherhood of toil.” 








ON THE TRAIL OF THE WILD TURKEY 
By Edwyn Sandys 


F all our gallinaceous birds the 
turkey is king, and he is indeed a 


regal fellow. Largest of his race, 
dwarfing the greatest of his remote kin, 
the grouse, he stands absolutely without 
a peer in size, beauty of plumage, edible 
qualities, and when fairly hunted, as a 
test of the craft and resource of his hu- 
man pursuer. 

Grander feathered trophy than a prime 
wild gobbler fairly killed never fell to 
sportsman’s aim. His massive body 
sheathed in bronzy mail, glitters with in- 
describable lusters; his broad fan of a 
tail is a beautiful intricacy of browns and 
black, while the sharply-defined black and 
white mottlings of the flight-feathers of 
the wings furnish a pleasing contrast. 
The one homely thing about a turkey is its 
head. Small, lean and snaky-looking it 
cannot be termed a thing of beauty, yet it 
has an air of keen wildness which is ap- 
propriate and not altogether displeasing. 

There are four recognized varieties of 
the wild turkey in the United States. Of 
these the one to which I shall chiefly 
refer is Meleagris sylvestris, which for- 
merly abounded in the East from the 
western portion of the Province of On- 
tario southward to Texas. The other 
varieties are—the Florida turkey M. S. 
osceola; Elliott’s Rio Grande turkey, M. 
S. elliotti, and the Mexican turkey M. 
gallopavo. The last mentioned is the one 
from which came the domesticated tur- 
key. It is found in Southern and Western 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, and is 
common in the tablelands of Mexico. It 
is somewhat larger than M. sylvestris, 
and has a light-colored rump. It haunts 
the highlands and mountainous regions. 
Early in the Sixteenth Century it was tak- 
en first to the West Indies and thence to 
England and France, where it soon be- 
came firmly established. Many of our 
present birds also have a strong infusion 
of the blood of M. sylvestris obtained by 
accidental and intentional crossing. The 
Rio Grande variety is found in the low- 
lands of Southern Texas and Eastern 
Mexico, while its relative of Florida is 
confined to that State. « 


Among all of these varieties trifling va- 
riations in size and coloration constitute 
the sole differences, which to the average 
sportsman mean little or nothing. All 
the birds are fit to grace any man’s board 
and he who holds straight on one or other 
is perfectly justified in not bothering 
further over scientific details. 

The male turkey is a thorough believer 
in polygamy—in fact he is a bad old turk 
all through. During the mating season 
he struts and gobbles and shows off before 
admiring females, fights furiously with 
his pompous rivals, and generally plays 
the part of a devil of a fellow, but when 
it gets right down to housekeeping he 
shirks—goes to his woodland club where 
he meets other baldheaded reprobates 
like himself. 

His sober-colored wives are humble 
and wise, and after a brief basking in his 
bullying favor they steal away to hatch 
their young in peace and quietness. The 
nest is simple, but most carefully con- 
cealed, for be it known that the royal male 
wouldn’t hesitate to smash eggs any 
more than he would hesitate to brain 
young turkeys if they bothered him. The 
hen lays from seven to a dozen eggs; 
when more are found in one nest it is safe 
to infer that two hens have laid together, 
which occasionally happens. In such 
cases the two mothers share the sitting 
and the care of the joint brood. 

The eggs are creamy white -freckled 
with reddish brown. Should the first 
nest be destroyed the hen may lay a second 
set of eggs. When the laying has been 
completed the males leave the females, to 
rejoin the broods later in the year. 

When the birds are plentiful, full- 
grown broods sometimes unite to form 
great flocks. I have seen forty-odd to- 
gether. 

There are several ways of circumvent- 
ing the turkey some of which are hardly 
recognized in sport. I have even known 
men say “calling,” 7. ¢., imitating the cry 
of the female during the mating season, 
was taking a mean advantage of an amor- 
ous gobbler; that to sing the syren song 
af love until the hot-headed lover was 
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within a‘ few yards was questionable ; 
but “calling,” or “yelping,” has its re- 
deeming features, and; fairly considered, 
may be ranked as no mean test of one’s 
knowledge of nose 3 ways and -skill in 
imitating turkey ; e calling—im- 
tating the yelps—“yunk—yunk—yunk,” 
is done by sucking air through a turkey 
bone, or, as I have done it, by using a 
rew common clay pipe. The caller care- 
fully conceals himself about dawn in a 
cover near which turkeys are “using,” 
and as the gobblers make their presence 
heard, he sends forth a shyly suggestive 
response. His object is to persuade some 
fool gobbler that the fattest and prettiest 
hen in the whole country craveth an inter- 
view. The “personal column” would put 
it: “Would the large handsome gentleman 
with the bronze suit, the red neck and the 
superb baritone voice meet the soprano 
lady in gray walking suit, at the basswood 
stump—object a pleasant friendship and 
general good time?” 

Would he? Well, ra-ather! Being like 
some men, he gobbles about it, puffs out 
his chest, struts around and keeps edging 
nearer and nearer to the stump. He dis- 
tinctly sees the rendezvous, he distinctly 
hears the dulcet soprano, but he doesn’t 
see or hear the evil-minded person who is 
hunched up behind that stump. He drops 
his wings and fans his tail for one more 
impressive strut and—the — subsequent 
proceedings interest him no more! 

This sounds very easy, but it is not 
every sportsman who can call so perfectly 
that the keen ear of the gobbler will fail to 
detect the cheat. A single false note may 
spoil the game, while a serious blunder 
will surely send the gobbler to cover with 
truly marvelous speed, and he will not 
return. The actual shooting is easy, for 
lost nerve is about the only excuse for 
missing with rifle or gun at such short 
range. In justice therefore to “calling,” 
I may say that the skill necessary to de- 
ceive the bird, together with the wary 
patience required are sufficient to raise it 
above the level of. downright pot-hunt- 
ing. 

Another method over which I have 
heard men rave, but which I have not fol- 
lowed, is coursing the turkey with grey- 
hounds. This is a sport of the. plains. 
The game is watched until it has wan- 
dered sufficiently far from cover, then the 
hounds are slipped and the sportsman fol- 
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lows on horseback. The turkey is rushed 
and compelled to fly further into the 
open, hounds and horseman keeping up 
a desperate chase. The first flight may 
bea rather long one, but the quarry is 
Sound to tire. Before he can rest, he is 
again rushed and this time his flight is 
short. After a few of these breathless 
dashes the bird gives up and is 
fairly run down. There is a hurricane , 
dash about this which suggests rare good 
fun and it is not without the spice of dan- 
ger, for a mistake on the part of the rac- 
ing, bore may mean a nasty cropper. 

ut the sport of sports with the turkey 
is tracking in the snow. It is difficult, 
frequently downright hard work, and it 
will test a man’s woodcraft to the utmost. 
A shy old gobbler is harder to still-hunt 
than a buck, and of the twain I should 
consider the turkey the nobler quarry. 

Turkey tracking in great woodlands, 
especially where the birds are few, is a 
blending of ‘the unexpected with the 
might-have-been. The slightest miscal- 
culation, or accident, may ruin one’s 
chance for a day, while it is quite possi- 
ble to follow a big gobbler from a wintry 
dawn to dusk and not obtain one fair 
chance at him. 

Put a good man upon the trail of a 
flock in deep, damp snow, and it’s odds on 
that he will kill his first bird within a few 
hours, ‘and he may get three or four be- 
fore dark. He will follow steadily, pa- 
tiently, remorselessly wherever the tracks 
may lead. Should the flock flush from 
any cause; he will take the direction from 
the few long strides the game made be- 
fore rising, and will push steadily on. 
Turkeys fly straight, and the tracks will 
be found again somewhere within a rea- 
sonable distance ahead. If he be cau- 
tious, the game is not likely to again take 
wing. In time the turkeys will become 
more or less weary and a single track will 
be found diverging from the main trail. 

To the experienced the sign «is plain. 
The turkey that made the single track is 
tired and has slipped off to hide. If the 
man has a shotgun he will follow the 
single track, if a rifle, he will keep on 
after the flock. The single bird will 
surely be crouched in some cover near 
where it left the flock, and it will almost 
certainly flush within close range and af- 
ford the shotgun a comparatively easy 
chance. After securing it, the man will 
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sling it over his back and again follow the 
flock until another diverging track is 
noted. 

The man armed with a rifle pays no 
attention to the side tracks because the 
promised chance means a flying shot, or 
at the best a glimpse of the bird running 
at full speed. At either of these the rifle 
is practically useless, for a kill under such 
conditions would be merely a fluke. The 
rifleman therefore sticks to the trail of the 
flock, and if he is wise he will devote his 
closest attention. to the biggest track. It 
is the mark of the old gobbler, the king 
of the lot, and the bird your true sports- 
man prefers to all others. 

But the big gobbler is no easy game. 
He is the strongest and from his age and, 
experience, the craftiest of them all and 
the man who walks him down will surely 
earn his prize. One after another wear- 
ied birds slip to one side, but the big 
track leads on through the roughest scrub 
and over ridge after ridge. 
slips after, like a shadow flitting from 
point to point, and with keen eyes ever 
searching the cover ahead. 

After perhaps hours of cautious trail- 
ing, he suddenly sees a dark object zig- 
zagging between the trunks, then another 
and another. Perhaps four or five tur- 
keys are still following their big leader, 
and most likely all of them are tired. Now 
comes the test of the man’s nerve and 
skill with the rifle. The turkeys are. per- 
fectly aware that they are being followed. 
All unknown to the man, they have seen 
him half a dozen times during the long 
pursuit, and dark, keen eyes are watch- 
ing the back track. The man seems to 
drift from tree to tree. 

Presently a turkey mounts a snowy 
log and stands a black, sharply-defined 
figure of alertness. The man halts and 
the rifle comes to the ready. But the 
bird in sight is not the bird—it is only a 
small one. Another shows, and then an- 
other! They seem to appear in some mar- 
velous manner in the very places which 
eager eves have just searched. The mys- 
tery of the woods is in these dark, silent 
shapes. Still the man waits and stares, 
though the water is in his eyes and a 
muscle in a leg is cramping stubbornly. 

At last, from. nowhere, moves a black 
mass with nodding head and snaky neck, 
and it halts and stands bolt upright. The 
man knows right well what may happen 
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within one minute. A sudden sprint, a 
clapping of mottled wings, a crashing of 
brittle twigs, and perhaps (?) an em- 
phatic “——— the luck!” That is all. 

But it hasn’t happened yet. Deliber- 
ately prompt, the rifle goes to the shoul- 
der ; the sights line truly upon the long, 
slim neck—or on the center of the big 
body if it must be so—a sharp report rips 
the solemn silence of the woods. 

Yes! Yes—and then what? 

Damfi know! You see, it’s like this. If 
it’s one of Cooper’s marvel-manipulators 
at the south end of that rifle, there is a 
sudden stiffening of a grand bronze body, 

‘a clatter of wings as its fellows flee in 
terror, anda spurt of steaming life-blood 
upon the virgin snow—and that’s all 
there’s to it! 

But, with me behind the gun—that is 
what you mean? 

Oh! well, that’s different. In that case 
there would be—“a sudden stiffening of 
a grand bronze body, a clatter of wings 
as its fellows flee in terror,” a great crash 
as the bronze body took after its fellows, 
a spurt of steaming, bright blue Saxon 
speech from behind my tree, and an empty 
‘shell upon the virgin snow—and that’s 
all there’s to it! 

Don’t doubt me reader—a good man 
hates to be doubted and the hurt of a 
blow at one’s truthfulness is long a- 
mending.. So, because I know whereof 
I speak, I seldom hunt turkeys with a 
rifle! 

But with the gun it is different, and 
while I know that when one carries a gun 
he is apt to wish he had a rifle and vice 
versa, | greatly prefer the gun. Most of 
my trailing has been done in _ heavily- 
wooded country, having here and there a 
marshy opening with big clumps of tan- 
gled brush, all of which meant flying 
shots at comparatively short range. A 
good twelve-gauge, plenty of powder and 
an ounce of big shot, should stop a run- 
ning or flying bird as far as it can be 
clearly seen in such cover, or in any or- 
dinary cover. 

The gun should be held well ahead. A 
single heavy grain in the head or neck 
should mean a dead bird. A turkey, 
though hard hit farther back, may lead 
one a tedious chase before being se- 
cured, if it does not escape outright. A 
broken wing means trouble. A winged 
turkey, having its running gear still in 
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good order, is indeed an exasperating 
proposition. The only thing to do is to 
bustle after it hot foot and shoot at the 
first glimpse of the running quarry. 
Should this failkeep right on as fast as 
po:sible and send in a shot every time 
a ieather shows. The report will rattle 
the bird and keep it from selecting some 
sec 're hiding-place. 

Of course, on tracking snow, the tracks 
can be followed, but if given time, a tur- 
key will work its way into the most 
bafiling cover and once there dodge about 
for hours without affording a chance. I 
once winged a grand gobbler at about 
mid-afternoon, and, after refusing one 
doubtful opportunity, chased that infer- 
nal fowl until dark and not only failed 
to secure it, but got myself so mixed up 
that only the distant whistle of a railroad 
engine gave me a line on civilization and 
saved me from sleeping out in the cold, 
grubless whence. 

After one has emptied both barrels at 
a flying turkey it is a safe rule to follow 
that particular bird at least until its new 
track has been discovered and traced suf- 
ficiently far to warrant one in believing 
that no shot took effect. By not doing 
this I lost one of the finest gobblers I 
ever pulled on. 

An incident of my last visit to the court 
of king gobbler may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the ups and downs and the glori- 
ous uncertainty of turkey trailing. 

Morning broke with a golden radiance 
which made one feel that it was good to 
be alive. A new white mantle of silver 
was spread over the world and every tree 
bore a feathery dressing. For a week 
sharp frosts had prevailed and Winter had 
set his iron grip upon all but steeply 
slanting water. The previous afternoon 
I had traveled to the small village in the 
woods. Twelve hours before, a gray sky 
had warned me; the message had been 
wired, and my short trip had ended amid 
the last scattering flakes of the promised 
snowfall. 

True to previous agreement, “Joe” 
pulled me out in a gray half-light which 
he called morning. Everything looked 
favorable and within an hour we had en- 
tered the woods. 

“It’s three miles,” said Joe, tersely, as 
he started his long, lean legs upon a route 
which might end the Lord knew where. 
As I knew. him of old, I made no com- 
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ment. That a hard day was to come was 
a certainty—just how hard depended 
upon the luck. In any event, I suspected 
a certain individual would, like Welling- 
ton, be praying for night along about 
mid-afternoon. 

Joe strode straight ahead as though 
treading pavement, and he had me glow- 
ing and breathing too fast for a smoke be- 
fore his.first halt. 

“Thar’s their range,” he remarked as 
his hand performed a sweeping semi- 
circle. Before us spread a huge open- 
ing—in summer a marsh with stretches 
of open water and big clumps of tall 
rushes, in winter a level plain of white 
with a soft mound here and there to in- 
dicate where the snowburied rushes 
stood. Wise people kept away from those 
mounds for reasons good—elsewhere the, 
ice was strong and safe. Around it all 
stood the silent, unbroken forest, huge 
halted billows of bluish-gray crowned 
with a songless surf of glistening snow. 

“Let’s ring it,” said Joe and away he 
went. 

Now “ringing” it sounded easy but it 
wasn’t. It meant the chasing of an iron 
man who had no soul, through apparently 
limitless woods, in and out of doubtful 
hollows and over snow-burdened logs till 
you were snow from fork to heels, and 
miles of this with no let-up. It meant 
raising the leading foot very high over a 
big log and twisting after it on the seat 
of one’s corduroys and meanwhile find 
ing that certain muscles had not been 
used that way for a long, long time. It 
also meant considerable muttered remarks 
which would melt snow if all applied to 
one spot. 

But at last, mercifully! a change came. 
The old boy pulled up and pointed at the 
snow. A line of tracks, so fresh that the 
disturbed snow was yet settling, told the 
glad tidings. Four or five turkeys were 
only a short distance away, evidently from 
the trend of the trail, in a long snarl of 
thicket which bounded all one side of the 
open. 

Now began the trailing in earnest. 
Twenty yards apart we stole forward, 
Joe on the trail with me steering by his 
course. For an hour we drifted ahead, 
silent, ever-ready, while eyes strove to 
bore holes in the shadows under every 
log and.laden shrub. A red squirrel came 
out of his nest and the soft “prut” of the 
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falling snow he dislodged almost gave 
me heart-disease. Farther on a wad of 
snow fell through some dry leaves and 
the rustle of it nearly caused the pinching 
flat of my gun barrels in one fierce grip. 

We went on, and continued going on. 
So did the turkeys—at least the tracks 
said they did. 

At half-past two Joe halted, pushed up 
his cap and spat out a much-chewed cud. 
Then he passed the back of his hand 
across his mouth and stared sorrowfully 
at me. I, too, pushed back my cap, and 
as I did so a puff of steam rose from it. 

“What time is it, Joe?” I gasped, for it 
seemed as though we had tramped for a 
week. 

“ *Bout two o’clock I reckon—we’d best 
eat,” he replied. 

We did eat, and then, as the meanest 
thing I could think of, I pulled out an 
empty flask and offered it to him. 

A pained look came into his eyes, al- 
most instantly followed by a blaze of 
keenest excitement. He was staring over 
my head as we sat facing and he evi- 
dently saw something, for his hands 
closed upon the rifle across his knees. I 
knew better than to move a hair, or ask 
fool questions, but as his eyes sought 
mine questioningly I winked suggestive- 
ly. Slowly the rifle rose to the level till 
I could see into the muzzle. As slowly 
my head bent forward till my nose was 
almost in the snow and I heard a whis- 
pered—“All right.” 

How long he took to get the old gas- 
pipe where he wanted it I can only sur- 
mise—it seemed like time for spring 
plowing before he turned it loose. There 
was a jar—a small but intensely lively 
spark went far down my neck, then some- 
thing fell over me, tramped me flat and 
went yelling into the woods. By the time 
I had picked myself up, a raving maniac 
was whirling something black around his 
head and shedding turkey feathers every 
jump. It was a big, fat hen, and Joe had 
chanced to see it light in a tree not fifty 
yards away. Great was his triumph, and 
not until I again solemnly proffered the 
empty flask did he return to earth. Then 
we tramped on feeling better, for it was a 
fine bird. 

“What ye think ?” he asked me later as 
the shadows began to pile in the thickets. 
My answer must have surprised him. 

We were standing at the edge of the 
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marsh, and we were both pretty well 
cooked. It had been a hard day and only 
the one bit of luck had come our way. We 
both wanted to get home that night, but 
Joe, good fellow as he always was, had 
volunteered to try it next day if I so de- 
sired. As he spoke, I was looking rather 
ruefully down the long stretch of frozen 
marsh. We were almost at the point 
where the hunt had begun and with the 
light failing, it was useless to think of 
further work in the woods. 

Without a word in response to his 
question, I made a leap upon the snowy 
ice and ran like a quarter horse across the 
open. The footing was fairly good and 
I trusted to. luck that the ice was strong, 
for I was pounding it hard. Out of the 
tail of one eye I kept tabs on a moving 
black speck—a something I had seen fly 
into the open a good four hundred yards 
away. 

Joe’s quick grasp of things proved in- 
valuable. One sweeping glance had told 
him what was up, and now he was coach- 
ing like the past-master he was. 

“Run, goldarn ye, run! I'll tell ye 
when to stop!” he roared, and I heard and 
sprinted for dear life. “Whoa! Yer fur- 
nuff-rite-top-ye!” he howled in an agony 
of excitement, and I stiffened my legs and 
slid plowing snow for ten feet. 

Puffing, twitching all over, I turned my 
head. Joe had timed it marvelously well. 
Barely twenty yards away was a noble 
gobbler just stretching his long legs to 
alight. I saw the huge speckled fans 
working convulsively, the gleam of the 
bronze, the drooping tassel, the snaky 
neck and all. I should have taken my 
time, let him get running smoothly and 
then cut the head off him as he ran. 

I didn’t. I just belted it to him any old 
place, hustled: in the second barrel at 
the center of the feather storm-vortex, 
rushed in another shell—then ran and 
jumped on him as hard as I could, and 
wished I could land on him twice as hard 
—that’s what I did! 

As it happened I had hit him in the 
head, but it wasn’t my fault! The sec- 
ond barrel scored him promiscuously, but 
in spite of the storm of big shot, he was 
a truly grand bird. 

When I dared get off him, I said he 
weighed twenty pounds. Joe said twen- 
ty-five. Before I had packed him a mile 
I said fifty. 





STAG AND WOLF HUNTING IN FRANCE 


By Vance 


HERE is a theory 

abroad that the 

Frenchman, because 

he can dance and turn 

a compliment, can 

neither ride straight 

nor shoot clean. Of 

course, this is merely an international 

prejudice. Dull people will go on believ- 

ing that all Englishmen beat their wives 

and all Yankees chew tobacco, and not 

even the comic papers can change their 

way of thinking. Mr. Pickwick’s friends 

were English sportsmen—of a kind ; Tar- 

tarin and the cap-shooters of Tarascon 

were French sportsmen—of the same 

kind; but neither Dickens nor Daudet are 

very good authorities on the hunting of 
big game. 

I have seen the London cockneys, 
armed to the teeth, trailed by dogs, shoot- 
ing sparrows in the calm Surrey fields. 
My first shooting experiente in France 
was about as stirring. It was years ago 
—more years than either you or I would 
care to reckon—when I was taking my 
first tramp through this pleasant land of 
France. One afternoon I was loitering 
at a little village north of Marseilles, 
waiting for the diligence—a yellow-bel- 
lied post-wagon—that was to carry me 
on my way. In front of the post-house 
were a few spindling and leafless 
trees, where the thrushes—the grives of 
the Midi—fluttered disconsolately. As I 
waited there, down the country road came 
two sturdy, black-bearded fellows with 
shotguns. The master of the post hailed 
them rapturously and fetched his gun, an 
old center-fire of that first year of 1862. 
Three thrushes had settled on the naked 
tree; each “sportsman” selected his bird, 
and, at the “One—two—three!” fired. 
One bird fell to the gun of 1862.° The 
mast-r of the post shouted with trium- 
phant glee, opened the door of the house 
and whistled. There trotted out a little 
half-breed King Charles spaniel. 

“Rapportez!” 

Wagging his bushy tail the dog crossed 
the road and retrieved the game. 

For many a year I jeered, as Daudet . 
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did, at these heroic sportsmen of the 
South, but after a while I discovered that 
Le Piste was not France, and that there 
is shooting and shooting. 

There are in France forests that spread 
for leagues, wooded uplands and lean 
stretches of mountain land, where you 
may still find the stag and the roebuck, 
the wild boar, the wolf, and—now and 
then—the wildcat. 

Of course, you may do better in the 
Tyrol, but in one respect la chasse in 
France is unsurpassed. Here it is, and 
only here, that the stag-hunt preserves its 
old dare-devil gaiety and the ceremony 
that lent it charm in the chivalric days of 
the long ago. I have hunted the deer in 
Germany, and have seen the Queen’s 
staghounds loosed on the tame deer of 
Windsor; but until a notable day this 
year I did not know what la grande 
chasse meant. Before describing that 
golden day when an old stag, adept in 
wickedness, saved himself by driving out 
along the line of his own running a 
daguet (that is, a green two-year-old) let 
me give you a few preliminary and neces- 
sary details. 

In France the stag is hunted. The man 
who shot a stag would find far less mercy 
than he who shot a peasant. One hunts 
him from afar, and may have many a 
good run without having seen the tip of 
an antler—the chase, after all, is the 
thing. 

The hounds differ greatly in various 
parts of, the country. The big white 
hounds of Vendée, the long-headed, black 
and white hounds of Gascony, the yellow 
and white hounds of Artois, all have their 
lovers; but the best packs—for instance, 
those: of the Duchess d’Uzes and the 
Baron de Vaux—are cross-bred from the 
Saintonge and the foxhound. 

For fifty years now this bastarde de 
Saintonge has been bred in France. Tall- 
er, slighter, deeper in the chest and better 
muscled than the English hound, he has 
retained the fine scent, the love for the 
hunt, and, indeed, all the good qualities, 
moral and physical, of his French ances- 
tors. Other good crosses have been made, 
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notably that of the Gascon hound and the 

bloodhound (St. Hubert), but nothing | 

quite equals these nervous but patient, 

big but quick, bastards of Saintonge, 

— black and white, with mouths like 
s. 

As to the horses—well, no two men 
have ever agreed on a definite type of a 
good hunter. In France, no more than in 

gland, is there a generic type. An 
Irish hunter is pretty good everywhere, 
and not first-rate anywhere. He seems 
to have no especial preference for the 
kind of country he is sent over. Of course, 
he is found—with his equally indifferent 
brother from Hungary—everywhere in 
France. Still, in the best French hunting 
stables you will find the thoroughbred, or 
half-blood, that has been trained for only 
his own kind of country. It is the theory 
of the “shoemaker to his last,” admirable 
in matters of sport as in all others. 

There were about forty guests at the 
chateau that day. The veneur had been 
out early in the morning with two of his 
oldest dogs and started a stag; after fol- 
lowing him for a short distance, he called 


off the hounds and came back to the 
chateau. This was at eight o’clock. He 
reported that he had started a dix-cors, 
that is, a ten-antlered stag, seven or eight 
years old. 

By this time we had breakfasted—a. 
hunter’s breakfast with meat and wine— 
and had gathered in the courtyard. The 
stabling at.the Chateau des Vaux, as 
everything else, is on a princely scale. 
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There are two stables, one for the pos 
tilion and carriage horses; the other for 
the hunters. The a stables — 
uadrangle round a huge courtyar 
Which is roofed over with glass; the 
stable doors are of mahogany, with 
panels of beveled plate-glass ; the interior 
fittings of mahogany and white marble. 

The huntsmen were all in the livery of 
the hunt, blue, magenta and cream buff, 
and carried French horns. There were a 
number of ladies who drove to the meet 
in light wagons. 

It was nine o’clock when we set out, 
and there was a six-mile ride, first along 
a white road and then through the forest, 
before we came to the place whence the 
veneur had stalked the stag three hours 
before. 

We hunted with two instead of the three 
traditional packs of hounds, and the re- 
lays of horses were sent on with the sec- 
ond pack. Six hounds were loosed first, 
among them two old limehounds that had 
started the stag. The scent was cold, but 
at last they took it and went off, followed 


-by the head huntsman. 


Grouped in a little cross- 
roads of the forest we waited. 
Suddenly one of the dogs gave 
tongue; then another and an- 
other—“J/s parlent! Ils par- 
lent!” and always we waited 
for the horn of Jean the pr- 
queur—the whipper-in—who 
was with them. We listened 
for the notes of the “lancé”’ or 
the “bien-allé’—the old “he’s 
off, well off!” that stirs the 
blood like a toxic drug. Noth- 
ing; a young dog or two 
shouting his folly ; the women 
whispering their excitement ; 
the clink of bridle-bits—the 
huntsmen had spread far and 

wide, half-circling the wood. 
Suddenly far to the left a 
huntsman sounded the Vue— 
he had sighted the stag, and the brisk fan- 
fare he blew through his French horn told 
us it was a dix-cors, doubtless the one old 
Jean had started at dawn. In a few 
moments the hounds were brought up 
coupled, the young dogs yelping with ex- 
citement. A fine pack, bastards of Sain- 
tonge, all aquiver from their big black 
ears to their pointed tails, leashed two and’ 
two. Well-trained, well under the whip, 
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they waited, although half-mad to go un- 
til the last couple was unleashed and the 
waster dropped his whip, with “a /a voie, 
nes beaux!’ when they scattered to left 
and right. 

Far to the right the old limehounds 
were giving tongue, and so the hunt 
siarted; the dim, green forest echoing 
to the baying of the dogs, the cries of the 
ladies, the swift rush of the horses, and, 
here and there, the triumphant horns 
pealing the Marquis de Dampierre’s fan- 
fare for the stag of ten antlers. Nor did 
I know until that day how profound a 
love for music your deer has. At the 
sound of the horn, old hunters say, he 
throws up his head and listens ; then, if he 
hears the far-off baying of the hounds, he 
tears himself away, but he goes slowly, 
divided between love of music and fear of 
the pack. 

He was old and ruse, this stag of ours ; 
no trick of the woods was alien to him ; he 
knew how to double like a fox, and run- 
ning water did not deceive him in his 
speed. He took us twenty miles. None 
save the head huntsman had caught a 
glimpse of him, had seen him, as the say- 
ing is, par corps. But all of us had seen 
him par le pied. We had got down on all 
fours to study his pear-shaped hoof- 
marks, that never overlapped, as might 
have been the case with a younger deer. 

Twenty miles; and the head huntsman 
began to puzzle over the tracks; side by 
side with the dix-cors’ sharp trail were 
the rounder, lighter hoof-prints of a two- 
year-old, or perhaps a hére. Always the 
dogs went on and the hunt swept on, for 
getting on all fours to study the turf is 
not stag hunting. 

By the time we came round to the relay 
of horses and hounds many a horse was 
winded, and the women and young dogs 
had trailed off somewhere in the back- 
ground. 

Another mile brought us out by a little 
stream. For a moment the hounds 
fumbled. Had he taken to the water? 
Had he gone up stream or down? Had 
he crossed? Suddenly the pack sets off 
in full cry, along the water’s edge for a 
few yards, then at a tangent through the 
woods, and out into a field rough with 
the stubble of wheat. 

Then again the horns sounded the Vue. 
He, the deer, was black, wet, panting, and 
going heavily, head down and back 
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humped up as though he were carrying a 
hod; and always, his little tail quivering 
with a sort of nervous excitement that 
seemed in strange contrast to his dull go- 
ing. He labored heavily across the open 
country ; evidently he was making for a 
bend of the river to die in water as a stag 
should. But the fresh hounds, they had 
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made scarcely seven miles, were hard on 
him. He threw himself down for a few 
moments. Then he staggered on, only to 
fall again. ° 

And now the horns were sounding the 
halla, the bravest music tnat ever rang 
out over a hunting field; the stag, as 
though he knew the time had come to die, 
got to his feet and faced the on-coming 
hounds. He stood square, his four legs 
straight ; he tossed up his head and waited 
—for he’s a proud fellow, your stag, and 
dies with his head up and his eye on his 
enemies. Were it not that his sides beat 
thick and fast he might have been the 
bronze statue of a stag. The hounds 
circled him, yelping; finally one of them 
leaped at his fore-legs. The stag broke 
through the circle, ran a few yards, 
stopped again and faced. 

The hunters were bringing their horses 
over the clotted ground as best they could. 
The head huntsman and the master of the 
hunt—a marquis, white-bearded and old, 
but the straightest rider and the keenest 
sportsman in France—arrived just as the 
hounds, mad now and beyond control of 
the voice — were attacking him on all 
sides. The old marquis leaped from his 
horse to give the death-blow to the 
quarry. 

We all approached on foot. The 
hounds were growling now; the horns 
kept up their savage clamor of the hallali ; 
the stag waited—watchful, and, I like to 





think, contemptuous of death, as well as 
of the little creatures who had hunted 
him down—and as he stood there, the 
marquis leaped through the circle of 
hounds, hamstrung him, and, not a second 
later, drove a hunting knife into his heart. 
The only sound the stag made was a grit- 
ting of the teeth—as he ground his jaws 
together in rage. 

For a moment the dogs were allowed 
to mouth the stag ; then they were leashed, 
and we had a chance to examine our quar- 
ry. A diz-cors?—no, not even a dix-cors 
jeunement; we had run down a daguet, 
that is, a two-year-old. And how had 
this happened? The head huntsman had 
his own theory; it was this: the old stag 
that we had started in the morning had 
led us the first fifteen miles, it may be; 
then he had started up this two-year-old 
and forced him to follow along the line 
of his ie pom y miles of this double run- 
ning had confused the hounds, and when 
upon coming to the river the old stag 
took the water, while the young one was 
bullied into running on, the hounds had 
naturally followed the only trail there 
was—that of the young stag. This was 
the veneur’s theory, but the marquis said 
more wisely: “We have brought down a 
noble stag—evidently he gave up his life 
of his own free will, in order to save 
Monseigneur Diz-cors, who may have 
been his father.” 

“Or his uncle,” said the nephew of the 
marquis; and with that we rode home. 

From the meet to the kill we had cov- 
ered twenty-seven miles, and we were 
fifteen miles from the chateau. We 
reached there in time to play a game of 
billiards—or chat with the women—be- 
fore dressing for dinner ; and, by the way, 
both in the billiard-room, the lounging- 
rooms and dining-hall, all the electric 
lights and wax candles were fixed in 
brackets or candelabra made of antlers; it 
was the “Chateau de Sport.” 

The ladies came down to dinner wear- 
ing the colors of the hunt, and the talk 
was all of horses’ legs and hounds’ noses, 
of the tracks of the daguet and the dix- 
cors, and the vengeance that should be 
taken upon a certain peasant, named 
Mathurin, who had strung a wire fence 
across a nasty corner. 

After dinner there were billiards again 
and much talk, and old hunting songs 
sung and dancing. 
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At ten o’clock a blast from the French 
horns announced the last ceremony of the 
hunt—/a curée. There are two kinds of 
curées, the warm, which takes place di- 
rectly after the stag is killed, and the cold, 
which I am about to describe. 

We descended then into one of the 
stable-yards, round which stood a score 
of lackeys with lighted torches. The 
huntsmen, who were expert on the horn, 
played the famous calls, appropriate to 
the moment—the ‘Veneurs de France,” 
the “Curée D’Orleans,” the “Bien 
Chassee,” and many another joyous lilt of 
the hunt. The perfumed women in the 
flare of the torches looked prettier than 
women ever look by daylight. 

We could hear the horses whinnying in 
the mahogany stables, and the dogs, both 
packs of them, yelping and howling in the 
kennels to the left. 

By the light of the torches we could 
see a black mass lying in the middle of 
the courtyard. This was the offal of the 
stag covered with the skin, the head and 
antlers resting on top. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence; then one of the huntsmen 
stepped forward and blew the triplicate 
bugle notes of the “Honneurs du Pied” ; 
and even as he blew, two lackeys came 
forward, each with one of the stag’s fore- 
feet on a silver salver. These were pre- 
sented to the honored guests; a youhg 
count who had just come of age—and 
into his own—being one recipient, and T, 
as a foreigner, the other. 

With this all the horns blared in 
chorus ; the lackeys pocketing their tips of 
a louis apiece drew back and the hounds 
were loosed into the stable-yard. One of 
the huntsmen swung the head and antlers 
to and fro, adding to the wild excitement 
of the hounds and giving the buglers 
another occasion for waking the echoes. 
For a moment the din was tremendous. 
Then abruptly the horns were silenced 
and the skin was dragged away. It wasa 
signal the hounds understood. They fell 
upon the offal and dined upon what they 
had chased. It was the end of the curée; 
the end of the day’s hunt—all save the 
dance in the great hall, the gossip on the 
balconies, or the toddy in the billiard- 
room. 

Whether you take your stag in the east 
of France or in the center—I do not know 
anything except by hearsay of the north 
—you have had a good day’s work and a 
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good day’s sport. This pacha of the for- 
es: runs well and stands well at bay; the 
country is pleasantly diversified, the for- 
esis are open, the hedges are not tricky, 
and the man who rides at 196 pounds may 
do very well with two horses. The run 
from meet to kill is usually between thirty 
and forty miles, though a stag started in 
the forest of the Duchesse D’Uzés in the 
Seine-et-Oise, not long ago, led for sev- 
enty-two miles before it took water and 
was brought down in the étang de Hol- 
land. 

Of course, the sport one has depends 
largely on the country to be got over, but 
it seems to me there is something in 
French stag-hunting a trifle more exhilar- 
ating than the English game of hunting a 
flea-bitten fox across Leicestershire farm- 
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lands. And then it has a little of the lord- 
ly air—it calls back the purple days when 
the magnificent Louis went out with 
hound and horn to hunt these antique for- 
ests. It may be there is something the- 
atrical in the stag-hunt; it is the sport of 
kings, and one expects with it more than 
the due measure of lime-light and orches- 
tra. The pacha of the forest is hunted 
down with as much ceremony as accom- 
panied the heretic hunts of the days of 
the Crusades. 

There is another fellow in the French 
woods, however, a seigneur of importance 
ag messire Sangher, as they call him 

e. 

He is a big fellow, the wild boar of 
France, longer in the leg and better 
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tusked than his tamer brother of Ger- 
many. Indeed, here in these Gallic lands 
was his original habitat. The long-haired 
Gauls, who went to fight Cesar, carried 
the boar’s head spiked on a lance—it was 
at once their flag and symbol. Nor since 
those days has there ever been a time 
when the man (who had money) could 
not chase what Louis XI. called the “sav- 
age pork.” I have mentioned the matter 
of money because the cost is tremendous. 
In these days only the Russian Grand 
Dukes, James Gordon Bennett, interna- 
tional bankers and a few declassed 
“countesses” can afford to go in for this 
royal sport. 

In the first place, the wild boar here is 
really wild—not the half-tamed creature 
of the Saxon preserves; and, secondly, 
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the necessary equipage of men and dogs 
wauld deplete the purse of any one except 
a millionaire, though, of course, certain 
peasants, armed only with home-made 
spears, heeled only by cur-bred dogs, 
bring down many a boar, for this hairy 
lord of the uplands is unprotected by the 
game laws of France. 

An equipage such as that provided by 
Mr. Gordon Bennett for the Grand Dukes 
of Russia, cost at least $100,000 for the 
fortnight. For instance, there were from 
seventy to eighty hounds unleashed every 
day, and after the hunt there were taken 
back to the kennels at least twenty ill or 
wounded hounds, for the wild boar is kin 
to the extraordinary Englishman who got 
himself known as “Jack the Ripper.” 
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Then the pace is killing on horses as well 
as dogs. A ragot, that is, a boar of three 
years old, will wear out several relays of 
_ dogs and horses before he turns, and even 
then he will probably make three kills for 
each of his tusks. In the last big boar- 
hunt in the forest of Ecouves, which is 
about ten thousand acres in extent, thirty- 
five boars were’ got, nearly one hundred 
dogs went down, three men were badly 
hurt and the cost in horseflesh could 
hardly be counted. 

The boar-hunt begins at dawn, for the 
boar is an early riser; in fact, he is the 
first creature abroad in the woods. Then 
he isa nomad. He sleeps usually twenty 
miles away from where he breakfasts. A 
good pigueur is sent out before daylight 
to search the windward side of the forest; 
he searches especially the thickets where 
the boar may have lain or rooted; then. 
with an old limehound, he goes out on the 
trail. It is easy enough to tell the traces. 
The grown male, for instance, places the 
hind foot exactly where the front has 
fallen; the young boar steps short, while 
the female steps wide. 

The boar gets his growth at two years, 
but, of course, the best sport is to bring 
down a grand vieux sanglier, that is, a 
“solitary,” with two finger-lengths of 
tusks. He is old and wicked, this soli- 
tary ; he wanders alone in the forest, and, 
it is said, he kills the females of his own 
kind, if they approach him; he runs well, 
and it is only after seven or eight hours 
of the chase that he gives head to the 
dogs. 

The climax is when the boar turns. He 
is so well armed that the man who has a 
thrifty care for his hounds should be close 
at their heels. Expert as he may be, the 
hunter who can drive his spear into the 
boar’s shoulder before a few of the pack 
have been ripped up or disabled, is a 

- clever man; and if he brings off himself 
and his mount with unslashed skins he is 
by no means a novice. 

Last January, the Comte du Temple, a 
former Deputy, an old soldier of the war 
of 1870, and a sportsman who has shot 
big game over half the world, invited me 
down for the boar-hunt he had organized 
in the forest of Orléans. Grim, little in- 
cidental duties interfered with that jaunt, 
but when I saw Monsieur Du Temple a 
few months later he told me the story of 
the killing of the pigache, that is—for it 
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is only fair to interpret this French hunt- 
ing slang—the cross-toed boar. 

He was a big brute, over his seventh 
year, and had led them—or, rather, 
dodged them— for seven hours. They 
were going with the third relay of twenty 
hounds—Gascony hounds, blue or white 
with wine-colored spots, very fast, pa- 
tient, rough-voiced and heavy flanked, but 
full of the dash and flourish that you only 
get in these old French races. It was twi- 
light ; they came upon the boar in a nasty 
thicket, where a stream cut the edge of 
the forest. The hounds circled, yelping ; 
now and then making a dash. The boar 
came out slowly; he stood for a moment 
rubbing his back against a tree-stem and 
paid no heed to the dogs, though they ran 
at him bravely enough. 

Monsieur Du Temple, spurring up, was 
twenty yards away when the pigache saw 
him. For perhaps a second he stooc 
scratching his back; then, with a queer 
little grunt, he shot straight for horse and 
rider. In the forest of Orléans they shooi 
the boar. Monsieur Du Temple had a 
hammerless twelve-caliber pistol, whic!: 
must have made it interesting. When the 
boar was within two yards he fired, aim- 
ing along the spinal-column. He thought 
he had missed, for the boar ripped his 
mount on the right shoulder, and man and 
horse went down. 

When Monsieur Du Temple got to his 
feet he dragged up the Irish hunter, but 
the wild pig lay dead; he was probably 
dead, though he didn’t know it, when he 
charged. ‘That must have been a moment 
worth living; as I heard Monsieur du 
Temple describe it—it was in a quiet lit- 
tle den in Auteuil—I felt that I had been 
cheated of a pleasure that should have 
been mine. 

And now one word of the wolf hunting 
in France. There are two kinds of wolf 
hunting—the chase and the battue. I 
have never hunted the wolf with horse 
and hounds in France, though my friends 
say it is the finest sport in the world, and 
the fact that the army officers go in for it © 
so keenly is evidence enough; but I do 
know something about the battue.. 

It was in the West of France; there 
was an upland, nasty with rocky fissures 
that led up to a scraggly wood that had 
been timbered the year before; there was 
an inch and a half of snow on the ground, 
already soft, though the sun was hardly 
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over the tree-tops as we ascended the hill. 
There were three guns and about fifty 
men. ; 

The directeur of the hunt had had 
his men out since midnight, and they 
had seen the tracks of four wolves—a 
three-year-old male, a female (they knew 
her by the fact that the entry to the den 
was warm—what a compliment is there, 
oh, my brothers, to the sex!) and two 
cubs. 

Long before dawn they had split the 
woods in two in order to isolate the wolf. 
The she-wolf did not break cover; she 
stayed, probably, with her cubs. The wolf 
was isolated in a half of the woods, round 
which were ranged some forty tatterde- 
malion men with trumpets, horns, copper 
pans and—knives, They carried knives, 
these brave men, because they did not 
want to die for forty cents a day without 
making a fight for it. ; 

It was not yet six o’clock when we, who 
were the three guns, came up. Some- 
where in that four-acred square the wolf 
stood, sniffing the wind, in quiet. The 
morning air brought to his nostrils the 
sickening odor of that thing called man. 
Ferret and squirrel and bird, all sensing 
the same inquietude, hushed themselves 
or fled. 

The wolf waited; his mind was busy 
with many things. Suddenly our host 
whistled the three calls that for years have 
meant “Wolf’s here! wolf’s here!” and 
the fifty ragged.men, round three sides of 
the wood, began to clatter their copper 
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pans and blow their tin trumpets and 
shout “V’loo! v'loo!” 

The she-wolf shuddered down in her 
den, hushing her cubs and panting; but 
he—the rusty fellow—with eyes red with 
fear and rage—broke toward the free side 
of the square; and there stood three men 
with guns. 

He came out running loose and long— 
a dirty, rusty, brown thing, that stepped 
swift and silent among the tree stems. 
And when three guns had brought him 
down, we shouted our triumph to the 
morning air. But somewhere, huddled 
in the furze and rocks of her cave, a she- 
wolf lay and debated about God’s provi- 
dence and said things and got no answer. 

Hunting in France; it is an old, old 
sport; its atavistic roots go back to the 
days when the Gauls and their blonde she- 
beasts threw whetted stones in these 
woods. The generations of men have 
come and gone; always the wolf and the 
wild boar, the deer and the roebuck have 
kept them company. It will be many a 
day yet before man has made this a wil- 
derness of civilization where only he can 
live. 

I am writing these words in the forest 
of Rambouillet; to right and left of me 
President Loubet and his merry guests 
are potting hares and pheasants, even as 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon did here in the 
long ago; they are a little like Mr. Pick- 
wick’s friends—a little like Tartarin of 
Tarascon ; but all the same, my brothers, 
there is big game in France. 





THE POLO OF THE ANCIENTS 
By John Tyler 


T is not my intention to inflict a his- 
tory of polo upon OuTING’s readers, 
yet just a backward glance of one 

thousand years, when already the game 
flourished, may not be unacceptable to 
the sportsmen of to-day. Polo probably 
has the longest history of any of our 
games, if we exclude archery, which was 
always rather a method of filling the larder 
and a military exercise, than a sport in 
the modern sense. Polo, on the other 
hand, from even the earliest references 
to it in Persian traditions, which carry it 
back to centuries antedating the Christian 
era, was always what it is to-day, an ex- 
hibition of skill in horsemanship and a 
game. 

It was so popular in Persia that it not 
only survived the downfall of that na- 
tion by the Mohammedans, but it mas- 
tered the conquerors and became with 
them as great a passion as it had been 
with the conquered. 

Indeed, we owe our knowledge of the 
game to this very fact, for it was the Mo- 
hammedans who carried polo with them 
on their onward sweep through Afghan- 
istan and into India, where it flourished 
in the hardy north and was there found 
and adopted by the officers of the British 
army. 

From the Indian hill camp of the Brit- 
ish it traveled some thirty years ago with 
the returning cavalry regiments which 
had learned to value it, to England, and 
thence as everybody knows it crossed the 
Atlantic to us. 

Whether the earliest traditions had, or 
had not, a basis of fact may be left to be 
determined by the antiquarians. It is 
sufficiently well-established for everyday 
people that it was a much-honored game 
a thousand years ago. A Persian writer 
who died nine centuries ago calls it “The 
Game of Kings” (anticipating the claim 
of our modern fox hunters). 

The implements of the game in ancient 
times differed somewhat from those now 
in use. The Chowgan, or crooked club or 
stick, resembled rather that used in 
hockey than the polo mallet of the present 
game. The gooe or ball was made of 


wood and considered a very dangerous 
missile, when played by expert horsemen. 

The playing rules observed must have 
been few and simple; none were ever re- 
duced to a written code, even in later 
times. The first pitch of the ball was al- 
ways the right of the highest in rank in 
the field, if the king, then he, but in his 
absence, then his son or whoever was in 
command of ‘the games. If a guest of 
sufficient dignity were present and took 
part in the contest, the first ball would as 
a compliment be conceded to him. The 
greatest enthusiasm and rivalry charac- 
terized the play, and these constituted its 
source as well as its claim to honorable 
notice and reward. 

In giving it patronage and encourage- 
ment by example and bestowal of rank, the 
kings preserved an ardent martial spirit 
amongst their immediate friends and fol- 
lowers; and it is not improbable that 
many expeditions, whether ending suc- 
cessfully or disastrously were due to the 
excitement or ambition inspired by this 
game. For some reason or other not al- 
together apparent, polo is no longer the 
National e of the Persians ; indeed, it 
is never played by the natives. 

I will now give extracts from the works 
of two Persian writers of great authority 
and antiquity, believing that to poloists of 
to-day they will be of sufficient interest 
to justify it. About nine hundred years 
ago a king of Ghilan, anxious for the 
prosperity and happiness of his son, pre- 
sented him with a series of addresses for 
the regulation of his general behavior 
when he should succeed to the throne. 
They are models of good sense and apt 
illustration and are deserving of as much 
attention at the present day as when 
they were written. The son’s reign was a 
short one, and fell on troublous times; 
and it is to be feared that he did not profit 
by the advice of his father as he ought to 
have done, in the administration of his 
affairs. One of the addresses, here ren- 
dered into English, is entitled “How to 
Play Chowgén or Polo.” 

“Thou must not get into the habit of 
rushing after the ball where the contest 
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is going on, for many serious accidents 
have happened to players during the 
game. A story is told of Omar Valis, who, 
1 is said, had only one eye, but who was 
a pointed to the government of Khorde- 
s:n. On one occasion he went on to the 
icld to take part in a game of polo. Curi- 
sly enough he had as commander of his 
forces a noble by name Azhar Khar. As 
it chanced Azhar Khar happened to come 
on to the 
field just at 
this time, and 
at once ran 
up and laid 
hold of Omar 
Valis’ horse, 
and cried out, 
‘T will not al- 
low you to 
play the ball.’ 
Omar indig- 
nantly re- 
plied, “What! 
shall you be 
allowed to 
play and I re- 
fused?’ 
Azhar gave 
answer, ‘Yes! 
why not? For 
have: we not 
two eyes, so 
that if one 
be injured 
by the ball, 
shall we be 
blind whilst 
we have one 
left? You 
have now 
only one eye, 
and if by 
chance the 
ball hit this 
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collisions and accidents. Not more than 
eight horsemen, at one time, should com- 
pete in the game. Thou shouldst take up 
thy position of observation at one end of 
the field, and someone else at the other, 
and six players in the middle of the arena 
should take up the contest. When the 
ball cometh towards thee, thou shouldst 
strike it back on to the players and gallop 
your horse up the field, but be careful not 
to enter the 
rush and ex- 
citement of 
the play, so 
mayest thou 
not only be 
free from 
danger, but 
wilt have had 
thy enjoy- 
ment and 
recreation. 
Such is the 
game of polo 
when played 
by person- 
ages of great 
dignity.” 
The follow- 
ing descrip- 
tion ofagame 
is taken from 
the celebrat- 
ed “Shah 
Nameh,” one 
of the long- 
est poems 
ever written, 
the work of 
the great 
Epic poet 
Ferdoosee. 
The game is 
related as an 
“ a incident in 
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The Presentation of Shah -Nameh. 


One, you will 
have to bid 
farewell to 
your government of Khordesan.’ Then 
Omar rejoined, ‘Notwithstanding the 
resemblance of thy character to that 
of thy namesake, thou. hast well said, 
and I agree with you, and so long as 
I live I will never enter the lists again.’ 
But thou, my son,. mayest indulge thy 
desire once or twice a year, but not 
when there are many horsemen en- 
gaged, for then there are many risks of 


the tragic ca- 
reer of a vir- 
tuous and 
highly accomplished young prince, Sia- 
vush, the son of Kai Kaoos, King of Per- 
sia, and took place at Balkh, the capital of 
Turan or Turkestan. Afrasiab, the ruler 
at that time, was one of the most power- 
ful antagonists Persia ever had. The 
prince had arrived at the Court of the 
King. He had apparently made a very 
favorable impression and was received 
with great distinction and kindness. 
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One evening the King, who had re- 
ceived Siavush in audience, proposed that 
they should repair on the morrow to the 
course where the sports were wont to be 
held, and give up the day to games and 
enjoyment. “I hear,” said the King, 
“that thou are an expert player at polo, 
and that even the bravest hesitate to enter 
the lists against thee.” This flattering 
though probably just eulogy of the young 
prince elicited the truly Oriental response : 
“May thou, O King, be richly blest, may 
the tribulations of the earth be far from 
thee and those who seek will find in thee 
an honorable ruler and worthy to lead 
any enterprise. When thou appearest my 
day is radiant and full of joy and from 
thee only shall I look for the decrees of 
fate. Thou art the glory of Homai [a 
Persian queen or bird, possibly the phoe- 
nix] and the splendor of the throne, the 
crown of the Kaianians and the strength 
of the army.” 

The first streaks of day had scarcely 
pierced the parting shadows of the east, 
when the city quivered with the joy of 
prancing studs and mail-clad warriors. 
Soon the King rode out toward the field 
and excitement and mirth sat on the 
shoulders of each illustrious chieftain and 
eager competitor. The King, as soon as 
the forces had taken up their position, 
gave command that he and the prince 
should in the first contest take opposite 
sides, and that they would make an equal 
division of those who were proficient in 
the game. On this the prince apologized 
and protested that he was quite ignorant 
of the game, and that he would not dare 
to enter as an opponent of the King. 
“Thou must choose another more worthy 
of thy great reputation, for are not all 
here thy friends and dependents, and in 
this grand field we are thy obedient fol- 
lowers and supporters.” 

The King was delighted at this frank 
confession of loyalty, and declared that 
the accusations which had been brought 
against the young man “were as base- 
less as the wind of the desert.” “I 
swear,” said the King, “by the head 
and soul of King Kaoos that thou shalt 
lead on the opposite side of the field 
and show the players what thou canst 
do, and know why thou hast been 
chosen, and so give thee the reward of 
answering applause and make every face 
to blossom with smiles.” The prince 
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yielded a willing submission and said: 
“The command is with thee, O King. 
Players, arena and instruments of the 
game are all thine.” 

The King chose the players from 
both sides, from amongst the great chief- 
tains and warriors of his own coun- 
trymen, but the prince saw that this 
selection would place him in a position 
of utter dependence on his own skill 
and prowess, for he could not expect that 
his own followers would contest the ball 
with the King, and he would be a leader 
without any support. “If I come,” said 
he, “to fulfil the high behest of the King, 
I humbly pray that I may be permitted to 
bring a contingent of Persians on to the 
field, who shall be my partners in con- 
testing the game and there will then real- 
ly be opposite sides in the play.” The King 
admitted ‘the strength of these remarks 
and assented to the new arrangement of 
forces for the contest. The prince chose 
seven men from his Persian escort, all of 
whom had been trained to this martial 

me. 

“When all was in readiness there burst 
forth a mighty thunder roll of trum- 
pets and drums, and the dust sprang as a 
cloudy whirlwind up to the very vault of 
heaven. If thou hadst heard the roaring 
blast of brazen instrument and gleaming 
cymbals, thou wouldst have said that the 
field had leaped from its place. 

“As the ball was pitched into the royal 
arena the pealing shouts of the combat- 
ants in one rush of sound assailed the 
moon. The King dealt the first blow at the 
ball and in obedience to the royal hand 
it bounded through the clouds. The prince 
now girt up his loins for the conflict, and 
turned his steed toward the arena of con- 
test; and as the ball was descending, but 
ere it reached the earth, he struck it with 
giant force and without more ado it was 
lost to the sight of man. 

“Whilst excitement was glowing with 
intense fervor the King commanded them 
to present the next ball to the prince. As 
one who had chanced to meet an old 
friend, he pressed the ball to his bosom . 
and kissed its rounded cheeks. Then 
amid the bellowing and clash of trumpet 
and high-sounding drum, the prince 
mounted his restless horse and for a few 
moments twirled the ball in his hand, then 
throwing it down, with one blow of his 
mallet it entered the spheres unknown— 
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nay thou wouldst have said the glowing 
vz:1it of heaven had snatched it upward. 

‘In this moment of refined exultation he 
alcne seemed to comprehend the circum- 
st:nces of the astonished and quaking 
fic’ 1, and his face beamed with smiles. 
Wien the King beheld the fate of the 
bal, laughter overcame him, which 
arcised the great champions as from a 
dis:ractive dream ; and with one consent 
they cried out that never had the eye seen 
such a rider, nor had saddle held before 
such an amazing warrior. ‘Only such,’ 
sail the illustrious King, ‘as have the 
help of the 
Most High 
are equal to 
feats like 
this we have 
just seen’; 
and all 
agreed that 
in dignity, 
prudence and 
virtue he ex- 
celled all that 
report had 
said of him.” 

This was 
the climax of 
the day’s 
sports, and 
the King 
withdrew 
from the 
game. “On 
the margin 
of the field a 
canopy of 
royal state 
was set up 
and the King 
Sat thereon. 
The prince 
then came forward and was bade to sit 
down beside him, and the King was made 
happy by his presence. The King then 
cried out to his captains, ‘O ye who seek 
fame, go now and take possession of the 
field and the implements, all of which are 
yours,’ ” 

The arena was soon again the scene 
of the wildest animation and both sides 
entered into the game with such enthu- 
siasm, that the “dust piled up cloud upon 
cloud until the eye of day was completely 

cured.” From either side there poured 
forth such a torrent of shouting that made 
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the ears deaf and the ball flew back and 
forth until at last the game fell to the 
Persians. 

Again the Turks mustered their forces, 
and strove with might and main to carry 
the tantalizing little globe to its goal, but 
the Persians were always the victors. On 
seeing the Turks collect for consultation 
the prince was grieved at the behavior of 
his followers, and he called them together 
and admonished them saying, “The field 
is either a game of friendly rivalry or a 
real battle for hostile domination; in the 
one case it behooves us to be generous, 
but in the 
other we are 
subject to the 
arbitration 
of fate. 
When you 
enter the are- 
na be not 
over - earnest 
in the con- 
test, and let 
the Turks oc- 
casionally 
carry off the 
ball.” 

After this 
the Persians 
left their 
minds to rove 
at will and 
did not excite 
their horses 
in the game, 
and when 
their oppo- 
nents: had 
once carried 
off the ball 
their spirits 
were revived. 

When the shouts of triumph reached 
the ears of the King, he knew what illus- 
trious champion had intervened and he 
exclaimed : “In him we have a sympathiz- 
ing friend, and such another as he the 
world does not contain. In chest and 
locks and shoulders, and the use of the 
bow and arrow he stands without a peer.” 

Here the account of the game ends, but 
in continuation of his success the prince 
showed what complete control he had 
over the capabilities of the bow and arrow 
and proved his marksmanship was also su- 
perior to all others. ; 





“OOM PAUL” 
A -MIGHTY HUNTER 


By Howard C. Hillegas 


AUTHOR OF “THE BOERS IN WAR,” ETC. 


HEN Paul Kruger, the “Oom 

Paul” of the Boers, was a 

young man there were no 
sportsmen in South Africa, but every man 
was a hunter. At that time the country 

was as much a 
game paradise as 
East Africa is now, 
and the Boer set- 
tlers were obliged 
to be adept in the 
use of firearms in 
order to protect 
themselves and 
their families 
against the attacks 
and depredations of 
wild animals, as 
well as to secure re- 
plenishment for 
their larders. 

The hugetrekking- 
parties which were 
accustomed to go 
into the wild north 
every year were not 
actuated by the 
sportsmen’s mo- 
tives; they wanted 
to kill the maraud- 
ing lion and ele- 
phant and to secure 
a year’s supply of 
meat for “biltong,” 
and hides for har- 
ness, shoes and 
“sjambo tad 

Biltong was the 
sun-cured flesh upon which they subsist- 
ed, and the sjambok was the dried hide of 
the rhinoceros and giraffe. 

It was as a hunter and not as a sports- 
man that Paul Kruger gained a reputa- 
tion among his countrymen—a reputation 
that was as great as that which he made 
afterward in the arts of statesmanship, 
yemweny 4 and war. 

As a frontiersman, with the care of a 
family and thousands of cattle devolving 
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upon him, Kruger had few opportunitie. 
and probably no inclination to seek gam.- 
merely for the sport which it afforded. 

When he shouldered his gun it was be 
cause lions were harassing his camp o 
because there was « 
scarcity of food 
Necessity made hin 
a hunter, and hi: 
adaptability, his ex- 
perience and his 
knowledge of the 
country and the 
habits of game 
caused him to be- 
come noted as one 
of the best in South 
Africa at a time 
when such a title 
had more signifi- 
cance than it has 
now. 

Kruger’s game- 
killing career be- 
gan when he was 
one of the “Voor- 
trekkers” who mi- 
grated from Cape 
Colony into the 
then unknown inte- 
rior. In the five 
succeeding years as 
this great party of 
Boers was wander- 
ing over the moun- 
tains and veldt in 
search of a perma- 
nent home, young 
Kruger had many opportunities for shoot- 
ing game, and early he gained a reputa- 
tion as a deer-stalker. On this long jour- 
ney, which finally brought the party to the 
present Transvaal, Kruger shot no less 
than fifty lions, according to his own state- 
ment to me. 

Several instances of his prowess on 
this trip are well-authenticated and are as 
widely quoted among his people as the 
Washington cherry-tree story -is «among 
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Americans. When he was fifteen years 
old, Kruger and one of his sisters were 
approached by a medium-sized South 

frican panther. With only a knife for 
a weapon Kruger attacked the animal and 
slew it after a fierce struggle in which he 
was severely injured. 

After settling in the Transvaal it be- 
carrie necessary to clear the adjacent coun- 
try of the wild animals that made period- 
ical attacks on the Boers’ cattle. 

On one of these expeditions Kruger 
made his famous wager that he could out- 
run a horse, a feat which he accomplished, 
the distance being about a quarter of a 
mile. 

Several days later a gun exploded in 
his hands as he was shooting at a rhinoc- 
eros, and his left thumb was horribly lac- 
erated. Before his companions could of- 
fer assistance to him Kruger placed his 
torn thumb on a stone and calmly ampu- 
tated it with his pocket-knife. 

A story which sounds like fiction, but 
which the aged Boer himself corrobor- 
ates, relates to his feat of drowning a 
wild buffalo. Kruger one day encoun- 
tered a big buffalo which he pursued. 
His horse had carried him to within a few 
rods of the animal and he was about to 
fire upon it when it stumbled in a pool and 
fell. Before he could prevent the col- 
lision, he and his horse were rolling in a 
heap with the buffalo. Kruger quickly 
regained his wits, seized the buffalo’s 
horns and held its nose under water until 
it was dead. 

Two famous hunters once asked Kru- 
ger to accompany them. on an elephant 
hunt, but when he saw that they had ex- 
cellent horses and an expensive outfit, he 
was unwilling to go with such a poor 
horse and outfit as he possessed. He 
was finally induced to accompany them, 
however, and, in due course of time, they 
found an elephant. The beast was so 
fleet-footed, however, that the two hunt- 
ers could not overtake it with their horses, 
notwithstanding Kruger’s shouts to “head 
the beast off.” After the pursuit had con- 
tinued for some time Kruger spurred his 
sorry-looking pony and soon had the ele- 
phant “headed off” and killed. The two 
hunters had been left far behind, and 
Kruger looked for more elephants. When 
the hunters finally found him he had 
killed four other elephants, and they had 
not shot even one. 
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A remarkable story of Kruger’s ability 
as a hunter is current among the Boers, 
and it is so characteristic of all his earlier 
exploits that its truth is undoubted. One 
evening, after a long day’s chase, Kruger 
was pursued by an infuriated buffalo, 
which gained momentarily on his tired- 
out pony. Kruger plied his whip and 
spurs desperately, but the beast rapidly 
diminished the distance between them, 
and there seemed no way out of the im- 
pending danger. When the buffalo was 
within a few yards of his horse’s flanks, 
Kruger turned in his saddle, aimed de- 
liberately with his rifle and shot it in 
a vital spot dn the forehead, killing it 
instantly. 

In speaking to me of Mr. Kruger last 
May, Mr. F. W. Reitz, the Transvaal’s 
Secretary of State, who has known the 
old Boer long and intimately, stated that 
he believed his chief was possessed of the 
power of “second-sight,” or something 
akin to it. “Not many years ago,” said 
Mr. Reitz, who is too practical a man to 
believe in hearsay, “Mr. Kruger was ac- 
customed to tell his friends where to go 
for game, and to tell them what kind and 
how many animals they would find at the 
spot which he indicated. In scores of in- 
stances his friends found the exact num- 
ber of bucks at the very place to which he 
had sent them. 

“The old President was consequently 
besought by increasing numbers of Boers 
on hunting bent. Once, however, he told 
a man that if he would journey to a cer- 
tain locality he would find eight deer. The 


‘man went thither, but found only seven 


deer. When Mr. Kruger learned that he 
had made a mistake he was sorely grieved, 
and that night he prayed to the Lord that 
the strange power might be taken away 
from him, lest he should unwittingly de- 
ceive others.” 

Kruger took a leading part in many 
hunting expeditions to the Zambesi dis- 
trict until he was about sixty-five years 
old; then the foreigners came flocking 
into his country so rapidly that he was un- 
able to spare the time from his executive 
duties. Thereafter he had the British 
lion to deal with, and it is more than prob- 
able that his early experiences with the 
South African variety stood him in good 
stead. 

That the grim old-warrior must, by the 
fortunes of war, end his days, according 
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to the present outlook, far away from his 
old hunting grounds, is a sad finale of a 
great career, but even his enemies will 
acknowledge that the old “Lion of Rus- 
tenberg” always observed the rules of the 
sport. 

The progress of mere material pros- 
perity and the development of the nat- 
ural resources of the Continent may be 
sensibly accelerated in the near future, 


Paul” 


but fellow-sportsmen the world over will 
be the first to deplore the tide of senseless 
destruction which is almost certain to fol- 
low the incursion of the Philistines into 
the regions over which “Oom Paul” hunt- 
ed so successfully. It is much to be feared 
that he was the last of the mighty hunters 
of the Transvaal, and upon him, it may 
be said, the mantle of Gordon-Cumming 
appropriately fell. 
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THE OLD-TIME PRAIRIE CHICKEN HUNT 


By Emerson Hough 


chicken as we do of those dead 

or about to die, and hence say 
nothing but good. Yet even were the fate 
of this big grouse less certain, and did it 
exist now, as formerly, in great numbers 
and over a wide portion of the country, 
there could be said of it only that as a 
game bird it was always entirely lovable. 

Other times, other customs. We hunt 
this bird now in the wide cornfields, where 
once were the wide prairies. We find 
him in the remote sand-dunes, even dis- 
cover him in the slashings of the pine 
lands, where vast wildernesses of grass 
have taken the place of the timbered 
swamps. He is a bird of changed habits 
and of new habitat, doing his best to sur- 
vive, though all too helpless even after 
generations of bitter education. 

More and more we prize him as he be- 
comes scarcer. Yet to value him at his 
real worth one needs to have known him 
in the past, as well as in the present; to 
have seen him a quarter of a century ago, 
when he had a home of his own, and was 
not a vagrant wanderer, a furtive fugi- 
tive, full of fear and self-distrust. 

The prairie chicken was the game bird 
of the West, and he passes with the 
passing of the West. Fearless and un- 
Suspicious, of open nature and honest as 
the sun, he had qualities too admirable to 
insure him the protection or gain him the 
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respect he deserved in the heyday of his 
prosperity, but qualities which we may 
now admire all the more in the retrospect. 

The old-time chicken hunt (for in the 
West this bird was known only by the 
universal name of “chicken”) was not a 
hasty scramble behind a nervous, racing 
dog, yielding sometimes a_ half-dozen 
shots at birds which flew a mile and 
dropped in the middle of the biggest corn- 
field. It was not a matter of a long expe- 
dition into a far-off country, at large ex- 
pense and sometimes with small returns. 
Quite otherwise, it was an occasion of 
pleasure, of deliberation, and of that dig- 
nified and reasonably certain enjoyment 
which best comports with real sport. One 
did not go to Dakota, Nebraska, to Texas, 
to the pine woods. Where then? Why, to 
the edge of the village, on his neighbor’s 
farm. 

The chickén was the bird of the people 
in the old times. The idea of the chicken 
hunt of that day brings up no pictures of 
little fields, of wire fences, of dusty roads. 
Rather it calls up a panorama of a land 
now vanished. To one who saw it in his 
youth memory brings up keenly into view 
the picture of the wide and beautifully 
rolling prairie sea, crossed ever by that 
strange, deceptive wave of the grasses in 
the wind. This rolling, wrinkling sea was 
dotted with bold dashes of yellow where 
the wild sunflowers grew, banded. with 
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stripes of the quaint pink and blue sweet- 
williams, covered by the modest carpet of 
the blue prairie violet and the wild straw- 
berry blooms, among which ran the paths 
of the little unseen creatures which lived 
beneath the surface of the grass. 

Over this sea the chart showed no high- 
ways; the “main traveled road” was hard 
to find. There were no houses to inter- 
rupt the view, and there arose on the far 
horizon only the infrequent pyramid of 
the wheat stack, erected as the lawful sig- 
nal that the time had come for chicken 
shooting. It was a sweet and simple land, 
modest and contented, that of the prairies 
in the old days. Where shall we find its 
like again, and where shall we find the 
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ing, and the roads were never dusty ; be- 
sides, we had not yet learned that one 
ought to have a half-dozen dogs, with 
crates and blankets thereto. Such a hunt 
is to-day an impossible thing, if only fox 
the one reason that the old-fashioned 
chicken dog is now extinct. In the old 
days there wefe a half-dozen good dog; 
in any Western village, dogs which woul! 
jump out of a wagon if you put them in, 
dogs which hunted day in and day out, 
for a week or two weeks if you could 
stand it so long. Pointer perhaps, setter 
usually, not often Irish, sometimes « 
dropper, but most commonly the old bree‘ 
of powerful English setter —all these 
dogs, of more or less confused identity, 

we now call “natives” an: 


speak of with pity. 
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sport which can quite take the place of the 
old-time chicken hunt? 

We rode in the buckboard or light 
wagon, heading where we willed across 
the open country. We had no dog crates. 
We had but one dog, and he did not ride, 
but ranged. It was never far to the hunt- 


There was no pedigree to 
any chicken dog, other than 
that he might date back to 
Judge So-and-So’s Rex, or 
Major So-and-So’s Don. The 
best strains of chicken dogs 
every brought into Iowa, for in- 
stance, could boast no better 
lineage than the, vague reputa- 
tion that their first parents 
were called “the Milwaukee 
dogs.” This strain furnished 
typical chicken dogs, large, 
handsome, shapely, beautiful, 
with glossy coat and grand, deep 
feather, with heart and lungs 
to keep them going, and a cour- 
age that knew no limit. To- 
day it is not fashionable to have 
setters so large, and, indeed, 
the big ones of to-day are apt 
to be soft and coarse; yet we 
must remember that it was 
once sought to establish the 
fashion of taillessness in fox- 
dom. We have very few good 
big dogs nowadays, and none 
at all to compare with the real 
chicken dogs of the real chick- 
en days. A nobler strain of 
sporting dogs never existed. 

Naturally, these old chicken 
dogs were as the regular army to raw 
militia, compared with the best of our * 
bird dogs to-day. They had behind them 
generations of tradition and experience. 
Heredity of nose and sagacity were 
theirs, and they had back of them the 
life of long distances, of hard exer- 
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cise, Of natural food and normal life. 
Above all, they had the birds. The 
exact keynote of the scent, so to speak, 
was ever in their comprehension, be- 
cause of the continual repetition of 
their experiences. No pointing of tur- 
ties, or larks, or chippy-birds for them. 
Fortified with this breeding, this hered- 
ity, this sureness of his ability, the old 
chicken dog was an individual of steadi- 
ness and dignity, not a nervous, rattle- 
brained little monstrosity, pampered, 
curled and shown on a bench like a fatted 
swine. The owner of an old-time chicken 
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memory at least partly green. We shall 
not see his like again. Welladay! If I 
had it all over again once more, they 
might take their bench shows and their 
breech-loaders, and I would choose once 
more the open prairies and the flowers, 
the muzzle-loader and powder flask, and 
the rhythmical, steady-going-dog that did 
not need to ride: 

We rode, then, on our chicken hunt, out 
toward the wheat stacks a tew miles from 
the town, and as we rode we watched the 
old dog swing back and across. . It was 
July, perhaps, or August ; for we knew no 
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dog would as soon have shown his wife 


onthe bench. The dog was part of the 


family. You could by no blandishment 
call him from his own front stoop. He 
ate at, or near, the family table, and more 
than often slept in the house at night. The 
children tousled him and mauled him, 
but never could they make him angry, nor 
jostle him from his own grave dignity and 
perfect self-respect. He was a gentleman 
if ever there was one; and so may this, 
and now and then other and all too infre- 
quent words of eulogy, serve to keep his 


game laws then, and this was still the 
America of yore. Each man held his gun 
between his knees as he rode. A gun case 
was a thing undreamed of. Across the 
shoulders lay two straps, one supporting 
the shot pouch, one the powder flask, the 
mouth of each provided with a charger, 
which made the loading not so slow a 
thing as one to-day might think. Wads 
were carried loose in the coat pocket, the 
caps in the waistcoat pocket. 

There was no haste to load, for we 
knew there would be time after the old 
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dog found them. So we watched him, 
while up and down, up and down, went 
the swing of his head and shoulders as he 
galloped, lost in the depressions, visible 
on the ridge a mile away, as he crossed 
back and forth, setting his own quartering 
lines, and needing no instruction, going 
like a machine, rhythmically, tirelessly, 
beautifully. Half the sport was in watch- 
ing the dog, and we traveled on not un- 
happily, along the ridges, across the 
swales, until at length some one called 
out, “Whoa! He’s got ’em! Over there!” 

Then the driver pulls up, and the Judge 
stops his story, and all stand looking at 
the distant statue done in white and or- 
ange. A statue which, as we approach, 
shows itself not quite a statue, for now 
and again the head, turning with side- 
long, careful eye, seems to say to us, 
“Come on, now, here they are. Don’t get 
rattled. Don’t hurry. Don’t gabble. Take 
your time. Get around behind me, and 
then I’ll tell you just where they are. Gad, 
they smell good !”: Thus the dog, loquitur; 
and to accuse him of lying would have 
been to accuse the Judge himself, his 
owner. We did not guess, we did not 
hope ; we knew the birds were there. 

It was perhaps the first hunt of the sea- 
son, and the younger fingers fumbled the 
caps a bit, till a hand laid on the shoulder 
of the boy steadied him and taught him 
the proper calm. Yet another was much 
concerned to make perfect his load ac- 
cording to a prevalent system, it being 
part of his religion that the ramrod must 
bounce clean out of the barrel of the gun 
before the load could be called properly 
seated. The leader of the party had load- 
ed long ago. Two clicks of the powder 
flask, and the long, steady shove of the 
rod down with the wads; two clicks 
of the shot charger, letting fall a little 
shower of leaden pellets, tinkling faintly 
on the wads down in the barrel and show- 
ing they were seated firm and true. The 
caps went on as the forward step was be- 
gun. It was part of the religion of the old 
dog not to move until the lock clicked. 
Hence the obsolete “down charge” of to- 
day. 

The guns come up behind the old dog, 
_ and he knows that all is ready. He steps 
ahead a few paces, calmly, quietly, wait- 
ing for us to follow. Now he stands, his 
nose just swerved a bit, and points close 
to his feet. 
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“Give the boy the first shot,” says the 
Judge. “Go in, son, and kick him up.” 

Trembling, the boy obeys. To his 
swimming vision appears a vast and ter- 
rible thing, brown and huge, roaring and 
raging up out of the grass and filling all 
the air. All the air, except that one place 
which his first hasty, half-unconscious 
shot selects. Then comes the thought of 
shame, the thought of the reproach in the 
blue eyes back of him, the thought of. an 
aim that rarely fails. The second shot, 
desperately strung, crumples the bird up 
and drops it in the grass. 

“Good!” comes from the firing line be- 
hind him, and the boy’s heart fairly swells 
with joy as he knows he has killed his 
first chicken. This primal delight is 
the same as the first copper-toed boots, 
the first pair of suspenders; the first reai 
trousers. Ah! what joy. 

Now others of the birds go up, three of 
them, only to fall also crumpled in the 
grass; two to the Judge’s gun, the other 
to one of the left-hand guns. Anothe: 
bird rises, but there is.a barrel for it, too. 
A sixth goes up well ahead, and is missed, 
to great laughter. The Judge has loaded 
again, and he kills another bird. Then 
the remainder of the covey scatters up an: 
goes away, still half a dozen birds, skim- 
ming on over the waving billows of the 
grass. 

“Which way, Sam?” is asked of the 
driver, who has kept his wagon well to 
one side, but not too far to interfere with 
his functions as head marker. And this is 
a very vital question; for good marking, 
as much as good shooting, helped to make 
a bag on the prairie, where everything had 
for the novice so bewildering a sameness 
that he could not find his own dead bird, 
if for an instant he removed his eye from 
the spot. 

“Over by that big rosin weed, just to 
the left of the dark band on the grass,” 
says the driver; and thither go all the 
party. It is not far, not over a quarter of 
a mile, probably not over a few hundred 
yards. The dog is the best marker, and 
he watches the flying birds with one eye, 
even as he goes after the dead ones. For 
the dog does the retrieving as well as the 
pointing, and he does not retrieve until 
all the birds are up, modern theories here- 
on to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
old dog always brought in the dead birds 
gravely, quietly, his tail slowly wagging, 
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his eye full of satisfaction as he piled them 
up at his master’s feet. This was his part 
of the sport, and in those days no one 
would have thought of depriving either 
himself or his dog of this last act of the 
drama, 

This is how, after following up the first 
covey, and also nearly exterminating a 
second, we had more than a dozen birds 
by the time. we got to the farmhouse 
where the wheat stacks were. The farmer 
was glad to see us, and while his wife 
cooked chickens for the midday meal, 
there was a leisurely visit with the farmer, 
who told us where the different coveys 
were upon the stubbles. We took it easy, 
and the old dog climbed into the tub at the 
well, where the horses were watered, and 
lay there panting and lapping, after his 
own fashion of relaxation. 

We all knew that the real business of 
the day was yet to come. Not until five 
o'clock in the afternoon did the proper 
time come for working on the stubbles. It 
was this evening shooting which enabled 
us to give the farmer a dozen birds, two 
dozen, as many as he would take, while 
we carried the rest back to the village for 
any man who would accept them as a 
favor. 

In the old prairie days the chicken was 
an open book. His habits were regular as 
a clock. The dial of the chicken really 
dated from about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Whenever we found a wheat 
stubble after that hour, we knew that we 
should find prairie chickens. The old dog 
knew the chicken clock. At about that 
hour he would take the wind and go 
straight for some shallow swale or slough 
leading up from the grass into the stub- 
bles. He would not cover the center of 
the field, but ranged either on the edge of 
the stubble, or a little way in on the grass 
beyond it. He knew that the birds would 
walk slowly up on the stubble, out of the 
deep grass where they had passed the day 
sheltered from the sun. Later in the even- 
ing the dog would hunt deeper in the 
fields, and at dusk work out to the 
center, knowing that the birds by that 
time would have fed out far, and would 
be most apt to be found on the ridges or 
high knolls. 

In the morning the process was re- 
versed. If any birds were on the fields, 
they would be working from the center 
out towards the grass. Now and then an 














A Well-Seated Load. 


old cock would be lingering on the knol!s 
in midfield. Ifthe day was rainy, cool or 
very cloudy, the birds would stay on the 
stubble later. By nine or ten o’clock of the 
ordinary summer day they would have 
moved out into the grass again. This go- 
ing into the deep grass was almost the 
only way the chicken had of protecting it- 
self, for it was hard work for both man 
and dog to hunt the sloughs at midday. 
Yet the defense was but a weak one, for 
we knew that, no matter how many grass- 
hoppers the covey had caught in the grass, 
they would surely come out on the stub- 
bles in the evening. Thus a stubble-field 
was, in the late summer, a very death-trap 
for this bird. In the winter time the corn- 
fields were their ruin; for here the farm- 
ers set their big traps with dropping 
doors, and sometimes took a couple of 
dozen chickens in one trap at a time. 
What a poor, helpless fool this big, brown, 
innocent prairie bird was, to be sure! 

At the approach of the first frosty 
nights the nature of the prairie chicken 
underwent a certain change, and the com- 
ing wildness of the elementsentered some- 


what into his blood. Regularly as a cal- 
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endar, September first would find them 
growing wilder, and the fifteenth find 
them packed, several coveys uniting into 
one large flock, which then lived almost 
altogether on the stubbles and the corn, 
and roosted in some far-off, grassy slough. 
As the birds were then much more diffi- 
cult to approach, the dog became more or 
less useless, and there were but few who 
sought the prairie chicken when the dog 
could not be used. The farmer’s boy 
sneaked for a pot shot as they perched on 
the straw stacks in the morning. The 
sportsman sometimes got long shots at 
them as they rose wild on the corn, and of 
a warm October day, if he was able to fol- 
low them for two or three of their mile- 
long flights across the country, until he 
got them scattered in the grass, they 
might lie like stones in the middle of the 
day, and give him grand sport at strong 
and handsome birds, fully matured, and, 
indéed, more worthy of the gun than the 
thin-plumaged infant of midsummer. 
Sometimes in the winter a rifleman 
would go out after prairie chicken in the 
timber, when in times of deep snow they 
clustered in scores upon the trees, or per- 
haps for hundreds of yards lined the 
stakes of the rail fences. Even there the 
bird was open, obvious and bare of cun- 
ning. If you shot the lower birds out of 
the tree first, so that they did not disturb 
the others by falling down through the 
branches, you might, if you were a steady 
rifle shot, almost. wipe out the flock before 
the remnant took wing. 
The sporting value of the prairie chick- 
en lay chiefly in his adaptability to work 
with the dog. It was never a difficult 
bird to kill, if one but kept cool and took 
his time; and there was plenty of time 
for the shot. I remember once seeing my 
own father in one afternoon kill thirty-six 
chickens with the muzzle-loading gun 
without missing a shot, and he seemed to 
think it clumsy of him to miss the thirty- 
seventh. There were no doubt many who 
shot quite as well. The flight of the bird 
was very even and steady, and the old 
muzzle-loading cylinder, with its black 
powder charge, was by no means a mere 
toy, though in the summer shooting most 
of the birds were killed inside of twenty 
yards. : 
Up to the latter part of August the birds 
lay very close to the dog, even on the stub- 
ble. It was no unusual thing for a bird- 
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dog to catch a chicken alive as it lay be- 
neath his nose in the grass, and I once saw 
our old dog Rex catch a live chicken on 
the open stubble. As the covey rose, I 
killed two, and a bird going up from al- 
most between the paws of the old fellow, 
he sprang and caught it, bringing it in to 
me with a sort of dubious, half-puzzled 
expression, as though he did not quite 
know whether or not this was a legitimate 
procedure. 

It is quite likely that, had the popula- 
tion of the Western States remained 
about as it was in the decade of 1870- 
1880, the supply of prairie chickens 
would never have been very much cut 
down, for the bird was so common that it 
was not valued much for food in the re- 
gion where it was abundant. It was pur- 
sued more or less eagerly, to be sure, by 
many sportsmen, yet there was small in- 
centive for a sportsman to kill a great 
quantity of birds for which he had no usc. 
when he knew he could go out the next 
day and continue the pleasure of his 
shooting. 

Without doubt it was the market shoot- 
ing which destroyed the Western prairie 
chickens. I can remember very: well the 
time when it was rumored in our little 
Iowa village that prairie chickens were 
worth three dollars a dozen in Chicago. 
This seemed a strange and rather humor- 
ous proposition to most of us in those 
days. And I remember very well how, 
not long after that, I saw the first party 
of market shooters I had ever seen. Oddly 
enough, this party was made up of three 
negro barbers, from Davenport, Iowa. 
Their new calling having proved fairly 
profitable, they were togged out in much 
negro finery, and I remember very well 
the big spotted blue neckties which they 
wore. They had good guns and good dogs. 
and carried along casks of ice water into 
which they threw their birds as they killed 
them. Learning the purpose of this party 
on our hunting ground, and hearing that 
they had killed a great many hundreds of 
chickens, we told them to “git,” and they 
got. I suppose they went over into an 
other county and continued their work. 
This was the only negro market-hunting 
outfit I ever saw. It was but the van- 
guard of a procession of all sorts and con- 
ditions of market shooters. After that, 


as was natural, our chickens began to dis- 
appear very rapidly. 

















Now all these good old days are past 
and gone. There is but little real chicken 
country left in all the West. The bird is 
not extinct, but it is shorn of its former 
clory, albeit pursued eagerly by thou- 
sands of sportsmen who comb out all the 
corners of the country where it is thought 
there may be some birds. The Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, the Indian Nations, 
Texas, have been great chicken countries, 
and each can still show some birds. The 
cornfields are better protection than the 
old prairie-grass. But what can one do 
with his dog in corn, and what is the sport 
of chicken shooting unless you can see 
your dog at his work? For those of us 
who knew the prairies in the earlier days 
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there comes up ever the fairer picture of a 
rolling, wind-swept sea, dotted with sun- 
flowers and sweet-williams. We can look 
at the old muzzle-loader on its seldom- 
visited rack, and can fondle it for “Auld 
Lang Syne.” We have at least the pic- 
ture of the old dog in some forgotten 
portfolio, I warrant, if we needed other 
picture than that set in the mind, and to- 
day, as vividly as though it were but yes- 
terday we last saw him, we can see the 
gravity and melancholy of his eye. 

What, then, has become of the myriads 
of these birds which covered thousands of 
miles of what was once America? They 
are gone. Gone into the insatiable paunch 
of Israel, God wot! 











The Midday Rest at the Farm. 























THE OUTLOOK FOR FOX HUNTING 
IN AMERICA 
WIRE -FENCING AND WIRE JUMPING 


By David Gray 


T is not uncommon to hear the opinion 
expressed that riding to hounds in 
America is a fad, which, like other 

fads, will last but a day. And it is inti- 
mated that the increasing obstacles which 
beset this sport indicate that its day is 
nearly over. It is only necessary to con- 
sider the development of ’cross country 
riding during the past generation to re- 
fute the charge that it is a fad, but it is 
true that serious obstacles menace it. 
Since the Queens County pack, estab- 
lished by Mr. F. Gray Griswold and the 
Genesee Valley Hounds established by 
Mr. W. Austin Wadsworth less than 
thirty years ago, the following promi- 
nent hunts have been organized and 
are now regularly hunting their respec- 
tive countries under more or less flour- 
ishing conditions : The Radnor Hunt near 
Philadelphia, the Myopia and Dedham 
Hunts near Boston, the Rosetree Hunt 
near Philadelphia, the Elkridge Hunt 
near Baltimore, the Meadowbrook Hunt 
on Long Island and the Chevy Chase 
Hunt at Washington. Besides these Mr. 
P. F. Collier’s Monmouth County Hounds 
and Mr. C. F. Mather’s admirable pri- 
vate pack and Mr. Thomas Hitchcock’s 
American Hounds are hunted more or 
less regularly and furnish excellent sport. 

The showing of American hunting 
during the first generation of its estab- 
lishment is certainly one which gives 
those who believe in this sport the right 
to have confidence that it will endure and 
flourish. It should perhaps be stated 
that fox hunting with American hounds 
not kenneled or trained to hunt in packs 
is not the subject of this discussion. The 
Southern States have practiced this sport 
since Colonial days and doubtless wil! 
continue to do so. 

Several important distinctions exist 
between such hunting and drag hunting 
or English fox hunting. In the South the 
sport is found primarily in the working 
of the hounds. There is little or no jump- 
ing. In hunting with English or Ameri- 


can hounds hunted in a pack as is the 
practice with the hunts just mentione: 
most of the men ride to jump and th: 
working of the hounds, provided onl; 
they are fast and can hold a line, is « 
secondary consideration. In drag hunt- 
ing which flourishes at Meadowbrool:. 
Myopia and Dedham, the sport consists 
wholly in riding across a line of country 
with plenty of good-sized jumps and at 
a smart pace. The hounds merely show 
the way. Those who enjoy fox hunting 
decry the drag, but there is much to be 
said for each, and they are so closely al- 
lied as to be properly discussed as the 
same sport. 

Of the several obstacles which menace 
riding to hounds in the Northern an‘ 
Eastern States the chief are probably 
first, the mistaken and often unfair atti- 
tude of the American farmer and second, 
wire fencing. Ignorant and illnatured 
newspaper editors are chiefly responsible 
for the frame of mind of the farmer. 
From the time the first hunts were organ- 
ized in the East they have ridiculed and 
misrepresented the sport. Drag hunting 
has been pilloried as the inane pursuit 
of an anise-seed bag. Fox hunting is de- 
cried as the cowardly chase of a helpless 
and harmless beast which the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should abolish. The men who hunted 
were represented as anglomaniacs desir- 
ous of establishing an aristocratic fad. 
Thus at the outset the mind of the land 
owner was filled with suspicions which 
it has been hard to remove. Where hunt- 
ing men have used tact and have shown 
an appreciation of the courtesy which 
permitted them to ride over the land, and 
furthermore where they have avoided 
wanton tresspassing and have settled 
damage claims justly and promptly, little 
serious difficulty has been encountered. 


- The farmers have been quick to appre- 


ciate that riding to hounds was one of the 
best of sports and have been glad to par- 
ticipate in it. The experience of exist- 





alia a es eee — 
From a Drawing by Finch Mason. 


THERE ARE OTHER CHECKS THAN WIRE. 
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ing hunts, pioneers as they have been in 
a field unfriendly to them, certainly 
proves that the right men working with 
the right policy can overcome the preju- 
dice of the land owners and make fox 
hunting practicable in every country 
otherwise suitable for it. What has been 
done once can be done again. 

The problem which wire fences pre- 
sents is a more difficult one to solve. 
There are few localities in the Northern 
and Eastern States where wire is not al- 
ready in general use, and the probability 
is that within the next ten years the in- 
crease in its use will be very great. It is 
the exception to-day that new wooden 
fences are built. They may be mended, 
but when the posts rot out they are re- 
placed by some variety of wire fence. 

There are four things which a hunt 
may do with a wire fence. First, it can 
go around provided that the wire is not on 
all sides of the field. This takes time and 
is annoying if the hounds are going fast. 

Second, it can cut it. This also takes 
time and is bad for the fence and for the 
temper of the man who owns it. 

Third, it can replace some of the wire 
panels in each field with board ones. This 
however, necessitates obtaining the good 
will of the owner of the fence and in- 
volves a heavy expense. 

Fourth, it can jump the wire fences 
provided they are not barbed. It is ob- 
viously wrong to subject a horse to the 
risk of barbed wire. 

The objections to cutting the wire and 
to going around it are both serious 
ones, and the wire problem probably 
must be solved either b¥ putting: timber 
panels in all wire fences or by school- 
ing the horses which the coming gen- 
eration is to hunt to jump them. This 
latter proposition is really not as startling 
as it sounds or as unlikely to be real- 
ized as it would at first seem. The gen- 
eral prejudice against jumping wire is 
probably based upon the widespread but 
erroneous idea that a horse’s sight is not 
as good as that of a man. The contrary 
is the fact, and the chances are that a 
clever horse could be schooled to jump 
wire with as few mistakes as it makes in 
jumping timber. It would only be neces- 
sary to teach it that the fine strands can- 
not be broken and must be cleanly jumped 
or the consequences will be unpleasant. 
This done there would be no greater risk 
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to either man or horse than in jumping 
any other stiff barrier. We are told that 
in Australia the horses regularly jump 
the wire fences, and almost every hunt 
in America has one or more horses which 
either with or without the co-operation 
of their riders have successfully taken 
wire. A horse named Jupiter, formerly 
owned by Mr. John R. Townsend and af- 
terwards owned and ridden by Mr. Craig 
W. Wadsworth, on several occasions 
jumped barbed wire in the Genesee Val- 
ley. Jupiter was a brute that was not to 
be persuaded from jumping what and 
where he chose, and all of his feats over 
wire were not directed by the gentleman 
on his back. But if called upon he would 
go true at wire and jump it cleanly. The 
feat was also performed by The Sheik, 
a famous horse, belonging to Mr. W. A. 
Wadsworth, Master of the Genesee Val- 
ley Hounds, and ridden by Mahoney the 
First Whip. Mr. Harry Smith likewise 
jumped wire on several occasions with 
his remarkable hunter Rudolph, now 
owned by Mr. Harrison Kaner. 

These horses jumped wire without 
special schooling for it and if they could 
do it, others also probably could. The 
idea that a horse would attempt to brush 
through or jump carelessly is in all like- 
lihood erroneous as most horses dislike 
to fall quite as much as the people who 
ride them, and once they learn that a 
jump is stiff, they will take no liberties 
with it. | 

It is not improbable that the disfavor 
in which wire jumping is now held by 
most right-minded hunting men_ will 
abate materially in the course of the next 
ten years, and that wire netting or other 
varieties of wire fencing which are not 
barbed may become one of the fair ob- 
stacles in a hunting country. 

The experiment of inserting timber 
panels in wire fences has been already 
tried, notably by the Myopia Hunt. Aside 
from the expense and trouble which it in- 
volves, it is apt to result in a congestion 
of the field at such points and in crowding 
and delay. It also makes it difficult for 
a man to ride his own line. Nevertheless, 
if the wire is not to be jumped, the in- 
serting of timber panels makes it possi- 
ble to hunt a country covered with wire 
fences. 

From the facts in the case it must be 
concluded that neither the opposition of 
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the American farmer nor the increase of 
wire fences are obstacles which are in- 
superable. They can be overcome by 
money, patience and tact. As American 
civilization develops more money will 
probably be devoted each year to sport as 
has been the‘case in England. Tact and 
patience are qualities which can be found 
wherever the end to which they are ap- 
plied is one which seems worth attain- 
ing. It therefore would seem that so long 
as riding to hounds possesses the attrac- 
tion which it now does to men of our race 
and temperament that the popularity of 
the sport will increase. 


At Radnor and in the Genesee Val-_ 


ley the hounds hunt wild foxes, and 
probably offer the best sport of any of the 
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American Hunt Clubs. The charm of 
drawing one covert after another with the 
momentary possibility of hearing the 
hounds give tongue and seeing the fox 
go away, and the adventurous gallop 
which a find entails is very great. The 
six or eight hours in the saddle which 
make up such a day pass all too quick- 
ly and leave memories which are only 
pleasant. Fox hunting is assuredly the 
first of sports but drag hunting is not 
at all to be looked down upon when fox 
hunting is not to be had. As might have 
been predicted, drag hunting has proved 


popular in communities where relatively. 


few men could devote entire days to it as 
fox hunting requires, or where difficul- 
ties with land owners make the hunting 


of the wild fox impracticable. At Ded- 
ham, for example, the drag hounds meet 
early in the morning and a man may have 
a ten-mile gallop and be in Boston at his 
business at the usual hour. Futhermore, 
drag hunting naturally paves the way for 
fox hunting. Younger men who enjoy 
the sharp gallop after drag hounds when 
they reach middle life naturally come 
to prefer the working of the hounds, the 
delight of a long day out of doors and 
the excitement which lies in the uncer- 
tainty of hunting wild foxes to a race over 
a pre-arranged line. And the inclination 
to give up drag hunting for fox hunting 
in the nature of things is apt to be ac- 
companied with the means and the leis- 
ure which make fox hunting possible. 





at Radnor. 


In Great Britain several hundred packs 
of fox hounds are regularly hunted. 
There is every reason to believe that a 
century from now the sport will be equal- 
ly popular in this country especially in 
the states which have somewhat open 
winters. In the vicinity of most of the 
large inland cities such as Buffalo, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and St. Paul there is country adapt- 
ed to running hounds and there is the 
wealth in those cities which eventually 
will undertake it. It cannot be expected to 
come suddenly but the ever-increasing 
exodus of city dwellers to the country, 
the spread of polo and the growing taste 
for out-of-door sport are continuously at 
work to produce the end in question. 





VACANT HOURS IN WAR 
THE SPORTING INSTINCT OF THE BRITISHER 


By Guy 


N Christmas Day, a year ago, Gen- 
eral Buller’s army was encamped 
at Chriveley Hill; and because it 

was an army of Britishers, the day was 
given chiefly to sports. 

Only ten days before this the broken 
regiments had come crawling back to the 
camp from the disaster of that mad at- 
tack on the Boer position at Colenso. 
Even now the tents of the foremost brig- 
ade were almost within range of the ene- 
my’s big guns. It was a time of strange 
uncertainty ——a time of many rumors. 
The British forces in Natal had started 
forward on the march to Ladysmith, and 
that first attempt to carry the heights had 
brought forth a shocking defeat ; in result 
of which defeat, so the rumors stated, a 
great number of the Queenstown Dutch 
had risen to join the Boers. There was 
talk of flank movements. Some said “to 
the east,” some said “to the west.” 
Others argued that because the* naval 
guns on the crest of the near kopje con- 
tinued to bombard Fort Wylie, the sec- 
ond attempt would again be straight in 
front—and this last was called false talk, 
for no one wished to believe that it was 
true. But now it was Christmas Day. To 
celebrate the occasion the naval guns 
omitted the customary shelling. The talk 
was of other things than war. Some 
spoke of the English pantomime. 

The day was scorching hot. Men who 
had lived long in the land insisted con- 
stantly that the dry season had lasted be- 
yond its time—that the rains should have 
come before. But this might be taken as 
the customary remark of the old inhab- 
itant of a country to excuse abominable 
weather. The grass of the veldt was dead 
beneath the heat of the sun. Each even- 
ing the rain of a thunderstorm poured 
down on the Draekensberg, but the storm 
never came to Natal, and the few and 
shallow water-holes were fast drying. It 
was so hot men wished ardently that 
they might see a thermometer so that later 
on they could speak of the heat in the ap- 
palling number of degrees. 


H. Scull 


Of course, both the variety of the sports 
and the extent to which they could be car- 
ried out depended upon the material for 
such to be found with an army in the field. 
The men of the naval brigade, as always, 
were most ingenious. They decided to 
have what they called “a bit of fun” at the 
beginning of festivities. Their officers 
gave permission. They borrowed a gun 
carriage from a neighboring field battery 
and arranged long ropes to drag it by. 
Then they dressed one of their number as 
Oom Paul Kruger and another as John 
Bull, placed them on the seats, and 
started to drag the carriage through the 
camps. 

The disguises were far from perfect. 
But they were good enough to be recog- 
nized, and that was all that was needed. 
immediately a great crowd collected from 
all sides. Some one shifted the words of 
a familiar music hall song and sang in- 
stead, “We’ll Meet You in Pretoria By 
and By.” The crowd took up the chorus, 
and all together the mass swung forward 
to make a tour of the entire camp. If you 
looked out across that land to see the far 
hills throbbing in the heat haze ; to see the 
leagues on leagues of empty veldt, the 
dust and the unceasing, piercing sunlight, 
you would then understand why the men 
laughed and shouted. 

In the afternoon all the kinds of sports 
which were possible under the circum- 
stances were held in the open space about 
the camp. To the different arms of the 
service different sports were naturally al- 
lotted. The infantry had running races, 
potato races and the like; the cavalry men 
engaged each other in wrestling bouts on 
horseback and tent-pegging competitions ; 
the Royal Army Medical Corps organized 
a race of ambulance wagons—and these 
same ambulances which now went tear- 
ing wildly over the rough ground of the 
veldt in order to be first across the finish 
line, to-morrow or the next day would 
crawl out cautiously behind the advanc- 
ing battle front to bring back the wound- 
ed from the field ; but the most important 
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of all were the horse-races of the mounted 
infantry brigade. 

An abandoned bullock wagon which 
had broken down at a convenient place 
was made to serve for a judges’ stand. 
The track was straightaway up a long 
slope in the veldt. That is to say, the 
horses started in the hollow and ran up 
the grade until they passed the bullock 
wagon. There was, indeed, some at- 
tempt at classification in the events ; some 
slight difference in the length of the 
course; though, naturally, they could not 
be too particular. Instead of the horses 
being known, it was the riders who made 
the difference. 

A captain in the Army Service Corps 
was starter. He unwound the blue hand- 
kerchief from about his neck, tied it to 
his riding cane and lifted it high above 
his head. From the crest of the rise we 
saw the flag drop suddenly. Then a thick 
cloud of dust rose up into the still and 
heat-blurred air. Men in the throng be- 
gan calling out the cries of the English 
race-course. The cloud of dust swept 
rapidly up the grade. When close to the 
finish the heads of the riders appeared in 
the swirling gray confusion. The necks 
were bent well forward, the faces tense 
and streaked with sweat. Then the race 
rushed past and the crowd closed in on 
the bullock wagon to find who had come 
in first. Some of the men rode in shirt- 
sleeves, some in helmets ; others had only 
one spur. The horses were worn thin in 
the life of the campaign. Their hip-bones 
stuck out far on either side. The lines of 
the ribs showed clear. In one case a huge 
Australian Whaler was matched to run 
against a veldt pony. But still, as I have 
said before, it was a horse-race, after all. 

On this same Christmas Day, some 
miles to the east of the column, another 
set of sports was being held. There on 
the far flank of the army, Captain Cayser, 
of the signal corps, had for many weeks 
been stationed on the top of a great hill 
from which he could transmit messages 
from Ladysmith. When Christmas came 
he thought to arrange some games among 
the men. This captain was rather put to 
it to vary the nature of the events. Being 
encamped on the crest of a mountain, he 
had few materials to work with. A com- 
petition he invented consisted in a hunt 
for a live animal of any sort. One man 
found an ant, tricked it into walking onto 
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the end of a stick, brought it back first and 
won the prize. 

It is almost impossible to give an ade- 
quate definition of the Britisher’s atti- 
tude toward sport on a campaign. If they 
lacked a proper understanding of the re- 
sponsibility laid upon them, or if they 
failed to realize that even the next day 
they might be ordered out to rush into 
battle, there might be chance for argu- 
ment; but the British soldier knows his 
work. Of course, there were long periods 
between battles—long days in camp, 
when, for the majority of the men, there 
was no especial work to do. Games of 
any sort helped greatly to pass the time; 
the officers encouraged them. Yet there 
were occasions when a stranger might 
marvel a little at the constant signs of the 
sporting instinct. 

When the battle of Vaal Krantz was 
impending, when all men knew for a cer- 
tainty that within the next twenty-four 
hours the order would be given out for the 
forces to advance across the river to take 
the heights and the Boer position beyond, 
a number of officers of different regiments 
chose sides among themselves and held a 
three-hour polo match inthe camp. Then, 
on a reconnaissance before Colenso, when 
a force of mounted infantry was creeping 
stealthily forward through the mist in 
feeling for the whereabouts of the enemy, 
a young buck darted across the line. The 
white-haired major halted the advance 
squadron and gave chase. The buck, 
however, squirmed out beneath a barbed- 
wire fence and escaped. The reconnais- 
sance proceeded on its way. 

Another incident of this kind occurred 
at the action at the Vet River on Lord 
Roberts’ march to Pretoria. The ad- 
vance guard of the British column had 
come too close upon the last of the Boer 
convoy, delayed in crossing the drift, and 
a short artillery duel ensued. The Brit- 
ish guns were stationed on the last of the 
rises before the dip into the valley of the 
stream. The enemy was on the opposite 
hills, and his guns were shooting very 
true. Suddenly a veldt hare started across 
the grass. A battery dog and a dog be- 
longing to an English correspondent fol- 
lowed after. The correspondent mounted 
his horse, yelled “Yonder they go!” and 
rode to hounds along behind the guns. 
Some men turned to shout good luck to 
him; others—the drivers of the Himbers 
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ne in the rear—criticized the run- 
ning of the dogs. 

Another form of amusement devoted to 
passing the idle hours of the campaign 
were the singsongs. An occasion of this 
sort which comes most clearly to mind 
took place at Frere Station a few days be- 
fore the arms set out on the flank move- 
ment to Spion Kop. For some reason or 
other Bennet Burleigh decided to give a 
dinner on the veldt. Whether it was 
somebody’s birthday or the anniversary 
of some one’s wedding no one knew for a 
certainty. Nevertheless, a dinner was set 
forth, and a number of officers and corre- 
spondents were present. It was indeed 
a grand affair. To each man was issued a 
drink of champagne to remind him of 
whatever he thought fit, and though for 
the most part it was drunk from tin mugs, 
the idea was in truth most wonderful. 
Then, besides, there was the pudding, 
composed of chunks of boiled meat and 
half-risen dough. The host had made it 
himself over the open fire which burned 
near the table. At the other end of the 


table stood a piano, only partly damaged 
by the Boers, which had been found in 
a looted farmhouse near by and brought 


with great difficulty to the place. 

A colonel of a line regiment was there, 
and a Roman Catholic priest and the press 
censor ; also the artist who could play the 
mouth-organ, and the one who did card 
tricks, and the young lieutenant who sang. 
Each one had brought his own knife and 
fork and spoon and plate, and ‘his own 
candle lantern, which was placed before 
him so that he might see the more clear- 
ly to eat. Overhead were the star-dotted 
heavens. On the hillsides all around the 
dying camp-fires of the army showed 
faint and red through the night. Nowa 
long, darker mass moved slowly across 
the lower stars, and you could hear the 
sentry challenge the returning reconnais- 
sance. Now a trooper came up the slope 
from the river below, where he had been 
washing clothes, stopped to look into the 
light for a moment and then passed on 
with his wet bundle tucked beneath his 
arm. A horse on the picket line began 
pawing the ground restlessly, a loose tent 
flap slapped lazily in the night wind, and 
always came the swish of the swollen riv- 
er. No other sound than these could be 
heard save the quiet-toned voice of the 
Catholic priest, who told stories of his 
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captivity among the Boers, whilst across 
his clean-shaven, clear-cut face the un. 
certain light of the candles threw flicker. 
ing shadows. 

At the end of the dinner Burleigh rose 
to his feet. “Where’s that melancholy 
musician?” he shouted, and the artist re- 
ferred to played a jig on the mouth-organ 
which was exceedingly good to hear. This 
was the beginning of the concert. A 
major of horse was sent to the piano be- 
cause it was rumored that he knew a song. 
The others filled their pipes and tilted 
backward on their camp-stools or soap- 
boxes, whichever they happened to have. 

The major sang a hunting song with a 
shouting chorus, and every one joined in 
with the chorus and declared it the best 
song they had ever heard. Then the young 
lieutenant was called upon to recite “The 
Fallen Star” to slow music. * A bugler 
from far away sounded “The Last Post.” 
The notes of the bugle call had died in 
the ‘stillness before the recitation began. 
The correspondent who sat next to me 
leaned over in relighting his pipe. 

“This, in.a way, is a curious thing,” he 
said in a low voice. He was an older man, 
with a bald head ; a man who had seen suf- 
ficient of the world so that now he could 
stand aside and look at his own people 
with clear judgment. “You know,” he 
continued, “you know as well as I do what 
is the value of the present situation, and 
all these other men know it, too. If by 
any chance Ladysmith should fall, it’s 
an even bet that the Cape Colony would 
rise against us, and we can all appreciate 
what would happen then. Do you realize 
that when Lord Roberts gets here it will 
be the first time since Waterloo that a 
British field marshal has been sent on ac- 
tive service? That shows pretty well 
what they think of this affair at home. 
It’s grown serious, damned serious, and 
things are looking shaky for the Empire. 
And we all know that it rests with this 
column if Ladysmith is to be relieved in 
time. In two days, they say, we are to 
start on the flank movement by way of 
Springfield to drive them back from the 
western hills. And yet—well, here we 
are. Look about you. But it’s good, isn’t 
it? Oh, Wood!” he called to the lieu- 
tenant, who had come to the end of his 
story, “Wood! Play something from “The 
Belle of New York,’ will you? Yes, that’s 
it, ‘The Belle of New York.’ ” 





A NEW TENT FOR THE SNOW LINE 
By Frederick A. Cook, M. D. 


T is difficult for those not familiar 
| with the peculiarly arduous task of 
sledging over the polar wastes or of 
climbing beyond the snow-line of moun- 
tains, to grasp the great importance of re- 
ducing to the minimum the weight of the 
equipment. Every ounce saved on the 
constant weights, the things which must 
be carried day after day, is of vital im- 
portance. The reduction of five pounds 
in the weight of a tent, for instance, per- 
mits the carrying of additional food for 
three men for one day. This extra food 
supply may make the difference of suc- 
cess or failure to an expedition. 
I have a new tent to‘submit. It is in- 
tended for mountain climbers and explor- 
ers in frigid regions. Of all the forms of 


various other tents, but for one reason or 
another they are all impracticable for 
work in icy regions where an economy of 
weight is necessary. 

I will not enter into a lengthy discus- 
sion of the various tents. They are, one 
and all, either too heavy, or too compli- 
cated for polar work. The many guide 
ropes, the numerous and cumbersome 
poles, and the wastes of cloth, are all out 
of question when one must carry his food, 
bed, and even his house on his back. And 
furthermore, the time and labor of setting 
up these tents is such that the work is ex- 
tremely difficult in storms and in low tem- 
peratures. I have seen five men jumping 
about in a freezing wind an hour trying . 
to erect an “A” tent, and afterwards two 
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tents in general use not one is suitable 
for men who are compelled to camp on 
snow and weather the awful storms of 
the polar oe I have tried the “A” 
tent, the wall, the miners’, the Sibley, and 


remained up all night to hold the canvas 
up. After one has had his fingers and 
his toes frost-bitten setting up tents, and 
then finds that if he will have the thing 
stand against a storm he must remain 
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awake all night and keep bracing it up, 
he is likely to plan something else. It is 
to numerous such experiences that the 
tent here described owes its invention. 
The form of this new tent when erected 
is somewhat semi-conical with the base 
drawn out to give a convenient floor space 
for three men in sleeping-bags. There is 
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but one pole needed to support it. An ordi- 
nary ski or Alpine stick will answer this 
purpose very well. Eleven small wooden 
pins are necessary to pin down the angles 
and to offer fastenings for the guide 
ropes. A strip of the material of which 
the tent is made, or something stronger, 
one and one-half feet wide from the side 
and half width from the front, is drawn 


out. Upon this, after the tent is pegged © 


down, blocks of snow are piled to give ad- 
ditional security. 
. By experience it is found that a floor 
attached to the tent is impracticable be- 
cause within the tent, particularly while 
cooking, there is much condensation 
which runs down the tent walls. If the 
floor is attached, the moisture accumu- 
lates on-the floor cloth making the bags 
wet, while when the floor is not attached 
this moisture disappears in the snow. The 
canvas cover, usually used for the sledge, 
is quite all that is necessary for the floor 
spread. 

This tent can be made to any desired 
size, but it is intended for small parties, 
and its shape is best adapted for two or 
three men. The one I constructed in the 
antarctic was six feet high, six feet wide, 





and eight feet long. The other measure- 
ments are shown by the accompanying 
drawings. When a great economy of 
weight is not necessary much comfort 
may be had by a third increase in all di- 
mensions. Very few ropes are necessary, 
and the fastenings are so simple that one 
man can, without assistance, easily erect 
the tent in five minutes 
in any kind of weather. 
The three rear pegs 
are placed first, then the 
tent pole is arranged, 
and the front guide rope 
fastened. This done the 
tent will easily stand 
while all the other pegs 
are driven. Finally 
blocks of snow are piled 
over the pegs and: upon 
the projecting rim of 
cloth, and this so thor- 
oughly holds down the 
tent that no storm can 
loosen the fastenings, 
and no wind will blow 
under the floor cloth. 
The tent should al- 
ways be pitched with the front away 
from the wind. In this position the 
wind can never have a strong force 
on the cloth of a large area, because 
every surface is at such a slope that the 
force of the storm is thrown off. If the 
wind changes its direction, as it often does 
in polar regions, it matters very little ex- 
cept when it is directly into the door 
which is at the front left corner. As a 
wind guard, this form of a tent is ideal, 
and it has stood against the worst winds 
of the antarctic. 

The space within is such as to offer the 
greatest amount of workable room for a 
given weight of cloth. The floor is about 
the form which three men in sleeping- 
bags will occupy. If one. man is sit- 
ting there is ample room for the cooking 
apparatus, and if the bags are rolled up 
three men can sit comfortably. 

The strength of the tent depends, not 
so much upon the tent cloth, as it does 
upon the reinforcement and the work- 
manship of the peg holes and other parts 


_ where great strength is necessary. The 


tent which we used was made of heavy 
unbleached muslin, and it answered the 
purpose very well, its only fault being its 
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uneven elasticity. A strong China silk, 
or some light linen fabric, would answer 
the purpose very much better, and would 
have the additional advantage of being 
stronger, more porous and lighter. Our 
tent weighed but ten pounds, and I am 
sure if made of silk it could be reduced 
to five pounds. 

A tent intended for use in frigid re- 
gions should not be made of waterproof 
material. If the cloth is impregnated 
with any of the waterproofing mixtures it 
becomes so brittle in low temperatures 
that it breaks upon folding, and there is 
another all important disadvantage ; such 
cloth, or any tightly woven material, does 
not permit the escape of the moisture 
which is always generated within. A 
scientifically ideal tent wall would be a 
double sheeting of some gauzy mate- 
rial, the two thicknesses being separat- 
ed from each other about one inch. 
This would freely permit the escape of 
the internal humidity, which is always the 
curse of polar workers, while it would 
sufficiently prevent the penetration of the 
wind. It would, perhaps, be an excellent 
idea to have window spaces, spread with 
gauzy or porous material, made in the 
front of this tent near the peak—mos- 
quito netting is by no means out of place 
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on the polar ice-fields, for it is an excel- 
lent wind guard, retaining the internal 
heat, while easily allowing the escape of 
moisture. 

A very essential adjunct to the dura- 
bility of this tent is to be gained by rein- 
forcements of rope or strong braids of 
non-elastic linen securely sewn along 
every line where strains are likely to oc- 
cur. The form of the tent is such that it 
is easy to do this. For instance, across 
the front, between the two lateral guide 
ropes, there should be a band, while all of 
the lines from the peak to the pegs must 
be similarly strengthened. 

The idea of the form and the construc- 
tion of this tent is the outcome of personal 
experience. So far as I know it is new in 
every way. The plan is mine, but in the 
details of the workmanship I have had 
valuable assistance from A. De Gerlache 
and R. Amundsen, of the Belgian Antarc- 
tic Expedition. The tent, as here de- 
scribed, has stood the test of the sweeping 
south polar storms, and I am anxious 
that my fellow-explorers should have the 
benefit of its success, for the lot of polar 
explorers and mountain climbers is al- 
ways a hard one, and anything which will 
alleviate their sufferings, or add comfort 
to their weary life, is a godsend. 
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*A Side View. 


*The photographs were taken while making experimental journeys over the Antarctic pack-ice during September of 1898. 
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The temperature at that time was 


t — 35, and an 
still hopelessly beset, as she had 


ost endless Easterly gale swept over the frozen sea. The Bei, 
‘or six months. It was, however, never safe to leave the ship for any considerable jaunt 
without taking a tent and camp equipment, because the movement of the ice was such that o 

formed, which often made it impossible to return during the same day. 


¢ was 


leads were easily and quickly 
On the illustration showing the rear view of the tent 


the Belgic is shown in her winter berth, also Captain Lacomte in traveling costyme. On both ve are shown the sledge which 
we found of greatest practical service, as well as the Canadian snowshoes and the Norwegian ski. 








THE FOOTBALL COACH’S RELATION 
TO THE PLAYERS 


By W. Cameron Forbes 


O the coach at the beginning of the 
football season the game presents 
somewhat the same delightful feel - 

ing of possibilities that one has at the 
theater before the curtain goes up, or 
when sitting down to a game of chess with 
all the moves before one and the values 
of the various pieces in mind. 

In what direction can the game be de- 
veloped and how can you anticipate that 
development and turn it to the advantage 
of your team? 

In going over all the glorious oppor- 
tunities for new combinations, double 
passes, running kicks, long passes, criss- 
crosses, etc., all to be controlled by orders 
shouted in cipher of which your men only 
have the key, it seems as though no de- 
fense no matter how strong could prevent 
your crossing the opposing goal line at 
will. ; 

And yet there are facing you certain 
cold facts of history which tell you that 
no important game is likely to be won by 
more than one touchdown and that the 
winner seldom scores more than twice. 

Just as your nicely laid plans and de- 
vices are worked out and your second 
eleven trained up on them with due care 
(as the time of your first eleven cannot be 
wasted on experiments), up comes some 
tall stripling from the ’Varsity team with 
an eye to the ball and the fierceness of a 
wild animal, and over goes the nicely de- 
vised play like a card-house thrown down 
by a child for the sheer wantonness of 
seeing it fall. 

It reminds one of the scene in “Gareth 
and Lynette” when Launcelot on the eve 
of battle attempts to post Gareth on the 
various points of fight. 

“Here be rules,” said Gareth; “I know 
but one—to dash against my foe and over- 
throw him.” 

Gareth was right; no machination or 
device is of any avail against the fierce 
aggressiveness of a young knight who 
knows no rule, and Launcelot must have 
been a better fighter than coach or he 
would not have tried to bother Gareth 


with them on the night before the con- 
test. 

And yet science must be learned and the 
rules known and followed, so the coach 
is forever wavering with science and in- 
tricacy on one side and aggressiveness 
and simplicity on the other. 

A football team without a coach cannot 
hope, except under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to make headway against a 
team which has been properly coached, 
for the reason that there is so much that 
can be gathered by the assembling of the 
experiences of hundreds of good players 
that it is beyond expectation that a team 
should find out all the most effective 
methods of play for themselves without 
some one to teach them. It is like learning 
a trade. A man must first be taught the 
highest point which the science of the 
game has reached before he can hope to 
compete with others who have had that 
privilege. 

I have noticed several instances in which 
school teams have endeavored to get 
along without a coach, and usually they 
have had disastrous results. An experi- 
enced man can often in five minutes cor- 
rect some weakness in a team which has 
led to defeat after defeat on the gridiron. 

One often sees a school team playing a 
game in which the opposing backs come 
plowing through the line for five- and 
eight-yard gains, time after time, until it 
seems hopeless to stem the tide of these 
attacks. Between the halves, in one in- 
stance which came under my observation, 
it was suggested to the captain that he 
should play his guards two feet from the 
center instead of two yards from the cen- 
ter, and during the remainder of the game 
there were no more gains made against 
them. Similarly, very remarkable results 
can be attained by making each man re- 
sponsible for some part of the ground, by 
directing the movements of the ends, by 
shifting the swing of the interference, or 
by teaching the team a little of the more 
strategical part of the game, such as giv- 
ing them a few pointers as to the proper 











time for kicking and where different 
plays can be tried more advantageously. 

] have seen a team naturally weak, ow- 
ing to the lightness and inexperience of 
. the men, taught to become almost irre- 
sistible among teams of its class by dou- 
bling the quickness of its attack, playing 
three or four plays without a signal, and 
only stopping to take breath before be- 
ginning a second series of onslaughts, 
which quite took their stronger opponents 
off their feet. It is thus that a coach can, 
by a little general supervision, make a 
great difference in the play of a given set 
of boys. 

This, however, can no longer be done 
among the better grade of teams. Col- 
lege men are now too well taught to be 
defeated in such way. The larger schools 
and the smaller colleges have a system of 
coaching which aims to begin with the 
rudiments and develop the players to the 
highest pitch of excellence. They begin 
by teaching the men how to stand and 
how to make all their movements effective 
and telling. They are taught to drop on 
the ball, to catch punts, to kick correctly, 
to pass the ball from hand to hand and 
hold it properly, to block and break 
through and to utilize their arms in the 
rush line, or in warding off a tackler. 

At the same time, the plays are drawn 
with the greatest care, the men are taught 
to start quickly and run hard and to know 
their signals. This can be done by a good 
coach, and there are many teams even 
among the most successful which are 
trained on what has often been called the 
“One Man” system. Here the strategy, 
the play of the individual and the mar- 
shaling of the men on the field are all in 
the hands of one man, who is apt to rank 
above the captain. 

This state of affairs is partly brought 
about by choice and partly by stress of 
circumstances. Colleges which are not 
situated near large business centers find 
great difficulty in persuading their grad- 
uates to come back and coach. 

It has been the uniform policy among 
the larger colleges not to pay more than 
one man to supervise the coaching, and 
without offering inducements of a finan- 
cial sort it is next to impossible to ob- 
tain the time of the best men. Accord- 
ingly, the smaller colleges, particularly 
those situated in more or less remote 
places, have to employ some one man to 
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act as coach and take full charge of the 
whole development of the team. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that the men are 
coached uniformly, and it is an axiom that 
a worser policy, well carried out, is more 
effective than a better one badly carried 
out. 

These “One Man” teams have unity; 
they work as a team; they know what 
they are out for, move in a business-like 
way, dnd unless something much better 
is supplied by the many coaches of teams 
which they meet, they are apt to win on 
the very fact of their precision and dash. 

Harvard is peculiarly favorably situat- 
ed for obtaining the services of the largest 
possible number of coaches, owing to the 
large body of graduates living in Boston 
and vicinity, and the extensive graduate 
schools which tend to keep men on after 
their playing days are over. 


Each season opens with an abundance — 


of material and a multitude of coaches, 
and it becomes necessary to have a head 
coach, whose business shall be to get the 
unity, without which no team can hope to 
win. - 

This brings me to the consideration of 
a team where a “One Man” policy is not 
part of the programme. 

Here we have coaching of a very dif- 
ferent sort. There may be coaches who 
do not know the working policy of the 
team, but who know how a ball should be 
kicked, and they come out and give their 
time solely to training kickers and devel- 
oping them to the highest perfection in 
that particular art. Others whose special- 
ty may have been excellence in interfer- 
ence come out and coach the men in their 
specialty. Hours are spent in teaching 
men how to stand properly, or balance 
when crouched down, or to use their 
hands, and how to watch the eyes and 
movements of the opposing players and 
size up what the play is to be, and know 
how to meet every kind of an attack, 
whether fair or foul. 

The immense amount of individual 
coaching to which such teams are sub- 
jected makes a head coach an absolute 
necessity. 

There is a point in the course of the 
season where the head coach must tell his 
coadjutors that they have had their turn, 
and that the time has come to make a 
team out of the material upon which yf 


have all been Property 
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to correct the faults of the individuals, 
and when it is necessary to assemble the 
various parts and begin to call for the 
clock-like movements which characterize 
a first-class team during its final matches. 

With the approach of the big games, 
excitement in the community begins to 
run high until it reaches a fever heat, and 
the letters, telegrams, suggestions, etc., 
with which the coaches and captains are 
flooded are beyond belief, while the in- 
quiries for the health and condition of the 
men and of the team become intense and 
incessant. 

. This is the test of the mettle of the 
coach. He must keep the coolest head 
in guiding the movements of the players 
and of his fellow coaches. Things may 
not be desperate because a team does bad- 
ly for one day, neither is your final game 
won because your team does better than 
your principal opponent against some 
common antagonist, although lots of peo- 
ple think so. On the contrary, there are 
faults to be corrected, improvements to be 
made, and the team must be turned out 
on its last day a better team than it was at 
any stage of its previous development. 

It is difficult when excitement runs at 
this high pitch to say “No” to thirty or 
forty men who are anxious to go on the 
field and correct faults which are glar- 
ing to the eyes of all; but this must be 
done. The team must be taught to play 
for the ball and for the opposing goal 
line and not be confused by the mass of 
coaches explaining their individual faults. 

Often most delicate questions arise in 
regard to the relative responsibility of the 
coach and the captain. At Harvard it is 
the captain who is supreme; it is he who 
is in charge; the responsibility lies with 
him. He chooses the coach, and it is his 
to decide finally all of the questions. Or- 


dinarily, this is an unwelcome responsi- : 


bility to a captain, for his burdens are not 
light, and he is glad when the coach steps 
forward and ‘takes the responsibility of 
settling questions of vital importance to 
the team. There are times, however, when 
it is obvious that there will be disagree- 
ments on some point of vital importance, 
and it is then that the most serious diffi- 
culties in the coach’s position arise. There 
is but one course left for him; if he can- 
not come to an agreement with the cap- 
tain he must step out and yield his place 
to some coach who will be in sympathy 
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with the captain’s ideas. The coach 
should always hold himself ready for this 
contingency, and the captain should be 
very sure of his point before he ever 
brings it to such a pass. 

It is not only in knowledge of football 
that a coach may show his value to the 
team. He must have friendship and sym- 
pathy with the men and with his fellow 
coaches. The knowledge of football held 
by any given man will not bring to one of 
our best teams a successful season. The 
coach must know how to bring out and 
use the combined knowledge of all of the 
coaches within his reach. 

The friendships with the men are an 
important feature of the work, and with- 
out these friendships and sympathy no 
coach can hope to obtain the best results. 
The qualities which go to make up the 
man who fights his way through a large 
field of competitors to a position on one 
of our university teams are qualities 
which command admiration and respect. 

The coach cannot handle all men alike. 
Their peculiarities and dispositions must 
be studied; some must be urged and 
others held back, and all must be watched 
with a care that a physician uses in watch- 
ing the symptoms in the more critical of 
his cases, in order to bring the men to 
their highest efficiency at the proper mo- 
ment. 

It is in the course of the final games of 
the season that the duty of the coach be- 
comes most arduous. Prohibited by the 
rules from directing the team from the 
side lines, he must stand still with tense 
muscles and note every movement and 
every play of his men which will carry 
the team through to victory or defeat. 
The policy he has laid out may be re- 
versed, and yet he would be powerless to 
order any change. Between the halves, 
however, the half that is past may be 
gone over and the-half to come discussed, 
and measures taken to correct the errors 
and weaknesses developed by the early 
part of the game. 

I believe the strain of a big ‘game to be 
more severe to the coach than to the play- 
er, as the latter is relieved by physical 
movement during the match. 

Another feature of the work of the 
eoach lies in his relation to the develop- 
ment of the game. Numberless new plays, 
new forms, tricks and styles of play are 
presented for his consideration, and it is 
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for him to pie and choose amongst these 
those ‘hat he deems to be practicable. It 
is thus that the future of the game may 
be molded by the decisions and choice’ of 
those in charge of the teams that are the 
acknowledged leaders of American foot- 
ball. 

Each year a certain amount of the time 
of each of the ’Varsity teams must go to 
new development. New plays which the 
coach and captain agree to exploit must 
be tried slowly and tentatively, and so, 
gradually, step by step, the teams grope 
onward, making many moves that have to 
be retraced, and yet the advances that are 
established are accepted and copied by a 
hundred eager teams pushing out along 
the lines laid out by the leaders. 

Is it out of place here to ask where all 
this is leading and to venture a forecast of 
the future of the game? | 

I look to see a faster game with play 
gradually opening, and the kicking game 
developed and used more freely than in 
the past, particularly the feature of goals 
from the field. 

There should be a gradual growth of 
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the feeling which is now evident on many 
sides against permitting the use of many 
men behind the rush line. The game 
would then become simpler in the num- 
ber of combinations and easier to follow 
in regard to rules and technical points. 

In this connection I should like to see a 
tendency on the part of the rules com- 
mittee to lessen the number of rules, the 
variety of penalties, and generally to sim- 
plify the game. 

All items in the rules which provide for 
remote contingencies, proved by experi- 
ence not to be vital, should be struck out, 
and thus leave the game simpler and 
easier to learn and understand. 

But the distinctive features of the game 
must not be changed. The bodily con- 
tact, the fierce struggle of man to man in 
the ruth line, and man to man in the tack- 
ling and interference must stay, or the 
essence of the game will be lost. 

Football is the expression of the 
strength of the Anglo-Saxon. 

It is the dominant spirit of a dominant 
race, and to this it owes its popularity and 
its hopes of permanence. 


DEPARTURE 
By Clifford Trembly 


Now fall the fruited nuts upon the mold, 
And sighing winds sweep through the trembling wood, 
While, touched by Nature’s artist, red and gold 
The trees become, that once his blandishments withstood. 
Light as the thistle-downs, belated bees 
Still boldly haunt the waving goldenrod, 
And sip the summer’s sweets unto the lees 
Till home they go as drunken as a god. 
And it is here! the end of all the days 
Which we, in pleasure sweet, have idly spent. 
So be it! we can say farewell and keep 
Safe in our hearts, through all our tangled maze, 
The days that were, of rest and sweet content, 
And, holding fast to memory, not weep. 





COUNTRY HOMES ON LONG ISLAND 
WHERE WEARY MEN FIND REST 
Hubbard, Jr. 


By Leonidas 


a strange old man has wandered 

about from city to city lecturing to 
whomsoever would listen. Every night 
he has walked some miles into the coun- 
try to sleep and all urgings to remain in 
town have been met with a declaration 
that the “pressure” of the city was more 
than he could bear. Men have humored 
him as a harmless lunatic, yet this com- 
plaint of the city pressure sounds to the 
nerve-racked man of the office like most 
rational philosophy. 

Pressure is an excellent term for one 
of our conglomerate city forces. Who 
has not felt this force grinding, jarring, 
jamming, until it seemed about to com- 
press his very soul to nothingness? And 
who on moving from city to country has 
not felt his soul expand as does the with- 
ered apple in the thinning atmosphere of 
the receiver. Someway our souls come 
to have a good deal in common with the 
withered apple; a gradual wasting from 
within, a decay of the resistant fibers, then 
a withering, a wrinkling and a dwarfing 
from the ever-present pressure without ; 
the pressure that kills memory, destroys 
the power to reflect and makes us slaves 
to daily routine. 

The chief difference between the old 
lunatic and the average of his fellows was 
in his favor. He felt the pressure and 
went into the country to escape its ac- 
tion. The most of us have felt it and 
gone on tamely submitting to the dwarf- 
ing process. Americans have escaped 
the sordid mass of city strugglers for 
a few weeks in summer, but it is only 
with the closing years of the century that 
country homes have come in any large ex- 
tent to tempt them from the town at other 
periods of the year. 

The “country place” and the “gentle- 
man farmer” have been associated in the 
average mind with Great Britain, not be- 
cause they are un-American, for surely 
nothing is more in keeping with Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals than this same form 
of country life—witness the delightful 
colonial life of our own early South—but 
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rather because modern America has until 
the last two decades been too busy money- 
making to venture out of driving distance 
of the office. But now when fortunes 
have been made, when the average suc- 
cessful man can divide with some one else 
the office work, the American, as well as 
his British cousin, may turn his thoughts 
away from the roar of train and truck and 
car, away from the murder-proclaiming 
shouts of the newsboy, toward a quiet 
country home. 

Along with this influence which affects 
chiefly the rich has come the perfection 
of rapid transit, and many a man who is 
still obliged to report daily at an office and 
whose income is only moderate, is able to 
maintain a country home where he spends 
part or all of the year, finding in the re- 
duced cost of living nearly an offset to 
the price of commutation tickets. 

So rapid and so irresistible has the cur- 
rent in this direction of late become and 
so truly is it an expression of the outdoor 
spirit that OuTING deems it worthy to be 
made the subject of a series of articles; a 
series in which the development of Amer- 
ican country life shall be set forth. 

It is not we that with the coming 
to Manhattan of the outdoor spirit the 
mind of the soul-oppressed New Yorker 
should turn toward Long Island. In fact, 
the only remarkable thing is that there 
should be left on this strangely neglected 
little land a place for country homes. Yet, 
despite its early settlement and its prox- 
imity to the Metropolis, it still has great 
stretches of wild country ; country full of 
the lore of Indian tribes, the romance of 
Revolutionary battles and the tales of pi- 
rates. So little, indeed, was it noticed that 
when a few years ago certain millionaires 
began to move toward the country they 
found this island offering the very attrac- 
tions they wished. 

The character of the country is varied 
but not more so than the taste of the 
home-seeker. One lover of outdoor life 
has chosen to settle in the midst of broad 
acres of farm land, there to build a - 
tial farmhouse and a barn as big as i- 
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son Square Garden. Another has pre- 
ferred to perch himself upon a bluff over- 
looking the Sound, where he can gaze 
down upon historic waters or glance 
across to his boyhood’s New England 
home. Another has bought a stretch of 
sand- dunes, barren, inhospitable and 
cruel, along the southern shore, where the 
sound of the breakers is never still and 
where, when storms and wind and dark- 
ness produce the proper combination of 
ghosts, black cats and devil, the spirit of 
Captain Kidd walks abroad inspecting the 
hiding places of his treasure. Again, the 
city man disdains farm and sea alike and 
settles his country home in the very cen- 
ter of the forest, with less clearing than 
that which surrounded the log cabin of 
his original American ancestor. 

But while the country home takes as 
many forms as the character of a varied 
country and the most ingenious human 
minds permit, it is all inspired by one spir- 
it, the longing for fresh air and, still more, 
the longing for such freedom and solitude 
as man finds only in the presence of the 
original forces. There is rest in digging 
in a garden, and the millionaire may tem- 
porarily become the man with the hoe. 
There is rest and companionship and sym- 
pathy in the wild woods, and one finds 
barren sand hills and the roaring surf 
restful and inspiriting after days of strife 
and worry in the turmoil of a great city. 
To attempt the selection of one Long Isl- 
and country place as typical of the rest, or 
to name one as surpassing the rest in 
charm or beauty would be folly, for the 
types are nearly as numerous as the homes 
and the charm of each is separate and dis- 
tinct from that of all the rest. 

Leaving the railroad at Glen Cove and 
driving down through the streets of the 
ancient town one finds himself upon the 
Charles Pratt estate. This differs from 
other Long Island country places in that 
it is the home, not of a single family, but 
of six brothers. If one would get the at- 
mosphere of rusticity let him turn off the 
main road to the left and make his ap- 
proach from the rear. His first glimpse 
of the estate is the barn, a great, spread- 
ing affair, large enough for a good-sized 
livery establishment. Here are some sixty 
horses and thirty or more head of cattle. 

Passing the barn one enters the forest 
whose trees are mainly oak and beech 
with now and then a cherry, a locust and 
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a walnut. The timber is not large, but it 
is thick and the sounds of the town are 
shut out. The forest is well cared for, and 
the unsightliness of dead branches has 
been largely avoided without giving the 
least suggestion of the pruning knife and 
kindred devices of man, which ruin the 
artistic appearance of a forest as surely 
as white-washed stones ruin that of the 
farmer’s frontyard. 

The roads are gravel-covered, well- 
kept lanes which branch with an uncon- 
ventional frequency that suggests civil- 
ized lumber roads, if such things could 
be. The woods are literally full of gray 
squirrels, beautiful fellows that are con- 
tinually racing across your path and 
dodging from tree to tree apparently as 
fearful as though they were used to being 
fired at every day in the year. 

If you do not lose your way on one 
of these wood roads you will issue out 
upon a macadam drive running parallel 
with the Sound. On the hill at the right 
rises a tower, not unlike the ancient block-. 
house in shape. From this floats the 
American flag, while back of it stands a 
large wooden country house. Farther 
along on the left, with the waters of the 
Sound in plain view, are three other 
houses, large roomy mansions, unpreten- 
tious in structure and surrounded by the 
most beautiful of lawns. Cutting this 
road at right angles is another drive of 
macadam and beyond this is the old man- 
or house which stood here when the es- 
tate came into the hands of the present 
owners. It is a brown wooden building 
that calls to mind at first a prosperous 
home of colonial days and sets one to 
imagining quaintly dressed old beaux and 
belles, with soldiers in tattered homespun 
and other soldiers in bright red uniforms. 

The estate has ‘been kept intact, and 
here the brothers dwell together in unity. 
Here they find rest from the city and its 
duties. They have their own rifle range 
and their own traps. On the bay are their 
yachts and launches ; the golf links of the 
Nassau Country Club are within a short 
drive. When tired of sport they may turn 
farmers, though the farming here is mere- 
ly incidental and has for its main object 
the suppression of weeds and the beauti- 
fying of fields. 

The management of the estate is demo- 
cratic. There are no signs warning the 
public to keep off and no watchmen.: You 
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may walk down the lanes or through the 
woods so long as you behave yourself, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the public has, on the whole, been worthy 
of this trust. There is nothing in the 
surroundings to suggest the domain of 
the feudal lord, the entire estate breathes 
an atmosphere of true democracy and true 
Americanism. 

In this matter of dealing with the pub- 
lic the owners of Long Island places dif- 
fer as much as in the selection of sites. 
After breathing the air of America on the 
Pratt estate one may take the train and 
dropping southward to Roslyn be within 
a few minutes’ walk of the great stone 
gateway of what might be the land of Eu- 
rope’s most exclusive lord. 

This is the new country home of Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay. It stands in the 
Wheatley Hills, on the very highest point 
of Long Island. The management is as 
exclusive as that of the Pratt estate is 
open. The one is as European and monar- 
chical as the other is American and demo- 
cratic. A watchman stands within the 
great, forbidding stone house at the gate- 
way and other watchmen patrol the out- 
skirts of the grounds. Signs warning the 
public to keep off are mightily empha- 
sized by the waving clubs of these guar- 
dians of the forest. 

Undoubtedly the problem of keeping 
away from the public is one of the trials 
of the millionaire’s life, and when he goes 
into the woods, buys land and builds a 
home to escape the touch of the “great 
unwashed” some means—perhaps harsh 
means—may be necessary for keeping the 
rest of the world at a distance; yet one 
could wish to see everywhere the same 
good feeling that exists between the own- 
ers of the Pratt estate and the public. 

There is little about the Mackay place 
to suggest the gentleman farmer. In 
grounds as in management the idea is 
rather that of the feudal baron in his cas- 
tle. Walking along the border either to 
left or right of the gate-house you see 
nothing but dense hardwood forest. Pass- 
ing the gate-keeper and climbing a ter- 
Tace you come upon a white sandstone 
mansion large enough for a city hall. It 
Is still incomplete, but the hundred work- 
men who have been drawing and putting 
In place great steel beams and blocks of 
stone have the building ready to receive 
the finishing touches. There is no clear- 
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ing about this palace; no backyard, no 
lovers’ lane and no garden plat. In loca- 
tion it is a magnificent hunting lodge set 
in the forest’s heart ; a hunting lodge near- 
ly a hundred yards in length, lighted by 
electricity and provided with all the fea- 
tures of a city house from kitchen to con- 
servatory. 

Another unique country place in these 
same hills is that of the Honorable Will- 
iam C. Whitney. One reaches it after a 
drive of four miles from Roslyn. The 
wonder of this place is the magnificent 
scale on which Mr. Whitney has set about 
to perfect the facilities for training his 
thoroughbreds.. The woods and the farm 
and the house may be duplicated in many 
another country place, but not so with 
the barn. This is so large that the build- 
ings on City Hall Park, New York, might 
be stored within its walls. Under its roof 
is a gravel track where in bad weather the 
horses are exercised as though the day 
were ideal. 

The building of a barn large enough to 
accommodate a race-track suggests a com- 
mon feature of all this country home 
building by millionaires. This is the mag- 
nificent scale on which everything is un- 
dertaken, by which seeming impossibili- 
ties are accomplished and miracles per- 
formed. 

Passing from the Whitney barn and 
the stone palace of Mr. Mackay in the 
Wheatley Hills to the sandy south shore, 
we find magnificence displayed in a no 
less surprising manner. At Oakdale a 
great stretch of sand prevented the yachts 
of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt from ap- 
proaching the steps of the new “Idle 
Hour”; so the face of the country has 
been changed by the cutting out of a great 
canal to the ocean. 

At the Havemeyer country place near 
Islip the same feature has been construct- 
ed and an artificial canal forms the Venice- 
like central avenue to the antique build- 
ings. 

Besides canal-building the miracle work- 
ers of the southern shore are experiment- 
ing with the redemption of barren land by 
drawing fertile earth to spread over the 
sandy waste. 

These undertakings are the strivings 
after an ideal and as nearly as the ideal 
of forest and ocean, hill and plain, barren 
and fertile is attainable these country 
home builders are attaining it. 
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These are the homes of the very rich. 
But country life is loved no less by those 
of moderate circumstances and no doubt 
the man with one modest place in the 
country is as happy as he who has a dozen 
palaces. And these less pretentious homes 
are dotting the Island from end to end. 
One finds them scattered along the Sound 
as houses with a garden or a farm. He 
finds them in the woods and hills of the 
interior, and they fringe the bays along 
the south shore. 

They vary in character from the pleas- 
ant little farmhouse with its surround- 
ings of garden, field and orchard to the 
home of an artist among the sand-dunes, 


THE 


NON-CAPSIZABLE 
By Charles 


erto been considered the National 

type of America and it is pretty 
safe to say that, owing to the natural con- 
ditions under which most of our sailing 
is done, they will remain so, notwith- 
standing that at all the principal yachting 
centers to-day there is a preponderating 
voice in favor of the semi-fin keel. 

The semi-fin keel raceabout boats, such 
as the Jolly Roger, Scamp and Raider, 
are examples of as near perfection in 
yacht building as years of gradual devel- 
opment can produce ; they are fast in light 
weather, for their forms are easy and the 
wetted surface is reduced to a minimum; 
they are good in heavy weather as their 
rigs are small and simple; and the lead 
on the keels keeps them well in hand in 
any wind that blows. They are good boats 
both for the amateur to learn his seaman- 
ship on and the expert to sail, for they 
cannot capsize. 

Neither, however, can the center-board 
boat capsize—that is to say, if it be a mod- 
ern, up-to-date one. Few yachtsmen will 
acknowledge this. Yet it is a fact that 
has been demonstrated more than once. 

The explanation, as nearly as I can rea- 
son it out, is as follows: When the old- 
style center-board boats, with little or no 
overhangs and low freeboard, heeled 
over, they pressed the narrow, sharp, lea- 
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where nothing will take root but where a 
certain barren rudeness of environment 
furnishes a most potent antidote to the 
artificiality and 23 oma of city life. 
These country places are not merely 
homes for the summer. Here the owner 
escapes from the city the year around if 
he can. But if duty compels him to spend 
much of the cold weather on Manhattan 
Island he will still escape on Saturday. 
And here he defies alike the demands of . 
city life and the roaring, bellowing forces 
that Nature hurls in from Old Ocean. 
Here he stores up the strength and cour- 
age needed to carry him through his bat- 
tles with the giants of the century’s end. 


CENTER-BOARD BOAT 
G. Davis 


side under water and swamped rather 
than capsized. Swamping was the first 
symptom and capsizing the result. There 
was so little flotation in the lea-side that 
the water on deck helped to capsize them. 

But in a center-board boat with the 
modern long overhang .and with free- 
board abundant, the case is different ; they 
roll up out of the water. It is an impos- 
sibility for the sails to get pressure 
enough on them, when laid out flat par- 
allel to the water, to lift up in the air the 
lead in the bottom of the yacht, and there- 
fore the boat screws around head to the 
wind and rights herself. There is so 
much buovancy in the long lea-side that 
it can float the lead and still keep the wa- 
ter out of the hatches. 

The old style of center-board boats 
when heeled would cut so deep in the wa- 
ter that they swamped. But the modern 
boat when heeled is really a better model 
than when upright. ; 

There is actually more flotation in the 
lea-side than in the bottom of such yachts 
as Genesee. This is demonstrated by the 
way she lifts center-board, deadwood, 
rudder and all clear of the water when 
heeled. 

To capsize such boats means that two 
tons or more ballast must be held up in 
the air on the end of a lever whose length 
is determined by the distance between the 
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center of buoyancy or flotation of the lea- 

side and the center of gravity of the lead, 

~ as indicated by the distance marked b on 

the accu diagram. 

tance b is 2 feet then the righting force is 

4,000 lbs. X 2 feet = 8,000 foot-lbs: And © 

the weight of the Se, 

rig taken at 500 Ibs. 

with its — of : 
vity 10 feet up 

Gould only be 500 

lbs. X “10 feet = 


If the dis- . 
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lead, a couple of tons, becomes very 

heavy when you try to lift it bodily up in 

the air. genre 
What upsets a great many’of the ald- 


time designed. center-hoard~ boats is ‘the 


center-beard. ~The presstive.of .watet be- 
Lage - sr» ing, om the lea-side 
«> |“ Secand the pressure: of 
eee SO "wight sbeing ‘on 

ere. inieea x aie are 


pete 
: ve 
a | 


turn the boat’ bot- 





5,000 foot-lbs., leav- 
ing 3,000 foot-lbs. 
righting momen- - 
tum. This means 
the boat could never 
get her mast in the 
water, but would 
right up until the 
sails were exposed 





z= tO Upligrt 
»* If amateur sailors 
.* ofily remember this 
. and haul their éen- 
ter-board nearly ‘all 
.- * yp, when caught in 
>... » dangerous. weather, 
. “many & capsize 
would: be averted. 





to the wind and they 
received a pressure 
of 3,000 foot-lbs. 
Then the boat a TE 
would be in some such a position as-Fig. 2 
and no worse off than when upright; ex- 
cept to scare the inexperienced hands... 
In Fig. 1 the arrow c represents. the 
wind. It can get so little pressure on the. 
sail in this position that its heeling lever a 
is less than the fighting lever.b, for the 
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- .The miodern boats 

--“are not affected so 
*k° much by the trip- 
- “ss Ske. ping tendency of the 
centegsboard,: but the best of. sailors will 
take. up.a little, say, Gne-third, of their 
ceniter-board when caught in very heavy 
weather. ..Even-if the boat is a modern, 
non-capsizable_one, and:it be not neces- 
sary, the:reductign.in.-board will greatly 
benefit her sailing. © 


THE WOODCOCK’S SAFEGUARD 
PROTECTIVE COLORING, .PHOTOGRAPHICALLY DEPICTED 


By A. Radeclyffex Dugmore 
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HEN the low,. damp swale “has -~ 


thawed. and there is but little... 

chance of another: snowfall the 
woodcock return from their winter quar- — 
ters to the breeding grounds of the pre- 
vious year, and after the male bird- has 
gone through his extraordinary system of 


gyrations in midair, he,. together with 
his chosen partner, begins at once to ex- 
ag the country for a favorable nesting 
site. 


This is a matter of great importance, 
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‘and the selection” proves how carefully 


the birds weigh the’ advantages of the 
many likely places. There are many 
points to be considered—first of all, the 
actual site of the nest must be dry, and 
in the immediate vicinity of good feeding 


I _ ground, But above all things must be con- 
courtship, which consists chiefly of spiral »’ 


stdered*the safety of the nest from the 
enemies that threaten it. 2 

To insure this the clever birds depend 
not so much upon the dense tangle of un- 
derbrush, which one would naturally sup- 
pose to be the safest method of protec- 
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IT REQUIRES A KEEN AND 
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= 


OBSERVANT EYE TO DISCOVER HER WHEREABOUTS. 
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tion, as upon the coloring of the material 
with which the ground is strewn, and 
here it is that they show their reliance in 
‘heir own protective coloring and mark- 
ing, which matches so closely the dead 
leaves, weeds and sticks. 

The reason that the nest is so seldom 
placed in the midst of a dense tangle is, 
presumably, the desire for the warmth of 
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' The coloring of the woodcock is so 
closely in accord with its surroundings 
as to be pre-eminently protective, so much 
so that even when we know within a few 
feet of where she is sitting, it requires 
keen and observant eyes to discover her 
whereabouts. Were it not for this fact 
the number of woodcock in the country 
would rapidly decrease, for their enemies 


“‘The ‘Colors” of the ‘Eggs Blend: to Perfection’ with’ the Surroundings, 


the sunshine. Every nest found by the 
writer has been situated so that during 
the greater part of the day it received the 
benefit of the sunlight. Whether it is that 
the warmth is desired by the bird itself, 
or for the eggs, or in order that the 
ground immediately surrounding the nest 
should be dry,:it is difficult to say. 


are many. » Boys would take the eggs, and 
the hawks, apparently so numerous in the 
eatly spring, would have little difficulty 
in detecting the sitting bird during this 
bleak season of the year. 

Few birds are more devoted to the 
cares of incubation ; both the male and fe- 
male take part in this painfully patient 
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duty, and it is seldom indeed that the 
eggs are left exposed to view. The cold- 
ness of the season when this duty falls 
on them may possibly have something to 
do with this, for were not the eggs kept 
constantly warm they would soon become 
sterile. en, however, it happens that 
the bird is flushed, Nature has provided 
for the safety of the eggs against maraud- 
ers by tinting them with a drab color, 
freely blotched with dull brown marks— 
thus the eggs are rendered.inconspicu- 
ous, as their colors blend~to .perféction 
with the surroundings, The nest itself 
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cently covered with snow, is still naked. 
The spring plants have not yet ventured 
from their moldy cradle, so that protec- 
tion must be found among the crackling 
dead leaves, and to these the coloring of 
the young closely. coincides. 

Owing to the fact that the youngsters 
leave the nest as soon as they are free of 
their shells, we can readily see how im- 
portant it is that they, too, should be pro- 
tectively colored. 

Young woodcock obey. implicitly the 
-great law which governs fledglings after 
they leave the nest. This law requires 


_ ai, Her Brilliant Dark Eye Alone Betrays her Presence. 
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does not betray‘its_precious contents, for, 
in the strict sense of the word, there is no 
nest—that is to say, there is none built. 
The dead leaves are pressed down, so that 
the eggs will remain together; perhaps a 
little down or a few feathers are added 
and it is complete. Simplicity itself, yet 
most admirably adapted to its purpose. 
In the vicinity of New York the eggs 
are laid about the first week in April, and 
as the period of incubation occupies sev- 
enteen or eighteen days it follows that the 
young arrive while the ground, so re- 


that when an enemy approaches no move- 

; ment must be made. Sitting absolutely 
still, these little balls of russet fluff are 
safe from discovery. Even after the 
threatening danger has passed they re- 
main motionless until a call from the par- 
ent bird informs them that there is no 
further need of concealment. 

How well the adult woodcock is pro- 
tected by its markings and coloration is 
clearly shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, which are faithful reproductions 
of photographs taken directly from life. 





IN EVERY INSTANCE THE BIRD HAD ITS BEAK’ BENEATH THE TWIGS. 
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To insure accuracy as to color values, 
which is a most important item and 
with the ordinary plate practically im- 


possible, isochromatic plates were used in 


every case, together with the ray filter. 
By these means the relative value of the 
bird’s coloring and that of the leaves is 
faithfully preserved. 

The photographs were taken on three 
consecutive days, and it is curious to note 
that in every instance the bird has its bil! 


beneath the twigs. This renders her even 


less conspicuous than she would other- 
wise have. been; her brilliant dark eye 
alone betrays her presence, even in the 
photograph, where she is sharply in fo- 
cus, while the surroundings are more or 
less blurred. 

It has been said that if once a wood- 
cock is frightened from her nest by a per- 
son, she will not again allow of a human 
being’s near approach, but will glide off 
silently while the intruder is yet many feet 
away. Such behavior, however, seems to 
be the exception rather than the rule. The 
bird here portrayed, though frightened 
from her nest, accidentally, of course, 
when first discovered, became more and 
more tame and confiding with each suc- 
cessive visit, and finally allowed the cam- 
era to be placed within less than three feet 
of her, with no indication of fear: 


. 
. 


In order to show correctly the position 
of the eye (which allows the bird to keep 
a sharp lookout even while it probes deep 
in the mud for earth worms) and the pe- 
culiar form of the head, the camera was 
placed about seven inches from the 
ground on two stones, brought for the 
purpose and placed in position while the 
bird was sitting. As a mark of even great- 
er confidence, she allowed the. writer’s 
hand to come within three inches of her 
head to remove a twig that interfered with 
the picture. ; 

That the reader may fully realize how 
motionless the bird remained, it is only 
necessary to say that owing to the fact 
that a-small diaphragm was used, the 
photograph taken during a shower on a 
dark day, and that the lens. was covered 
with a ray filter, an exposure of ninety 
seconds was given and there is no sign of 
movement. j 

The question has frequently been © 
asked, “Did she know that she was dis- 
covered?” It is probable that she did, 
for even with her knowledge of her pro- 
tective coloration, it is doubtful whether 
she carried her belief in it to quite such a 
length. But,why, may it be asked, did 
she sit so absolutely still? It is an un- 
answerable question, but the photograph 


‘ is as unanswerable a warrant of the fact. 


A Close Match with its Surroundings. 
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Although far from being a 
prideful conclusion, we cannot 
foe challenge the truth of much of 
Genii Lord Durham’s recent and 

‘*8* widely published comment on 
horse-racing Americans in England. Had 
the criticism been extended to include also 
the same class of Americans in Amer- 
ica there would be even fewer exceptions 
to the general accuracy of his statements. 
Unfortunately there is no denying that 
the gambling element is to-day the one 
most in evidence. Perhaps it is going too 
far to say that the gambling element ac- 
tually dominates American racing, but at 
least it is perilously near doing so. 

And this state of affairs has been cre- 
ated within a few years, despite the ex- 
istence of powerful though somewhat 
inactive (legislatively speaking) jockey 
clubs. The sportsman has been gradually 
giving ground to the dollar-seeking sport- 
ing man ; pool rooms thrive under the cor- 
rupt New York City government, and 
bookmakers and touts have multiplied un- 
til they literally overrun the tracks. Ina 
word, the class that, to quote Lord Dur- 
ham, “considers horse racing merely an 
instrument for high gambling,” has 
reached such numbers in América as to 
warrant grave doubt if the sport may be 
rescued from the fate with which profes- 
sional baseball is threatened. 

The perfectly normal result of such a 
condition has been the development of an 
astonishingly large class of men, and of 
women, too, who, in turf vernacular, 
“play the races.” These are the sporting 
men and the sporting “ladies” of metro- 
politan life. They follow the seasons, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
from New Orleans to Chicago. This is 
hee on which has overflowed into Eng- 
and. 

_ The salvation of the American turf rests 
in the maintenance of stables by such types 
of sportsmen as the Messrs. Pierre Lor- 
lard, the Belmonts, the Keenes and the 
Honorable W. C. Whitney. Through 
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their influence and the Jockey Club must 
come the measures that wil] purge Amer- 
ican horse-racing of its present ills. 
In the days when the Ameri- 
sprees can turf was represented in 
England only by Mr. Pierre 
Spo Lorillard and Mr. James R. 
Keene, no unfavorable criti- 
cism of American methods was forth- 
coming, although many important races 
were won from English stables. That was 
because these gentlemen played the game 
like sportsmen. But Croker introduced 
an element which the Englishmen had not 
before seen in visiting American turfmen. 
It was not to be expected that the leader of 
Tammany would, in racing horses, for- 
sake the well-tried and skilful tactics 
which he has employed so profitably 
throughout his political career. So also 
was it entirely natural that the “sports” of 
Tammany should follow their chief in his © 
foreign racing venture. There were the 
Dwyers and others of the Crokér persua- 
sion that fastened themselves upon Eng- 
lish racing to the discredit of the Amer- 
ican sport, and in their wake went a flock 
of tin-horn gamblers, disreputable touts 
and adventurers. 

It is not at all surpysing that English- 
men have come to believe that the stables 
and the race-tracks of America are con- 
trolled by mercenary speculators, who. 
conduct the game absolutely and solely . 
with a view to money making, and h&ve 
not the smallest thought of sport. Sport! 
Why, these men have no more conception 
of s than they have of statesmanship. 

e is a tremendous task before the 


‘ Jockey Club if it hopes to save American 


eeig, Bm the condition which English- 
men believe it to have already reached. 
Nor can it be undertaken timidly if suc- 
cess is to attend the efforts. The Jockey 
Club, the ruling force of American horse 
racing, includes the sportsmen of the 
turf; it is quite within their province to 
so exercise their disciplinary power that 
the methods of the sporting men will not 
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be mistaken for the standard of the Amer- 
ican turf. 


It is a curious psychological phe- 
nomenon that the usually self- 
contained and conservative Eng- 
Glass lishman almost invariably be- 
H comes hysterical when the 
F aig American is under discussion. 
Exceptions are so rare 
as to give me license to say that he is 
never just. Either he praises us beyond 
our due or damns us more than we de- 
serve. I have made some rather interest- 
ing studies on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and am convinced that the reasons for this 
paradoxical state of mind are two, (1) the 
American is the Englishman’s most seri- 
ous rival—in sport and in the world’s 
affairs, (2) the Englishman is a bad loser 
—except to a fellow countryman. Among 
themselves Englishmen are ideal sports- 
men, but they cannot with equanimity lose 
to a foreigner. This undeniable charac- 
teristic is part of the ineradicable tincture 
of his national commercialism operating 
in a new field. His nation has so long 
held the foreign trade of the world that it 
irritates him to brook a successful rival, 
even in sport. 

Lord Durham’s courage of conviction 
was praiseworthy and is commended by 
all sportsmen in this country ; at the same 
time, it is to be regretted his courage did 
not on this occasion go so far as condem- 
nation of native as well as of foreign un- 
scrupulousness. It was characteristic but 
unfair to single out unsavory practices of 
the American racing men, bookmakers, 
touts, etc., when equally unsavory prac- 
tices are common among similar classes 
oi Englishmen. Lord Durham suffers 
from the national astigmatism. 

I have made some very careful studies 
of the English turf, extending now over 
a period of ten years, and the only differ- 
ence I have been able to discover between 
the vicious elements of American and 
English horse-racing is that the Amer- 
ican is infinitely more clever. The Eng- 
lish sporting man has all the desire to 
“beat the game,” in point of fact he is the 
mnost cold-blooded reprobate I have en- 
countered in all my experience, but he 
lacks the natural alertness of mind and 
the finesse to operate so successfully as 
the American. To that extent and no 
farther, is the Englishman the lesser of- 
fender of the two. 


Come 
Out 
of the 
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But the part of Lord Durham’s 
comment which he devotes to 
the American jockey descends, 
I regret to note, to mere tirade 
and discloses ignorance unbe- 
coming a turfman of such prominence. 
To rant inst the “intrusion of the 
American jockey” and to hold him re- 
sponsible for either American or English 
viciousness, at Newmarket, is to reveal 
unreasoning prejudice. Even English- 
men will not indorse Lord Durham’s 
statements on this score. In very truth, 
the American jockey has been a blessing 
in disguise—for he has been the means of 
upsetting and reforming old and unwise 
systems. The American jockey has shown 
Englishmen the scientific possibilities of 
riding ; the same lesson has been given in 
athletics by Americans. 

No doubt American jockeys have on 
cccasicn ridden foul, but that is a matter 
easily within correction by the English 
Stewards and Jockey Club. To raise that 
point is to question the efficiency of the 
authorities in control. 

The real reason why American jockeys 
win, is because their méthod and style is 
far “rs to those of the English jock- 
eys. It is not that they care more to win, 
but that they know better how to do so. 

Apropos of which I append in full, be- 
cause the importance of the question 
seems to warrant it, an excerpt from a re- 
cent number of the Sporting and Dram- 
atic News of London: 

“Having the idea that the forward seat is 
the real cause, and that wind pressure, and 
judgment of pace acquired by riding ayainst 
the watch are but side issues, though all lesser 
factors in the great product, a certain trainer of 
race-horses, who gallops his horses on the 
Berkshire Downs, and resides not a hundred 
miles from Lambourn, has recently made some 
most careful experiments in connection there- 
with, the results of which appear to be of con- 
siderable importance. 

“The trainer in question had about a hun- 
dred to.a hundred and fifty yards of one of his 
gallops carefully watered, mown, and rolled, 
taking a space of sufficient width for a dozen 
horses to gallop abreast. He put one of his 
lads up on one of his horses, riding in the 
English style, and sent the horse a six-furlong 
cntien, crossing the prepared patch in the course 
of the spin. After carefully measuring the sev- 
eral strides made by the horse across the patch, 
he then shifted the saddle forward, and the 
same lad—imitating as far as he was able the 
American seat—again took the same horse 4 
six-furlong gallop, crossing the patch a little to 
one side of the track that he had made on the 
previous occasion. On a measure of the hoof- 
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prints. of the second gallop being carefully 
taken, it was found that the stride of the horse 
was on the average from four to five inches 
longer on the second gallop than on the first. 
In order that there should be no mistake, these 
experiments were subsequently repeated with 
the same and with different horses, with the 
result that it was found that under the forward 
seat the stride was invariably longer. One of 
the horses tried increased his stride just six 
inches, but two out of three experimented upon 
averaged rather over four inches. 

“The reason of the increased stride is not far 
to seek. The shifting of the weight forward 
gives greater freedom to the hind quarters, 
from which all power of propulsion comes, and 
enables the horse to bring his hind legs a few 
inches more under him. Four inches looks 
very little, but possibly when a horse has got 
accustomed to the altered conditions, and has 
developed more of that wonderful rump and 
thigh muscle which almost all the American- 
trained horses possess, his stride may get con- 
siderably longer. That good authority on the 
horse, Capt. Hayes, states that a fair average 
stride for a race-horse when galloping is 
twenty-four feet. Thus, in traversing a mile, 
the race-horse will, roughly, make 220 strides. 
If, therefore, he increases his stride four inches 
when the saddle is put forward, he saves 880 
inches, or over twenty-four yards in the mile. 
Now, the length of a horse extended is as nearly 
as possible half as much again as his height, so 
that a sixteen-hand horse extended is about 
eight feet long. Taking a length at this meas- 
urement, a saving of nine lengths in a mile race 
is brought about by shifting the saddle for- 
ward; or, in other words, a horse is improved 
nine lengths in a mile by being ridden in the 
American style. 

“The practical working out of the experiment 
seems to show that the secret of the American 
success is, in itself, a simple one. No doubt 
Sloan and the Reiffs, as the result of constant 
practice, ease their horses a good deal more 
than the trainer’s lad did in his endeavor to 
copy the American style, and very possibly 
Royal Flush and Sir Hercules have learned to 
stride much more than four inches longer than 
they used to do when they had to carry their 
jockeys in the middle of their backs. But that 
there is a clear, definable advantage in the 
American methods seems to have been conclu- 
sively demonstrated.” 


The engagement of “Tod” Sloan by the 
Prince of Wales was commentary enough 
on the quality and comparative trustwor- 
thiness of the American jockey. It is emi- 
nently unfair, as proposed, to rule against 
him as a class; indeed, the future of the 
English turf, it seems to me, would be 
better subserved by offering him a profes- 
sorship in a school for teaching English 
jockeys the art of riding. As for the 
hangers-on ofthe race-track, the adven- 
turers of both sexes, we extend our sym- 
pathies to our ‘English cousins—for we, 
too, have similar troubles of our own— 
and suggest, as the speediest corrective, 


resort to the police rather than to harsh 
criticism of all things American. 


Had Lord Durham singled out 
co for censure betting in particular 
instead of inveighing against 

of the “American jockeys i lh 
Race erican jockeys in general, he 
Track would have uncovered the real 
* root of practically all race-track 
evils and earned the unstinted gratitude 
of sportsmen the world over. For among 
sportsmen there are not two opinions on 
this subject. All are agreed that in the 
betting is to be found incentive for all 
the dishonest running and riding, of 
which, alas! we have seen too much with- 
in the year. But America is not the only 
sufferer from the pest; England, France, 
Germany are likewise afflicted, and Eng- 
land as endured and striven harder than 

any other to keep her tracks free of it. 

It must be said of England that the 
proportion of sportsmen among her race- 
horse owners is greater than that of all 
the other countries combined. There are 
numbers of gentlemen in that tight little 
isle who race horses for the sport, not for 
the money to be made, and who rarely, if 
ever, bet. I would not like to say how 
few of this kind there are in America. 
As yet the average American views sport 
as another means to a winning end; it is 
the exhilaration not the sport which ap- 
peals to him—rather than a sportsman, he 
is a partisan or a money-maker—but I 
must add that he is the best loser, on anv 
count, of them all. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
cans who are attached to sport for sport’s 
sake are multiplying; they are very nu- 
merous now as compared with fifteen to 
twenty years ago. 

It would be next to impossible I sup- 
pose to abolish public betting from the 
race-tracks, and within proper limits it 
seems to have no harmful effect upon the 
running, but it is quite within the respec- 
tive provinces of the English and the 
American Jockey Clubs to forbid betting 
to competing jockeys. There.is no doubt 
whatever that his betting is often respon- 
sible for a jockey’s dishonest riding. Here 
is a chance for the Jockey Club. 


Sir Thomas Lipton is a 


The New 
“America’s” Cup yachtsman from whom 


lessons in sportsmanship 

Challenger. may be taken with profit 
in both America and England. His sec- 
ond challenge for the America’s Cup was 
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as frank and simple in language as his 
first. It was utterly devoid of mere verbi- 
age or covert desire to secure some sup- 
posed advantage. To say that it was re- 
ceived and accepted in like spirit by the 
New York Yacht Club, is to record fur- 
ther evidence of the gratifying entente 
cordial which has characterized the rela- 
tions of this sportsmanly Irishman and 
America’s premier yacht club. 

Other than that the races will begin 
the 22d of August instead of a month or 
more later as hitherto, there is no change 
ir conditions from those governing the 
contest of ’99. Shamrock II will be de- 
signed by George L. Watson, who was 
responsible for Britannia, the Valkyries, 
Meteor and Sybarita, and built by Hen- 
derson. She will no doubt be up to the 
ninety-foot limit (Shamrock I was a few 
inches short), and managed by Mr. W. G. 
Jamieson, the ablest Corinthian skipper 
in all England; Captain Sycamore, who 
was on Valkyrie II] in the same capacity, 
will be the sailing master. 

Sir Thomas is a shrewd man, as well as 
a sportsman, and learned a good bit on his 
first trial which will stand him in hand in 
1901. Perhaps the most important of the 
’99 lessons concerned “tuning up,” and 

hamrock II will not make the mistake 
of her predecessor. She will be launched 
in March or April, well tried out on the 
other side against Shamrock I, and will 
reach America in June, in order to have 
ample time for fitting out and sailing in 
the racing waters. 


Much has been written about the 
Cup course being changed from 
New York to Newport waters, 
but it has emanated entirely from 
rs a few gentlemen who fancy 

* America revolves around New- 
port, because they and a few others have 
there taken up a summer residence. A 
few newspaper reporters have been per- 
suaded into advancing Newport as-a 
claimant for the race—but that is all. The 
America’s Cup course will continue to be 
off Sandy Hook as hitherto, and a fairer 
.one is not to be found in this or any other 
country. Apart from this there are two 
other potent reasons for not changing the 
course; (1) the New York Yacht Club’s 
home waters are off New York, not off 
Newport, and (2) Sir Thomas Lipton 
san aga prefers the course off Sandy 


Change 
in the 
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No definite information has been given 
out as to the ownership of the new de- 
fender. A new defender will be built by 
Herreshoff and the money furnished by a 
syndicate of New Yotk yachtsmen. It 
costs a quarter of a million dollars to de- 
fend the Cup, and individuals able or will- 
ing to spend that much money are few and 
far between in any country. Hence the 
syndicate scheme ; hence, also, the lack of 
information, as the subscribers are not 
at this writing finally determined upon 
When the names are made known no 
doubt Mr. August Belmont’s will be found 
to be quite the most prominent in both a 
financial and a yachting sense. It is pos- 
sible also that Mr. E. A. Willard, who 
handled Vigilant in ’95 as a trial boat for 
Defender, will in 1901 manage the new 
defender, and that Mr. C. Oliver Iselin 
will sail Columbia. 

It may be taken for granted that noth- 
ing will be left undone on this side to 
meet the preparations of the challenger. 


At the close of what has proved 
Declining +4 be a successful though pecu- 

liar Canadian salmon season, it 

is opportune to call attention to 
emake disquietude in England 
over the discovery of their decreasing 
salmon supply. It will be wise, too, if 
England’s experiences are well studied in 
America. Increasing population and 
over-netting might be thought to supply 
adequate explanation, but the Royal 
Commission appointed to look into the 
matter has learned that although the nets 
have increased greatly in numbers, yet 
the returns of salmon sent to market show 
a steady decrease, “in Scotland for a pe- 
riod of over thirty years; in England, 
Wales and Ireland for about twelve 
years.” It is neither increased popula- 
tion nor over-netting that is found ac- 
countable for the decrease in the salmon 
fisheries, but pollution of the waters, 
which has been permitted by an inade- 
quate law, laxly enforced. 

Against polluted water no number of 
artificial hatcheries are sufficient to keep 
the salmon from decreasing. England 
needs, and will now no doubt get—after 
the damage has been done—laws regulat- 
ing net fishing and stopping water pollu- 
tion. 

Of all the deadly ills to befall fish life, 
pollution of water is the most fatal and 
must be constantly guarded against. 











Effort is making to regulate 
the net fishing in New York 
waters, which have hitherto 
been guarded less wisely than 
is well for the healthful increase of fish 
life. The experience of New York is 
valuable to other American ports, and 
Engiand’s experience should also be 
studied very carefully by the Empire 
- State legislators. Supply of local needs 
is, of course, something which cannot be 
interfered with, and thought of the mar- 
ket fisherman must therefore enter into 
the making of laws for port waters. This 
is something which game associations oft- 
en ignore,and thereby really hamper their 
usefulness. 

It would be impracticable, if not impos- 
sible, to abolish netting ; it seems to be nec- 
essary to supply the market demands ; but 
it may be with entire propriety, and must 
be regulated if the normal increase of fish 
life is to. be protected. And naturally if 
this increase is not assured—it will be 
only a question of time when there will be 
no fish with which to supply the market. 
England at present is paying the penalty 
for insufficient attention to this very ques- 
tion. 

In the provisions regulating netting, 
the game fish and what may be called the 
fish of commerce must both be taken into 
consideration; pound nets are necessary, 
because the fish of commerce cannot 
otherwise be taken in quantities sufficient 
to make the employment profitable; and 
this touches us all, because the price of 
fish in the market is, of course, regulated 
by the size and difficulty of the catch. But 
the game fish must have immunity all the 
time, and the fish of commerce at in- 
tervals often enough and of requisite 
duration to permit of the normal increase. 

This is to be accomplished, first (and 
most important of all), by prohibiting the 
maintenance of pound nets in tide waters ; 
second, by regulating the net’s mesh 
which, generally speaking, should not be 
less than 534 inches, with pocket mesh 
not less than 3 inches, and third, by rais- 
ing the pockets of the nets at regular 
periods and keeping them raised for at 
least thirty-six to forty-eight hours. With 
severe penalties for their infraction, laws 
touching all these points would be fair to 
the market fisherman, and yet save the 
port waters of America from becoming 
despoiled of their fish. : 


Regulating 
Netting 
For Fish, 
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Any man who accepts the 


Still ; © 
statements of the Milliners 

Slaughter apg Association and doubts that 
a 1d song-birds and other harm- 


less flyers are butchered for 
the adornment of women, can have his be- 
liefs changed hurriedly by a visit to the 
coasts of, Florida or Louisiana, or to the 
swamps of Mississippi, Louisiana or Ar- 
kansas. In many parts of those States 
“plume-hunting,” as it is called, is a regu- 
lar winter pursuit. Blue, green and white 
herons, cranes, egrets, ibises, both white 
and purple, kingfishers, gulls, flamingos 
and such shore feeders are slain in thou- 
sands merely for the sake of a few feath- 
ers from each victim. There are many 
men, now out of the pursuit, who live up- 
on farms purchased by this murderous 
use of the shotgun or small-caliber rifle, 
and Southern trains in dozens starting 
North bear feather consignments to the 
members of the Milliners’ Association, 
which recently posed as an assaulted inno- 
cent. This traffic runs into tens of thou- 
sands of dollars annually, and the Audu- 
bon societies and individual bird-lovers of 
the South seem powerless to check it. At 
least, it is not discoverable that they are 
accomplishing anything serious. 

While the South needs more 
stringent game legislation, and 
while violators of the half- 
hearted laws which exist are 
shameless and bold, it is to be 
said that the spirit of sportsmanship is be- 
coming stronger in that section, as is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of 
sportsmen’s clubs formed or forming, and 
the generally high tone of the. require- 
ments of these organizations. Nearly all 
of them are pledged by their constitutions 
to work for the protection of game, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will 
not do their duty in the matter. It is a 
case of better late than never. They can 
do much, and much needs to be done. The 
effect of their campaigns is to be looked 
for in the work of the legislatures this 
winter. An interstate sportsmen’s con- 
vention—to be composed of a delegate 
from each club in every State and to 
formulate legislation—would be a good 
thing. Such a convention would meet 
and do good work, if called by any respon- 
sible club in the South. A leader in the 
ps of game protection is what the South 
needs. 
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To judge from obtainable infor- 
mation, there is no State of the 
South in which deer are increas- 
ing and but one State of the 
West. That State is Wisconsin. 
The increase in Wisconsin is due solely to 
a wise law which is but half enforced, but 
still is much better than nothing. In the 
forests of the northern and middle parts 
of that commonwealth deer are now as 
plentiful as they were twenty years ago, 
and if the statute is continued on the books 
a few years longer they will have reached 
the status which obtained when that por- 
tion of the Union was first invaded by the 
desolating white man. A fishing party on 
the lakes of the Flambeau chain near Fi- 
field, Wis., recently saw forty-three deer 
during ten days of camping. The ani- 
mals, in fact, are seen by every one who 
goes out after mascalonge or bass. They 
are no more plentiful in the Flambeau re- 
gion’than in other timbered parts. Farm- 
ers in Wood county, which is near to the 
center of the State, report that they are 
even sufficiently numerous to be damag- 
ing to crops. The law prescribes that no 
man shall kill more than two deer in any 
one year, and the shooting time is limited 
to November Ist-20th. It may be said 
that this law is violated constantly by resi- 
dents in the more thinly settled sections, 
yet they shoot only for meat, and the 
harm they do is not to be compared to the 
destruction wrought by visiting squads of 
“pot-hunters” when they are permitted to 
come in. The beautifully deterrent ef- 
fects of the Wisconsin statute are an 
earnest of what may be done in this direc- 
tion in almost any American common- 
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Any one who has spent a 

considerable length of time 

in a section of New York 

State where game abounds, 

knows that the chief game- 
law violators are not hunters from the 
city, but natives. The “city man” in the 
mountains is never quite sure enough of 
his ground to violate the law safely. He 
never knows when a game “protector” 
may be within the sound of his gun. But 
with the native it is a different matter. He 
learns to know just about when and where 
the local protector is to be found, and 
when he wants to violate the law he can 
do so more or less safely. He kills a deer 
when he needs meat, whether it is during 


the open season or in midwinter. When 
he wants trout he catches them, some- 
times honestly, and sometimes with a 
bunch of hooks tied back to back on the 
end of a pole. These he lowers to the 
proper position below the trout, and then 
with a quick jerk lifts the fish out of 
water. 

The tales one hears in the Adirondacks, 
for instance, show conclusively that the 
average natiye is lawless. In some of the 
more remote hotels it is not uncommon to 
see trout under six inches in length served 
openly at table. When the matter is men- 
tioned to the violators of the law, the in- 
variable reply is that small trout are as 
good to eat as large ones. Likewise, one 
who spends enough time at these interior 
hotels will be offered venison in midsum- 
mer. The stories of illegal deer-shooting 
range from the comparatively innocent 
killing of an animal by a mountaineer 
with a hungry family to the wholesale 
slaughter of a herd in yards. 

When the native discusses the matter 
he confesses that what he would fear is a 
change providing a resident “protector” 
or warden in every township. Then these 
officials would be too numerous to avoid, 
and violation of e laws would be dan- 
gerous. Game Commission take note! 


A practical illustration of the 
costliness of building poor 
roads or of failure to keep 
good ones in repair, is fur- 
nished by present roadway 
conditions in Cuba. During 
the four hundred years of Spanish rule 
the public roads were persistently neglect- 
ed, and good throughfares are therefore 
now one of the prime essentials to Cuba’s 
industrial awakening. The American 
régime is showing its appreciation of the 
situation by planning the construction of 
a network of good roads which must to a 
gratifying degree serve the prosperity of 
the island. To carry forward this work 
and repair the neglect of the Spaniards an 
outlay of no less than thirteen millions of 
dollars is estimated as needful. 

There is no colonial administration so 
wise as the one which among its very first 
official acts looks to the building of good 
roads. The most impressive example of 
this I ever encountered in my travels was 
on the Malay Peninsula—undoubtedly a 
more satisfactorily governed foreign pos- 
session than any on England’s long list. 


Good 
Roads 


and 
Good 
Government. 
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From an unexplored wilderness occupied 
by a hostile le, the English in an as- 
tonishingly few years settled up the inter- 
ior and gained the fealty and confidence 
of its inhabitants. And the procedure 
that accomplished these results included 
(1) opening the country by the building 
of good roads—thus stimulating native 
industry and making travel possible and 
easy, (2) spending the revenues of the 
country for the improvement of the coun- 
try—thus increasing the value of the pos- 
session and inspiring native confidence in 
their good intentions. 

The American Administration in the 
. shaping of its territorial policy concern- 
ing the Philippines and Puerto Rico, and, 
for Cuba so long as it is in our care, will 
do well to closely study the methods of 
the British in the Malay Peninsula. 


Criminal What are we going to do with 
Aetdean these people who go into the 
Shoot! woods and shoot other people 
°&+ whom they mistake for deer or 
other wild animals? Must every man who 
goes a-hunting wear a coat so vari-colored 
as was Joseph’s, for assurance against 
being shot down by some irresponsible 
creature who has wandered afield with a 
deadly weapon? Or shall we have a law 
enacted by State legislatures making 
the shooting of a fellow creature under 
such conditions a crime punishable by sev- 
eral years confinement in the penitenti- 
ary? 

We call this accidental shooting ; but it 
may be more correctly described as hys- 
terical shooting. There is literally no ex- 
cuse for such accidents. They happen be- 
cause men of hysterical, timid natures, 
who have had little or no experience with 
a rifle, or in hunting, are permitted to go 
into the woods without a keeper. There 
is a very large class of the public that ap- 
pears to believe neither experience nor 
skill requisite to hunting ; men whose sole 
acquaintance with the woods and wild 
animal life has been acquired in the home 
park and menagerie, and who go forth 
armed cap-a-pie with their emotions at 
half-cock and nerves on edge. These in 
their inexperience and nervous tension 
blaze away at the first moving thing that 
catches their eye. Moreover, there are 
some men who are not to be trusted with 
even a safety razor. 

A single and simple injunction which 
will stop all such criminally accidental 
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shooting is—Never under any circum- 
stances or in any country, shoot until you 
see and know at what you are shooting. 
Disciples of the gentle art of 
Walton angling will be interested in 
Memorial learning that a movement is 
afoot in England to erect a me- 

morial window to Izaak Walton in the 
Winchester Cathedral, and the sugges- 
tion has been made that perhaps there are 
American anglers who would like to con- 
tribute to the fund which is being raised 
for the purpose. If so, contributions of 
any amount will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged bythe Honorary Treas- 
urer of the fund, Mr. F. Bowker, Jr., 17 
Southgate street, Winchester, England. 
The proposed window, to be designed by 
Mr. C, E. Kempe, an eminent artist who 
already is resporisible for five other win- 
dows in the cathedral, will cost about two 
thousand dollars, and will replace the 
large window through which the light of 
day now falls upon the plain flat stone 
marking the grave of Izaak Walton in 
one of the side chapels of the south tran- 
sept. 

We certainly indorse the plan. Izaak 
Walton was a man of good character, and 
a delightful and wholesome writer. 


It is very reassuring to sports- 
ee men and those others who 
Peabaitin have labored in the cause of 
Profitable. fish and wild animal arid bird 

life protection, to note the 
closer and more intelligent supervision 
with which game wardens are attending 
to their duties. No doubt local opinion 
has a great influence, one way or the 
other, on the men whom the State’s Fish, 
Game and Forest Commissions employ to 
enforce the laws. Therefore I have al- 
ways believed very strongly in the efficacy 
of missionary work. It is my opinion that 
the Federal Government could do nothing 
of more vital and permanent value for 
these ‘interests than to establish a hureau 
for the sole purpose of enlightening the 
people of the Union on the material im- 
portance to them of protecting certain 
wild animal and bird life, and of preserv- 
ing the forests. There is no way so sure 
of appealing to the average .man as 
through his pocket. And convincing ex- 
amples are plentiful. 

Just recently some very thorough in- 
vestigations have been making in Eng- 
land in fruit-raising districts where birds 
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are protected, and in fruit-growing dis- 
tricts where birds are not protected. The 
invariable results show a very consider- 
ably increased crop of fruit in the districts 
where birds are protected over those dis- 
tricts in which no protection is afforded 
birds. Similar experiments with flowers 
have developed similar conclusions. All 
of which goes to show that although birds 
do a certain amount of mischief, especial- 
ly in dry seasons, yet caterpillars and 
worms and insects do a great deal more 
damage at all times. Birds are a good in- 
vestment to the farmer and gardener; 
they amply pay for their protection. 


What may be accomplished by 
protective and _ preservative 
policies carried out with sound 
judgment and with courage, is 
instanced by experiences in Europe, where 
the economy of life must be studied close- 
ly and followed faithfully. 

The community at Orsa, in Sweden, 
has, in the course of a generation follow- 
ing upon previous generations of forestry 
preservation, sold nearly five million dol- 
lars worth of trees, and, by means of ju- 
dicjous replanting, has provided for a 
similar income every thirty or.forty years. 
In consequence of this commercial wealth 
there are no local taxes, and schooling, 
telephones and many other things are free 
to the people of this wise little commu- 
nity. 

There is perhaps no.region in the wor!d 
where so many birds of song and plumage 
are slaughtered to satisfy millinery de- 
mands as in Northern Italy and on the 
Swiss border. Thousands upon thousands 
have long been annually trapped in their 
pilgrimages north and south. One of the 
devices is “to cover the limbs of trees, the 
rocks, and even the telegraph wires along 
the line of bird migration, with a paste of 
such adhesive quality as to hold the birds 
captive, when they stop in their flight for 
food er rest.” Switzerland has a strict 
law against the trapping or killing of 
song birds or the molesting of their nests 
in any part of the Alpine republic; and it 
is being vigorously enforced, as may be 
surmised by the fact that in the past year 
the border police “have captured and de- 
stroyed 13,000 bird traps.” Bird catch- 
ing and killing are being dealt with seri- 
ously by the Swiss courts, and an-effort is 
making to arouse equally rigorous action 
in Italy, with appreciable results. I cite 


Some 
European 
Lessons. 
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this lesson at length, because nowhere 
else have the friends of bird protection 
met and overcome such obstacles. 


If one of the most marked im- 
provements in American 
game and fish protective work 
G is the activity of game war- 
Protection. dens, certainly the is- 

trates of the law are so often 
unsympathetic as to almost class them- 
selves with the farmers in unfriendliness 
to the cause. This is passing strange, be 
cause the magistrate ought to be, and 
more frequently is, a man of some educa- 
tion—and it is hard to see how such a one 
can fail of being wholly in sympathy with 
game protection. 

There is the law, of course, to guide 
him, but as the umpire in baseball seems 
always to favor the runner, so the magis- 
trate appears always to interpret the 
game law with the welfare of the offender, 
rather than of the Commonwealth, in 
view. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure to record 
the decision of Justice Gaynor of Brook- 
lyn, favoring the State in the suit of Game 
Warden J. Warren Pond against Charles 
H. Cone, a fish dealer, who had exposed 
trout for sale in the close season. Cone 
set up the defense that the trout had not 
been caught in New York. 

The decision and the wholesome influ- 
ence of this case upon dealers suggest 
unmistakably the surest—the only sure 
way, in fact—by which we may secure 
genuine protection for game, viz., by pro- 
hibiting its sale or exposure during close 
season, regardless of whence it came. 
Such a law generally adopted and en- 
forced, and the various State game laws 
agreeing on seasons, would accomplish 
most effectual protection. 


Skipper 
Parker 


Acquitted 
of Blame 


How to 
Secure 
General 


It would give me much pleas- 
ure not again to refer to the 
seventy-footers of 1900 and the 
muddle and disclosures which 
by his marked the closing of their 
Emplo racing season (for there ap- 

ver pears to be a bewildering num- 
ber of wheels within wheels), but I must 
in simple fairness publish the letter of 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, owner of Rain- 
bow, written under date of Octobér 12th 
to Captain Parker, who sailed Rainbow 
and was charged by Mr. Herman Duryea, 
who sailed Yankee, with having surrepti- 
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tiously ballasted Rainbow after her offi- 
cial measurement. 

“As Mr. Duryea has not published my answer 
to his letter of September 20th, it is only fair 
that you should be informed of the fact that I 
therein acquitted you of all blame, and stated 
the extra ballast was put in the Rainbow by 
my order, and I wished to assume the responsi- 
bility myself.” : 

According to this letter, Mr. Duryea at 
the time he made his charges public had 
in his possession Mr. Vanderbilt’s as- 
sumption of responsibility for Rainbow’s 
yachting lawlessness. The letter not only 
accentuates the remarkable ignorance 
which ruled aboard Rainbow, but brings 
to Mr. Duryea’s door a charge of un- 
sportsmanly conduct which certainly de- 

_mands explanation. 


The Madison Square Garden 
Automobile Show was a re- 
markable exhibition of ra 
ican enterprise and mechan- 
Picsn ng ical ingenuity. It was more. 

erprise- Tt was a revelation of the mar- 
velously progressive spirit of the country. 
One year ago, although much laboratory 
experimenting was making, there was no 
automobile industry as such, and scarcely 
a manufacturer with machines for deliv- 
ery. In the Garden, the second week of 
October, about seventy manufacturers 
were representéd by upwards of three 
hundred styles of machines, valued in the 
aggregate at about half a million dollars. 


A 
Revelation 
of American 


The motor vehicles ranged from a $4,000, - 


three-ton, twenty-horse-power steam om- 
nibus, capable of carrying eighteen pas- 
sengers, to. a 125-pound bicycle, with a 
gasolene motors of 2% horse-power and 
costing $275. 

Between these extremes were trucks, 
delivery wagons, tricycles, quadricycles, 
victorias, drags, surreys, stanhopes, 
coaches, cabriolets, hansoms, racing ma- 
chines and runabouts. And the runabouts 
—averaging in weight about 950 pounds 
and in cost about $750—was the class 
which attracted quite the greatest atten- 
tion. 

Nearly all the vehicles on exhibition 
were of American make, and went to 
prove that, so far as the carriage itself is 
concerned, the native outclasses the for- 
eign builder. In motor building, espe- 
cially in gasolene, the American manu- 
facturer has not yet attained the eminence 
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which another year. no doubt will bring 
him. The majority of the motors now 
used are of French, German or. English 
make. In steam machines, however, it is 
a question if the American make is not, 
even now, at the very top. 

In comparing the American and for- 
eign made automobiles, the superior su- 
perstructure of the American is apparent 
at a glance; it is lighter, stronger, better 
made, better finished, much handsomer 
and the motor is disposed so as to produce 
less vibration than is the case with the 
foreign built vehicle. The coloring of 
the American carriage is rich and taste- 
ful, now that it has broken away from 
those painfully violent, if traditional, yel- 
lows and reds with which the first ma- 
chines were damned. 

Despite the great strides made in man- 
ufacture, it is evident that neither Ameri- 
can nor foreign builders have yet learned 
where to dispense with weight wisely. A 
not-at-all surprising fact, however, for 
the refinement of a machine comes last, 
as we saw in the development of the bi- 
cycle. No doubt there will be a spasm in 
the direction of extreme light weight ma- 
chine building, but prospective purchas- 
ers will do well to remember that there is 
too much vibration in the motor-driven 
vehicle to permit of delicate structure. 
Some of the old battles we went through 
during the bicycle’s evolution, as to 
wheels and spokes and tires, are being 
waged over again; articles put forth dur- 
ing the Zenith of the bicycle show as nov- 
elties, and discarded, are again reappear- 
ing for the consideration of the automo- 
bilists. But the net result, as evidenced 
by this the first important American show, 
puts the home-made article in the very 
front rank. 

America was slow in adopting the au- 
tomobile, but the progress of the industry, 
once started, has served to emphasize the 
alert’ mind and rapid hand of the native 
mechanic. 


The 
Madness 


Sometimes I wonder if the day 
will ever come when we shall 
for °° the present frenzy for mere 
Winning competitive success replaced at 
: * our universities by a genuine 
spirit of sport for sport’s sake. 
It seems to be so hopelessly far away! 
To win has become such a mania as to 
spread its delirium over the senses of 
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nearly all those who have to do in one way 
or another with the annual upbuilding of 
a college football.eleven. Faculty mem- 
bers and alumni advisors make sports- 
manly rules, only too frequently to stretch 
them to the breaking point when their en- 
forcement threatens the strength of a 
team ; to discover an offending candidate 
is to forthwith seek special dispensation 
in quantity commensurate with the qual- 
ity of the player. The present season, 
both in the East and in the West, has 
given more than the usual evidence of this 
tendency, and unfortunately the exam- 
ples are furnished by some of the more 
prominent universities. 

Apart from supplying teams with men 
ineligible according to the accepted can- 
ons of college sport, this madness has also 
revealed itself on the side lines during 
match play. Despite the especially pre- 
pared ruling against more than five men of 
either competing team being on the side 
lines, Pennsylvania is the only one of the 
large Eastern universities which has re- 
spected it. Princeton not only disobeyed 
the rule, but permitted her coaches to en- 
gage in a disgraceful wrangle with the 
officials at the Columbia game. Prince- 
ton coaches have offended so often that 
the university must be held responsible ; 
and the university must answer also for 
the obvious tendency of the 1900 team to 
rough play—for this also comes straight 
from the coaches. There needs to be some 
further ruling on this matter. When the 
Rules Committee next meets, it should 
change the present rule, so that only five 
men of each side be permitted inside the 
enclosure—by actual personal count there 
were seventy-eight men, exclusive of sub- 
stitutes, on Harvard’s side line benches at 
the Pennsylvania game! If men are per- 
mitted on the side line benches, some of 
them are certain to be on the side lines 
when the game begins. Then, too, power 
should be given the referee to order off 
the field, under penalty of game forfeit- 
ure, coaches who make themselves as ob- 
noxious as did those of Princeton at New 
York on Election Day. 

Two other rules the Committee can 
make with much profit to the game; first, 
prohibiting hurdling—a dangerous play 
and one calculated to incite slugging, and, 
second, insistence on seven men being in 
the rush line when the ball is snapped. 
This will open the game, increase its in- 
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terest, and improve the genera] quality 
of individual work. 


Unity 
Among 
Colleges 


But the most imperative present 
need to the game’s wholesome 
conduct is agreement among the 
Desired leading universities on standard 
=— rules. There may be local condi- 
tions necessitating immaterial differences, 
but there can be and are no local condi- 
tions which preclude agreement on the 
broad and vital question of eligibility. 
Last year faculty representatives from 
Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell and Brown met in what 
has come to be known as the Providence 
Conference to discuss the needs and to 
formulate desirable rules for the whole- 
some conduct of college sport. The sug- 
gested rules of this Conference, are com- 
plete yet simple and praiseworthy in every 
particular. They are a standard for the 
government of college sport, wherever it 
may be found, and should be universally 
adopted. There must be a common stand- 
ard, otherwise each year will bring its 
quota of misunderstandings and bitter 
discussions. 

Perhaps no year has emphasized this 
need more than the current one; for there 
has been much discussion, and all of it 
the direct result of that winning madness. 
Pennsylvania has played McCracken, 
who, although a man of high character 
and a good student, was ineligible under 
the letter of the Providence Conference 
rules, as well as under the spirit of the 
four-year rule as understood at Harvard, 
with whom alone Pennsylvania has been 
concerned for several years. McCracken, 
in playing on the eleven, represented 
Penn. for the fifth academic year, his first 
being on the ’96 track team. Penn. has 
excellent rules; indeed, she and Harvard 
have been the leaders in this respect dur- 
ing recent years; to have perverted the 
four-year rule this season was a blunder 
second in seriousness only to that of cling- 
ing to the belief that one coach and one 
play (be they never so skilful )can make a 
well-rounded, first-class eleven. 


Chicago 


as usual 


Chicago more than any other uni- 
versity in the West has violated 
epg the spirit of college sport rules, 
Offender and yet through seeking refuge 

* in some unexplored technicality 
repeatedly has managed to escape a richly 
deserved penalty. Every year some of- 
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fense of this university is laid bare, and 
every year President Harper exploits 
himself and Coach Stagg in the columns 
of the Chicago press as victims of mis- 
placed confidence. It is an old and a 
worn-out plea. It seems hard to believe 
that either the President or his Athletic 
Director is so stupid as their annually 
published statements would suggest. 

The offense this year consists in play- 
ing on the eleven O. E. Atwood, who left 
Ottawa (Kansas) University in Decem- 
ber last as a Sophomore, after having 
played three years on the Kansas college 
team. To play this man, as has been done 
in the majority of Chicago games, is a 
direct violation of the rule expressly 
drawn for the very purpose of checking 
the migratory player. The other Middle 
Western universities should decline to 
schedule Chicago until her sponsors show 
a willingness to play fair. That her team 
should have been thoroughly and repeat- 
edly beaten this season appears retributive 
justice. 

Wisconsin is also an offender this year 
—not that violation of the spirit of the 
law, or, indeed, of the letter, is entirely 
strange at Madison—but I thought the 
lessons of a few seasons ago more far- 
reaching. Riorden, who is playing guard, 
was graduated in ’98; he had played only 
three years, and so now in 1900, his alma 
mater being in want of a good guard, he 
returns to supply her needs, and to fla- 
grantly violate the spirit of college sport. 

Some unequivocal rules are required to 
check this kind of man, and, to cite pos- 
sibly parallel cases in the East, to protect 
college sport against such contingencies 
as the return of Sheldon to Yale, and the 
prospective return of Baxter and Tewks- 
bury to Pennsylvania. 


Chasing 
at Yale. 


It is a long time since there has 
been occasion to call Yale to ac- 
count for ethical shortcomings, 
but the playing of Sheldon this 
year is a violation of the spirit of college 
sport which cannot be overlooked. The 
fact that no rule of Yale appears to be 
broken in giving him a place on the eleven 
suggests a falling-away from traditional 
standards which must be rather alarming 
to the alumni. According to the standard 
adopted by all universities having consid- 
eration for the healthful conduct of their 
sport, Sheldon is ineligible on two counts ; 
first, he was a “dropped student” (i. ¢., 
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had failed to be advanced with his Fresh- 
man class) when he left Yale in the au- 
tumn of ’97 or spring of ’98; second, in 
the two years intervening between leaving 
Yale and returning this autumn he has 
been a member of the New York Athletic 
Club track team, has lived for periods at 
the club’s training table and won prizes 
in open track games. To be again eligible 
for a college team he must reside a year 
at the university and pass examination on 
a full year’s work. His acceptance at Yale 
as a Varsity candidate is the most sur- 
prising occurrence in that university’s re- 
cent athletic history. In my opinion a 
man who has been out of college a year 
should never again be eligible. 

President Hadley, who since his elec- 
tion has been modernizing the university 
cutriculum, will find, I am sure, further 
room for reform on studying Yale’s ath- 
letic rules—if he can find them. I have 
tried for ten years to secure Yale’s rules 
and to date have not succeeded. The 
spirit at Yale has always been excellent 
and on that account the teams have been 
usually above criticism, but the rules are 
very deficient. Last year and this the 
spirit seems lacking also. Otherwise how 
can we account for Quinby on the nine 
in ’99, for Sheldon on the eleven in 1900, 
for high jumper Spraker’s attendance 
or Messrs. Cook, Robertson (captain of 
the nine) and Blagden (captain of the 
crew) playing this summer on the Paul 
Smith hotel baseball team—a regular 
“summer nine,” with gate receipts, hotel 
privileges, etc. Every other university 
except Georgetown forbids summer hotel 
nine ball-playing to its athletes ; every one 
of the more important Eastern universi- 
ties—Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Columbia, Cornell, Brown—all save Yale, 
have eligibility rules in sympathy with 
wholesome sport. What Yale needs is a 
faculty athletic committee patterned after 
Harvard’s—an official athletic head and 
some tangible rules. 

Princeton with Yale only has a side ar- 
rangement which extends the four-year 
playing rule, but Princeton’s rule against 
“summer nine” playing remains intact 
afid was therefore violated by permitting 
R. Tipton Davis to become a football can- 
didate. Davis played on the Atlantic City 
nine this summer under the name of Tip- 
ton, and thus ostracized himself from col- 
lege sport. 
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T the date of this writing (November 
1oth), the climax of the college football 
season is approaching, and but one of the so- 
called “big games” has been played. It would 
be idle, therefore, to undertake more than to 
make permanent record of the most important 
Eastern games played between October 17th 
and November roth, and discuss the general 
causes which fixed their results. A review of the 
season as a whole will be given in the next issue. 


YALE. 


Bowdoin, 30—0o, 20 and 15-m. halves. 
Wesleyan, 38—o, 25 and 20-m. halves. 
Columbia, 12—5, 30 and 25-m. halves. 
West Point, 18—o0, 25 and 2o-m. hlvs. 
Indians, 35—0o, 30 and 25-m. halves. 


Oct. 17th vs. 

Oct. 20th vs. 

Oct. 27th vs. 

Nov. 3d vs. 

Nov. roth vs. 
Y axe’s playing against Bowdoin and Wesley- 
an was capital; in fact, quite near the old Yale 
standard. This was due in a measure, no 
doubt, to the comparative weakness of her op- 
ponents, and also to the inherent power of this 
particular Yale team. In simple physical ca- 
pacity its equal has not been seen in New 
Haven in years. The Columbia game, however, 
laid bare several serious defects, among them 
lack of speed and accuracy. In the first half, 
Yale actually failed to make a first down until 
eighteen minutes of play had expired. She 
was slow in charging, fumbled, punted poorly 
and the men did not help each other. When 
finally they pulled together, however, their 
great power made things hum, the ball be- 
ing repeatedly carried almost the length of 
the field in irresistible dashes. The ends were 
not strong—far below the Hinkey-Greenway 
standard—being drawn in or pushed out of the 
plays, and not infrequently missing their 
tackles completely when they did get near their 
man. Weeks scored for Columbia first in a 
fine 57-yard run through Hamlin’s and Coy’s 
side, in which Brown was held “lashed to the 
mast” by Beardsley and two other Columbians, 
and Hamlin was boxed by Van Hoevenberg. 

In the second half, Yale, in desperation, 
brought out one or two formations which she 
would as lief have kept in the dark, and by 
them scored two hard-earned touchdowns. 

One of these was an application of the Wood- 
ruff principle of heavy weight plays. 

A tackle or guard is drawn back of the line 
and thus adds to the power of the attack. The 
play, however, differs radically from the 
“guards back.” 

The Indians were beaten with absurd ease, 
partly because they had passed their playing 
meridian and partly because Yale was within a 
week of her Princeton game, which will prob- 
ably be rather easy. 


At West Point, Yale’s score of 18 points was 
II points less than that of Harvard two weeks 
earlier, an inconsequential matter, so far as the 
mere figures go. Yale’s defense was much 
stouter than Harvard’s, even if her attack was 
less effective. The latter was slow and ragged 
much of the time. Chadwick’s work has been 
the most consistent and successful, although 
he is lighter than Hale. The latter runs higher 
and starts slower and will gain less ground 
against a strong defense. 


HARVARD. 


Oct. 17th vs. Bates, 


I—o, 20-minute halves. 
Oct. 20th vs. West 


‘oint, 29—0, 20-minute halves. 
Oct. 27th vs.-In 17—5, 25-minute halves. 
Nov. 3d vs. Pennsylvania, 17—5, 35-minute halves. 
Nov. roth vs. Brown, 11—6, 25-minute halves. 





Wus her two expert ends, Campbell and 


Hallowell, with Lawrence, tackle, and her 
splendid back-field, Daly, Kendall, Sawin and 
Ellis, all left over from 1899, it is no wonder 
that Harvard’s team is strong this year. In 
addition to these, Burnett, a regular man of 
last year, is only a substitute this year, because 
his place is better filled by Sargent, a man 
who has now had three years of Lewis’ coach- 
ing. Eaton, who has been substitute for two 
years, took Donald’s place, and might have 
made it last year, for Donald was the weakest 
man in the Harvard line in 1899. Burden’s po- 
sition is better filled, and the only man really 
missed is Boal, guard. With not an under- 
classman on the team, therefore, Harvard men 
should have been better prepared than they 
proved to be for a well-drilled eleven, proficient 
in general football knowledge. The schedule 
was admirably planned to develop the team, 
step by step, the coaching of the best, and only 
favoring gales have swept across Soldiers’ 
Field this autumn. 


Acainst West Point, Harvard was powerful 
although slow, but even then it could be seen 
that the team was “coming.” The scores were 
easily made, chiefly on the end plays which 
Sawin and Kendall subsequently hurled at 
Pennsylvania in more finished form. Putnam, 
Kernan and Stillman, the sub-backs, showed 
that they could take the places of the regular 
men and not affect the play unfavorably. 


Acatnsr the Indians, a week later, came one 
of the trying-out experiences so discouraging 
at the moment, but so wholesome in its general 
effects. The Harvard team was put to just the 
mental and physical test which it needed 
Strange formations made large gains and 
showed the men that their goal line was not in- 
vulnerable. The mental strain of looking for the 
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unexpected, the rude shock and keen anxiety, 
the subsequent brace-up and get-together, in 
the face of threatened disaster is indispensable 
mental discipline for a team just prior to one 
of its great games, and all this the Indian game 
furnished, putting the team into the coaches’ 
hands in the best possible condition for the 
final week’s drilling. That the team “found 
itself,” as Mr. Kipling would say, every one 
now knows. 


[rs game against Penn. was intelligent, fast, 
coherent, mighty. Its opportunity came quick- 
ly, for Graves, the Penn. quarter-back, fumbled 
a kick early enough in the game to take his 
team’s nerve and transfer it, as though by 
double entry, to the Harvard team. A good 
start has always meant more to a Cambridge 
team than to any other, and Graves’ contribu- 
tion to his opponents’ subsequent playing spirit 
was no mean one. 

Harvard’s team was nevertheless clearly bet- 
ter, both in attack and defense. It was shifty, 
nervy and strong. In advancing the ball, its 
interference was swift to form, compact and 
well-timed, thanks mainly. to Daly, whose 
greatest services to his team were along just 
that line, even though his punting was excel- 
lent and his dodging runs superb. In defense, 
speed preceded power, and “guards back” was 
solved in the only possible way. The secret of 
any team’s success must ever lie in “getting the 
jump” on the adversary. In meeting “guards 
back” is this more particularly true. Wait for 
it to reach the line and it will certainly gain its 
distance. Nip it before it can gather full head- 
way and it has no chance whatever. For three 
years it battered out victories against Harvard, 
but, thanks to Mr. Lewis, this Pennsylvania 
Samson has been shorn of its locks. The op- 
portunities for getting through on this play 
are better than they would be against any sys- 
tem where the line is left intact. The tackles 
are moved in to support the center rush, so the 
defending side has its own tackles practically 
free, as well as the rush line backs. To charge 
through and meet the on-coming file of at- 
tackers was the task which Mr. Lewis gave his 
men, and right well have they done their work 
these three years. If Columbia and Princeton 
could have afforded the time to have practiced 
this line of defense against the Penn. and La- 
fayette teams, respectively, Columbia’s defeat 
would have been less pronounced and Prince- 
ton’s victory much more decided ; but as it is a 
style of play which neither Columbia nor 
Princeton has to meet in the games for which 
they care most, they spent little time upon the 
Problem of resisting it. 
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Asainst Harvard, “guard’s back” gained but 
little, and Mr. Woodruff had nothing else to 
offer in its place. On the other hand, his ex- 
treme notions in regard to his guards and 
their work quite crippled them in defense. You 
cannot make them do the work of the backs and 
ends and leave them good for much when it 
comes to the discharge of their legitimate 
duties. That is the sole reason why Hare, 
heroic player as he is, and the best all-round 
man on any field this year, was opened up so 
often for gains—a sort of Ellis Memorial Gate- 
way, one might say. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oct. 17th vs. State (Pa.), 17—5, 20 and 15-m. hivs. 

Oct. 20th vs. Columbia, 30—o, 25-minute halves. 

Oct. 27th vs. Chicago, 41—o, 30-minute halves. 

Nov. 3d vs. Harvard, 5—17, 35-minute halves. 

Nov. roth. vs. Lafayette, 12—5, 27-minute halves. 

(Note.—The time of each half in the Penn.-Brown 
game, October 13th, was 25 minutes, not 20 minutes, as 
announced in OutinG for November.) 


A atnst State College, Penn. did not play 
Wallace, nor, in the first half, Captain Hare; 
but State’s touchdown was the result of mis- 
plays with which the absence of these two men 
had nothing to do. “Guard’s back” did not 
work well, and State’s stout defense shortened 
up the gains so that only three touchdowns 
were made. 

As intimated’ above, Columbia’s first contact 
with the redoubtable Woodruff play found her 
totally unprepared to meet it and Penn. had an 
easy time getting her men started. Once reach- 
ing the line they ploughed through like troop- 
ers in a cornfield. The result was quite as dis- 
astrous to them, however, as it was unnerving 
to Columbia, for they built air castles on the 
great strength of their team, failing utterly to 
allow for the visitors’ lack of familiarity with 
the play. 


Acainst Chicago, their easy victory tended 
to strengthen their false sense of security, al- 
though Mr. Stagg, having met “guards back” 
twice before, should have been able to have de- 
vised a more effective way of checking its rav- 
ages; but as his team is inherently weak this 
year it could hardly have executed any method 
of resistance effectively. 

It will thus appear to the reader why and 
how Pennsylvania was overconfident as to the 
Harvard game. Depending almost entirely 
upon the supposed irresistibility of their of- 
fense, they worked up no other method of at- 
tack to supplement or supersede it, and, what is 
worse, not only neglected the cultivation of an 
adequate system of defense, but also failed to 
drill the men properly in the fundamentals of 
football—the primary school work, as it were. 
Falling on the ball, handling kicks, etc., have 
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been characteristically weak points in Mr. 
Woodruff’s teams, his theory being, appar- 
ently, that so long as no team could stop his 
advance, their importance was minimized; but 
with the solution of the “guards back” prob- 
lem, every such weakness naturally counted 
against Penn. with double force. There will 
have to be some brushing up on first principles 
at Franklin Field next year. 


PRINCETON. 

Oct. 17th vs. Syracuse, 43—0, 20 and 15-m. halves. 

Oct. 2oth vs. Lafayette, s—o, 25 and 2o0-m. halves. 

Oct. 27th vs. Brown, 17—5, 25-minute halves. 

Nov. 3d vs. Cornell, o—12, 30-minute halves. 

Nov. 6th vs. Columbia, 5—6, 30-minute halves. 
Rus your eyes and look again; for when has 
it befallen a football leader to be buffeted thus 
by teams other than the so-called “Big 4”? 
Yes, Princeton has been weak this year, very 
weak, but she has strong material, fine spirit 
and she is building for the future. She will be 
heard from with most of those same men later 
on. We hear much of “green teams” from time 
to time, to some of which, at least, the ad- 
jective does not properly apply. A Harvard 
coach, for example, referred recently to the 
present green team at Cambridge. He is a rare 
wit, that fellow. Yale’s ’97 eleven was an- 
other (it contained 3 post-graduates, 3 seniors, 
2 sophomores and but 3 freshmen, all of whom 
had enjoyed unusual football advantages), and 
there have been Princeton teams similarly mis- 
named. But this one is the real article. Think 
of losing 9 regulars (all strong players) and 5 
first substitutes and having only 2 regulars 
and 4 first substitutes with which to resume 
operations. Is it any wonder that the scores in 
the preliminary games have been close and that 
against the well-rounded Cornell and Columbia 
teams the new men were fairly outplayed and 
beaten? They have volumes of football to 
learn at Princeton this year, but they are learn- 
ing it courageously. It may not be acquired in 
time to bring victory in the one game for which 
they care—Yale—but it will tell in 1901. It is 
an experience which overtakes all of the big 
fellows now and then, and Princeton is having 
her. turn, only she is catching it a little heavier 
than ever before, and will get harder knocks 
than usual ere she resumes her place. 


‘Tue strong Lafayette team, skilfully and 
quickly molded out of much new material and 
some veteran stuff by Dr. Newton (Amherst 
and Univ. Penn.), gave Princeton the first hard 
rub at Easton, fairly outplaying her in the first 
half, thanks to “guards back,” which, by ghe 
way, was better executed than Penn. itself had 
done it up to that time. Brown next pushed 
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the men of Nassau around the field in the first 
half, their score, however, being obtained on a 
place kick and not through a touchdown. 


"Txen came the splendidly coached Cornell 
team, using a combination of weight plays 
starting back of the line and very cleverly man- 
aged double passes just at the right moments, 
and securing two touchdowns. in the first half. 
Starbuck’s head work in these performances 
was notable. He reserved his fire until within 
striking distance each time. When the Prince- 
ton back finally muffed the wet ball on kicks, he 
put in his heavy work successfully. 


Acainsr Columbia, three days later, the new 
line went through another blistering experience, 
the Columbia team, having had no scheduled 
game for ten days past and being carefully 
drilled for that hour, sweeping the Princeton 
forwards resistlessly back for steady gains al! 
through the first half. 

This, however, is the significant feature of 
all Princeton’s games, and shows conclusively 
how her men have been learning and learning, 
game after game. Her second halves have in- 
variably been better than her first. Instead of 
going to pieces under each different kind of 
cannonading, her men have kept at it harder 
than ever, improving all the while, thickening 
up their own defense and giving occasional 
flashes of future power in attack. 

In the second half of every game, spirited 
rushes, well concerted, showed the possibilities 
in the men. The Lafayette game ended with 
the ball in Princeton’s hands on Lafayette’s 2- 
yard line; at Brown the defense was a hundred 
per cent stronger in the second half; against 
Cornell, Princeton repeatedly swept the ball 
down the field, although she could not get it 
over; against Columbia, the ball was also in 
the latter’s territory for 25 minutes of play out 
of 30, and her rushes made Columbia look as 
inferior as had Princeton in the first half. 

Lack of space makes it necessary to defer 
until the general review of the season comment 
upon the notable strides made by Cornell and 
Columbia, and the progress made in the other 
colleges, among the most important of whose 
games may be mentioned: 

Hamilton, 12; Williams, o. 
Oct. 27th—Cornell, 23; Dartmouth, 6. 
West Point, 6; Williams, o. 
Annapolis, 15; Lehigh, o. 
Trinity, 5; Wesleyan, o. 

Nov. 3d—Annapclis, 18; Wash. and Jefferson, o. 
Wesleyan, 16; Dartmouth, 5. 

; Lafayette, 35; Lehigh, o. 

Nov. roth—West Point, 11; Hamilton, o. 

Annapolis, 44; State, o. 
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'T ue general tendency throughout the Middle 
West has been to develop the defense at the 
sacrifice of the offense. As a result, scores 
have all been small and the teams lacking in 
power to advance the ball, but'ho doubt the 
closing weeks'of play will seé’ improvement, 
especially in interference; for the greater part 
plays have been directed at the center, with a 
scattering end run here and there. 

Oct. 14—Minnesota, 6; Chicago, 6. 

Oct. 20—Minnesota, 38; Grinnell, o. 

Nov. 3—Minnesota, 6; Wisconsin, 5. 

Nov. 1o—Minnesota, 23; Illinois, o. 

Minnesota and Illinois have shown improve- 
ment on their form of last year ; especially Min- 
nesota, which has not in recent years been a 
factor in Middle Western football. It out- 
played Chicago (although the score was a tie, 
6 to 6,) and showed a style of play best adapt- 
able to the heavy material of which it has al- 
ways had an abundance. Minnesota’s defear 
of Wisconsin, 6-5, was a great and deserved 
triumph for the former. It is too bad they do 
not play Iowa, as the Western championship 
may now be said to rest between them. 

Illinois material is usually light and their 
mode of attack therefore more open—directed 
at the opposing tackle and around the ends. 
But this and a lack of hard games proved a 
serious handicap in meeting an opponent of 
nearly equal skill—for example in the North- 
western game (a tie)—IIlinois could not score 
although the play was mostly in the Northwest- 
ern’s territory. 


Oct. 14—Michigan, 24; Case, o. 
Oct. 20o—Michigan, 11; Purdue, o. 
Oct. 27—Michigan, 12; Illinois, o. 
Nov. 3—Michigan, 12; Indiana, o. 
Nov. 1ro—Michigan, 5; Iowa, 28. 


M tcuican was slow in rounding into form, 
but as their men are heavy and in the best of 
condition, their games were all hard and 
served to develop the offense more quick- 
ly than in the case of the others. The team 
has played good football, but it was outplayed 
and outclassed by Iowa, despite its strength, 
especially at tackle and end, and its kicker as 
good as any. 


Oct. 14—Chicago, 6; Minnesota, 6. 

Oct. 2o—Brown, 11; Chicago, 6. 

Oct. 27—Penn, 41; Chicago, o. 

Nov. 3—lIowa, 17; Chicago, o. 

Nov. 1o—Chicago, 0; Northwestern, 5. 

Chicago is clearly out of the race and has de- 
teriorated 50 per. cent from the form of last 
year. The material has been good, but for some 
Treason failed to develop as it should. Nor 
can it be said to Chicago’s credit that no men 
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of questionable standing have been played this 
year. As usual Chicago is violating the spirit 
of college sport. 

Oct. 14—Wisconsin, 11; Beloit, o. 

Oct. 27—Wisconsin, 45; Grinnell, o. 

Nov. 3—Minnesota, 6; Wisconsin, 5. 

Nov. 10—Wisconsin, 54; Notre Dame, o. 

Wisconsin, with nine of last year’s eleven, 
played a winning game so long as it met only 
second or third class teams, but was well 
checked by Minnesota. Wisconsin is particu- 
larly strong at tackle, despite the tendency of 
the backs to fumble. Unfortunately, Wiscon- 
sin again offends the spirit of college sport by 
playing Riorden, although perhaps within the 
letter of the rule Wisconsin none the less vio- 
lates the spirit. 

Nov. 3—Iowa, 17; Chicago, o. 

Nov. 10—-Iowe2, 28, Michigan, 5. 


Towa has nearly the same team as represented 
them last year, and consequently it has had only 
quickness and team play to develop; they are 
the only eleven in the West using the guards- 
back style of play. The easy games the eleven 
had in the early season did not reveal their real 
strength, but the crushing defeat of Chicago 
followed by the equally decisive victory over 
the supposedly invincible Michigan shows thai 
Iowa outranks all the Middle Western teams 
save that of Minnesota, which has shown 
equally high-class football. It is too bad they 
will not meet. 

Iowa’s backs are very fast, which makes a 
strong offense. 

Northwestern has greatly improved over last 
year, but is not yet in the same class with the 
teams representing the other Western univer- 
sities. They have a great deal of good ma- 
terial which has not yet been taught the most 
essential point of football, namely, the art of 
holding the ball when tackled; in consequence 
the team has lost much by fumbling. 

Beloit shows its usually snappy team and dis- 
regard for the ethics of college sport. It does 
not cut very much figure in the football of the 
West. | 

Purdue, with the assistance of a very good 
kicker, has held the majority of the larger teams 
to very close scores. The record of Robertson, 
their captain and fullback, of seven goals from 
the field in one game, will stand for a long 
while. 

The work of all the teams throughout the 
West, barring perhaps Chicago, has been up to 
average, and in some cases better. It is pleas- 
ing, too, to record a more satisfactory outlook 
in general ethical conditions. 
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T is no easy task each month to choose what 
is most interesting, from so much that is 
interesting, in the golfing world. 

The notable thing about modern golf is the 
machine-like way in which the first-class men 
score. Out of seventy-two holes played on the 
Chicago Golf Club course at Wheaton in the 
open championship, only four cost six, and 
thirty only out of the seventy-two cost five or 
over. Forty-two holes were played in four or 
under! The days when the “eye is out,” when 
one is “a little off on the putting-green,” when 
“the iron shots do not come off,” are past. 
There are golfers nowadays who play day 
after day, and month after month, on a certain 
level, and a high one at that. 

The first ten scores in the open champion- 
ship competition were all under 335 strokes, 
though with the exception of Taylor and Bell, 
no one was within fourteen strokes of the 
champion, Vardon. When it is remembered 

‘that Vardon is an indifferent putter, his scor- 
ing in such small figures almost puts his game 
through the green in a class by itself, and it is 
notable that Vardon uses very short and very 
light clubs. 

It is true, probably, that the average run of 
golf links, especially in this country, are better 
than they were, but this alone would not ac- 
count for the greatly increased accuracy of 
play. Certainly the men who play the game 
have no better eyes, no steadier nerves, no 
more pluck than their predecessors. The balls 
are more uniformly better, and the clubs are 
more carefully made, but these factors alone 
do not explain it all. 

This improvement in average accuracy is 
probably due more than anything else to the 
shorter clubs and the shorter backward swing. 
Mr. Hutchinson himself admits now that he 
exaggerated somewhat both the value of, and 
the actual length of, what is known as the St. 
Andrews’ swing. Since the instantaneous pho- 
tograph has been used to discover the secrets 
of good golf playing, it is found that the gela- 
tine plate measures that swing as much shorter 
than did the naked eye. Men seemed to swing 
further than they actually did, and now it is 
admitted on-all hands that an exaggerated 
swing is prejudicial to accuracy, and nine times 
in eleven does not add much distance. Follow- 
ing upon that, of course, came the shorter club, 
and in addition a lower grip on the shaft. 


Ten years ago we were told to sweep the ball 
away, but now, those who have seen Vardon 
or Taylor play, recognize the fact that they do 
not stop to sweep the: ball away. they switch 
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it away. There is a whip-like motion to the 
club, as though the lower end of it had a steel 
spring in it. This means powerful wrists, to be 
sure, but it means also a shorter and a lighter 
club. 

The Baltusrol Tournament for women had 
ninety-six entries and eighty-eight starters, the 
largest number for a women’s tournament in 
the history of the game in this country. Miss 
Hoyt turned in a gross score of ninety-seven, 
which was not only the best score for the day, 
but the lowest round on record for a woman 
player over that course. The first sixteen play- 
ers turned in cards of one hundred and eleven 
or under, Miss Oliver coming second to Miss 
Hoyt, and Miss Griscom third, with cards re- 
spectively of one hundred and four and one 
hundred and five. Miss Griscom, the present 
champion, won out, beating Miss Hoyt and ap- 
parently having something in hand. 


'T ue United States Golf Association have em- 
bodied, and very properly, in their rules, the rule 
in regard to pointing out the line of the putt. 
This may be done, so the rule reads, by one’s 
own caddie, by the partner’s caddie or by the 
partner himself, but if, in so doing, the person 
sO pointing puts the club used for the purpose 
on the ground, the player loses the hole. In 
the case where the player himself goes to the 
other side of the hole to get a line for his putt, 
if he puts his putter to the ground, he, too, 
ought to pay a penalty and lose the hole; so at 
least the rule is interpreted in Scotland and in 
England. This is often done here without pen- 
alty, the player claiming that the above-men- 
tioned rule does not include the player himself 
but only mentions the player’s partner, the 
player’s caddie and the partner’s caddie. Mr. 
Kerr should make that clear. Of course, if it be 
wrong for the persons mentioned, it is equally 
wrong for the player himself, but we have in 
these days so many metaphysicians who play 
golf that so far as possible we should allow 
them no verbal loop-hole for the practice of 
their favorite pastime of logic-chopping. 


[r is said that Mr. W. B. Thomas, of Boston. 
who is now the President of the United States 
Golf Association, intends to resign at the end 
of this year’s service. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Thomas will reconsider his intention. It is a 
post of some responsibility, of no emolument 
and entailing considerable expense, both of 
time and money. When a man does his duty 
with as much enthusiasm as Mr. Thomas has 
shown he should not be allowed to escape. 
Price COoLLier. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


“The Oregon Trail;’ by Francis Parkman. 
Illustrated by Frederic. Remington. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. ~ 


W un young Francis Parkman kept a jour- 
nal of what he called “a tour of curiosity and 
amusement” to the Rocky Mountains in the 
summer of 1846, he little thought that he was 
writing history. Still less that he was writing 
unique history and that his notes by the way 
would be the most graphic, exact, and often the 
only contemporary record of the emigrants who 
gathered at Independence, then the extreme 
frontier town of. Missouri, of the Mexicans 
who came in from Santa Fe and of the early 
French hunters from the mountains. Yet but 
for his day by day notes, little would, from per- 
sonal observation, be known of the men and 
methods by which the great pilgrimage to the 
West was made and Trans-Missouri opened 
up, or of the then Indian life. He saw the first 
of the great hosts of transcontinental emigrants 
on the Oregon Trail. He hunted the buffalo, 
the antelope and the elk with the uncorrupted 
indian, and he lived in the frontier forts when 
the advance guard of the American army was 
on its way to the campaign across the plain 
which added an empire to the States. Truly 
remarkable and romantic is “The Oregon 
Trail,’ and if to the graphic illustrations by 
Frederic Remington had been added a map, and 
the localities designated by present names, it 
would indeed have been a book of unmarred 
pleasure. ’Tis a pity so simple and necessary 
an adjunct should have been omitted. The 
names of remote border forts and trading sta- 
tions conveyed sufficient information to con- 
temporaneous readers, but fifty years has ob- 
scured their significance. 


“The Monitor and the Navy under Steam,’ 
by Frank M. Bennett, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


AS promised in the preface, this work is “a 
history of the origin, career and influence of 
the United States ironclad steamer Monitor. 
Beginning with the earliest attempts at steam 
navigation, the author depicts the prolonged 
opposition from ignorance and prejudice that 
the introduction of steam into the navy en- 
countered. He traces the history of the Mon- 
itor from its earliest conception in the mind of 
Ericsson until its untimely end off Cape Hat- 
teras, and shows how it was the culmination of 
all that had preceded and the prototype of the 
modern battleship. In short, he describes it as 
the connecting link between the old and new 
navy, sealing the fate of sailing ships and point- 
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ing the way to the modern steel ironclads. Not 
the least interesting part of the book is the las: 
chapter, devoted to the Spanish-American war. 
The -author, an officer on the flagship New 
York, was peculiarly favored to get at the truth 
by personal observation, and, aside from this, 
has drawn his material entirely from official re- 
ports and despatches. It is a relief to read an 
authentic account of the late naval operations 
after a deluge of flubdubbery hastily thrown to- 
gether by incompetent writers. The volume as 
a whole is a concise history of our navy, writ- 
ten by a naval officer who knows what he writes 
about. 


“The Sportsman's Handbook” to practical 
collecting, preserving and artistic setting up ~ 
trophies and specimens. By Rowland Ward, 
F. Z. S. Rowland Ward, Limited, London. 


Beswe telling the sportsman-naturalist how, 
in the hunting field, to preserve and to care for 
trophies, together with some valuable hints as 
to their subsequent mounting, this handbook 
gives definite and dependable information con- 
cerning the chief big game hunting fields of the 
world. The illustrations and diagrams are es- 
pecially helpful features of this practical vol- 
ume—the most satisfying of its kind published. 


“Memories of Vacation Days,’ by Frank 
Presbrey. Redfield Brothers, New York. 


"T wEse excerpts from the author’s many pre- 
viously published books -of travel are useful 
selected memoranda of home and foreign 
shores tending to re-awaken happy memories 
and to carry the reader beyond the daily grind 
of the work-a-day life.. They are judiciously 
varied in locality and subject and printed with 
elegance and taste, although in a practical form, 
compact enough for the wayfarer’s pocket. 


Oruer books received are: 

“Golf Dont’s,’ being admonitions that will 
help the novice to play well and scratch men to 
play better. By H. L. Fitz Patrick. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

“Animal Life.” <A first book of zodlogy, il- 
lustrated. By David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, and Vernon L. Kellogg, M.S., Pro- 
fessor in the university. D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Jumping Kangaroo and the Apple- 
Butter Cat,” by John W. Harrington. Itlus- 
trated by J. W. Condé. A book of comic ani- 
mal ‘stories originally written by the author for 
the entertainment of his daughter. The illus- 
trations will be enjoyed by children of a larger 
growth. McClure, Phillips & Co. 





